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Month and to Order Them in Advance 


HE orders of the War Industries Board, Paper and Pulp Division, for the con- 
servation of paper, are sweeping and drastic. 
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larger number of copies of magazines than is necessary to supply his regular cus- 
: = tomers. = 

= Under these orders, hundreds of the 50,000 established news-dealers will be forced = MO‘ 
: to discontinue their drawings of CURRENT OPINION unless you will cooperate =BDEC 
with them by placing a standing order for your copy. : 
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A‘-REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


MOVING FOR A SPEEDY. 
DECISION OF THE WAR 


[7 is quite probable that the greatest single contribution 

that America has made or will make to victory in 
this war was made when our influence impelled the 
Allies, in the face of deep mutterings of discontent, in 
England, to unify their military forces under a single 
command, and to coordinate their political policies un- 
der the direction of a single conference board. It took 
the combined pressure of the German drive and the 
Washington initiative to overcome John Bull’s reluc- 
tance; but the turning of the tide of battle will probably 
date back to the accession of Foch to the command of 
the Allied armies and to the submission of matters of 
policy to the Inter-Allied Conference at Paris. Last 
month General March, our Chief of Staff at Washing- 
ton, announced an important change in our military pro- 
gram as a result of a recent decision by this Inter-Allied 
Conference. The decision was to the effect that the 
time has come to speed up the war, assume the initiative 
and press on for an early conclusion. The continued 
drive by the Allied forces was one result of that deci- 
sion. The sending of Allied forces into Russia at Vla- 
divostok, Murmansk and Archangel was apparently 
another result. The extension of the draft ages in this 
country will, when it is accomplished, be another result. 
There is, in other words, a new note of power and 
resolution in the war waged by the Allies, in their war 
councils as well as in their military operations, which, 
let us hope, means the beginning of the last stage of the 
mighty conflict. It is the first time since the beginning 
of hostilities that the Allies have taken—not the offen- 
sive; they have done that before—but the initiative and 
kept it for weeks. It is the first time that a German 
drive has been halted in its tracks and turned almost 
instantly into retreat. Coming so closely upon the heels 
ofa similar achievement with the Austrian army on the 





The Drive of the Allies and 
the Extension of the Draft 
Age Parts of the Same Plan 


Piave in Italy, there is ample reason for believing that 
the beginning of the fifth year of the war is the begin- 
ning of the end, tho the final agony may be a prolonged 
one. deelataaninie 


Effective Unity of the Allied 
Forces. 
SEVERAL things seem to have been made clear by 
the events of the last few weeks. The most im- 
portant of all is this unity of the Allied forces. The 
Springfield Republican calls this the supreme thing: 


“The supreme thing to-day is that America, Great Britain 
and France seem at last to have found themselves in rela- 
tion to each other. As never before, here are three power- 
ful nations working together in perfect harmony and co- 
ordinated both in the military and the economic spheres. 
Germany and her allies have never succeeded in integrating 
their respective armies as the western allies have done in 
the past six months, and the Allies have made this wonder- 
ful exploit a highway to victory in the field. While pre- 
venting a German conquest in the West, the Allies have 
conquered themselves, and with this new power of self- 
direction and discipline they may face the future without 
a single fear.” 


The Newark Evening News speaks of the improve- 
ment in the morale of the Allied troops, attributing this 
in large part to the infusion of a new spirit brought to 
the war-worn French and British troops from our own 
battalions and in part to the confidence aroused in Foch: 


“No less important is the welding of the Entente armies 
into a single force under a unified commander. The first 
and second German offensives were won by striking at the 
junction between the French and British armies in Picardy 
and between the British and Portuguese in Flanders, and 
the Kaiser was credited with counting upon the lack of a 
unified command as an Entente weakness that would give 
him victory. This weakness has been overcome. The En- 
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RAUSMITEM! 
—-Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 








tente forces are fighting under a leader in whom they have 
complete confidence, and who, they believe, has proved 
himself a greater commander than Germany can produce.” 


The whole military situation, so far as morale is 
concerned, says the N. Y. World jubilantly, has been 
changed overnight. The German general staff has 
found in Foch “a great leader who measured up to his 
responsibilities and wrested the initiative from the ad- 
vancing Gérmans,” and it has found in the despised 
Americans “soldiers who can do whatever is demanded 
of them and who can meet the élite troops of the 
German armies on equal terms.” The Berlin Tageblatt, 
on the other hand, is quoted by a British correspondent 
in Berne as saying that the news of the Marne defeat 
had “produced scenes of unspeakable despair” in Berlin 
and “outbursts of utter discouragement and downheart- 
edness.” In Vienna, moreover, reports indicate a cer- 
tain amount of unconcealed satisfaction over the Ger- 
man defeat even among officers of the higher ranks. 
“Only in one respect,” remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“has the German government’s position been improved. 
General Foch is fast making it possible for the Kaiser 
to prove that Germany is fighting a defensive war.” 


Fighting Quality of the American 
Soldier. 


‘THE fighting quality of the American soldier is 

another result that has been determined by recent 
events. “Americans to-day,” remarks the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post, “are spared the disagreeable and unaccus- 
tomed duty of bragging. Other nations are doing it 
for us.” Thus a correspondent of the Amsterdam Han- 
delsblad, in the course of a long and laudatory article 
from France, says: “From America issues a force 
against which no European nation can stand. It is 
a gigantic force which is developing calmly and sci- 
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entifically.” 


interior of the division itself. 


” 


the attacking sections. 


do so. 
England of the Rev. Dr. Jowett, the British Premie 


spoke of the confidence he has in results, and one of 


the latest reasons for this confidence he gave as 
impression made on him by the American soldie 


“They are,” he said, “superb in material and training 
and in the way they have borne themselves in the trying 
The Frend 


conditions of battles they have fought.” 
Premier, Clemenceau, says that he has but one reproad 
to make of our soldiers: “They are too brave, too reck 
less with their lives.” 


Extending the Draft Age in This 

Country. 
HERE have been many surprises in the way 1 
which the people of the United States have assumed 
the burdens rendered necessary by the war. 
serious and riotous protests in many places. The pr 
tests were almost negligible. 


the draft age be raised at once to 45 and lowered to If 
So far the request is seconded by the press of the cou 
try promptly and heartily. It is estimated by the Pr 
vost Marshal-General that lowering the age from 1! 
to 18 will give the army at once 1,797,000 “net effec 
tives,” and raising the age from 31 to 45 will giv 
601,236 more. At the rate at which troops have bee 
and are being shipped over, the supply of men in Clas 
1 available for the camps under the present draft wil 
by September Ist be but 100,000. On June 25th las 
the Secretary of War told the Senate that the preset 
supply would last until January Ist. Either he haf 
badly miscalculated or the rate of shipments has f 
exceeded the hopes of the War Department at that time 
It is not expected that the men obtained under the e& 
tension of the age-limit will be utilized until 1920, s 
that the young men of 18, 19 and 20 would be at lea‘ 
19, 20 and 21 before being put in the firing-line. Cd 
lege students can enter their colleges and serve in tl 
students’ army training corps. The President, it | 
understood, also favors embodying in the bill a plan fot 
vocational training in combination with the militay 
training. “There should be no haggling over age-lit 
its,” says the erstwhile pacific Topeka Capital, “whend 
is at stake and extreme measures alone will hasten th 
end of the great war.” The Chicago Tribune says thi 
the idea that the years of 18 and 19 are years of tend¢! 
babyhood has been hard to eradicate, but the idea is? 
bit of costly sentimentality and the pressure growitf 
on the military as well as the economic fronts require 
the lowering of the limit. 


An official dispatch from a French con. 
mandant, speaking of an important flanking movemey 
carried on by one of the American divisions on Jul 
20th, spoke of the “magnificent audacity” of the troop; 
and quoted General de Goutte as saying: “I could ny 
have done better under the same circumstances with the 
best troops.” The official dispatch goes on to speak of 
the Divisions as “fighting day and night without respit 
and giving proof of the finest military virtues.” Again: 
“All their communications were carried out with per 
fect regularity on the right and left, as well as in tk 
Discipline which fille 
the Germans with surprise and admiration animate 
Lloyd George has repeatedly 
given voice to his admiration, going out of his way ti 
In a recent address welcoming the return tj 











































Many ex} 
pected that the first draft would not go through withow 












Now comes the reques 
from the Secretary of War and the general staff tha 
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[N the revelations that have followed the arrest and in- 
dictment of Dr. Rumely, of the N. Y. Evening Mail, 
bnd in the connections that have been traced between 
Rolo Pacha and William Randolph Hearst and in the 
bpparently well-paid activities of William Bayard Hale, 
eorge Sylvester Viereck and others, two things stand 
out conspicuously. One is the magnitude of the plans 
ade by German agents for keeping America out of 
he war and of sterilizing our efforts after we entered 
t. The other is the futility of those plans and the 
boomerang effect they have had in intensifying the 
feeling of loyalty to a pitch that has become a per- 
sonal menace to all who seem to want to slow up 
pur war-speed or sow dissension between us and any 
of the Allies. This menace has become so imminent 
hat President Wilson has felt called upon to issue 


apparently, by the lynching of Praeger in Illinois. 
In connection with the arrest of Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely, on the charge of perjury in misstating the facts 
about the ownership of the Mail and the sources 
rom which he obtained the funds for purchasing it, the 
Department of Justice has ascertained, so it is reported, 
hat the German propaganda fund for use in this coun- 
ry amounted to $100,000,000, most of which came not 
from Germany but from the sale of German bonds to 
erman sympathizers resident in this country. It is 
positively stated by those who have been in close touch 
vith the investigators for the Government that not only 
he N. Y. Mail but twelve other daily papers came under 
he ownership or control of the German agents, and 
hat the plans contemplated the purchase of at least 
itty altogether. Details have been given out officially 
pf one transaction involving the payment, through Dr. 
Rumely, of $205,000 for an advertizing campaign in 
e foreign-language press against the manufacture of 
munitions in this country for use abroad, and a further 
advertizing project in behalf of German interests was 
started but not carried out which involved the expendi- 
ure of $1,500,000 a year, for five years. These trans- 
actions took place before Bernstorff, Albert and the 
other German agents received their passports and be- 
fore this country actually entered the war. So much 
are was taken in concealing them that the agents of our 
Department of Justice are still at work tracing the devi- 
us routes taken by checks in passing into the hands of 
heir final recipients. 


The Enigma Whose 
Name Is Hearst. 


HESE revelations concerning the uses of the Ger- 

man “Slush Fund,” tho they have not led into the 
Hearst offices, have intensified the hostile feeling 
egainst the Hearst papers. The efforts of Mr. Hearst 
0 secure a permanent injunction against the officials 
Mf Mount Vernon, N. Y., preventing the enforce- 
ent of an ordinance forbidding the sale of Hearst 
papers, failed and the ordinance stands. The entrance 
Mf Hearst into the race for the Democratic nomina- 
ion for Governor of New York State was frustrated 
tt the state convention, and after the expenditure 
Mf several thousands of dollars in securing signa- 
‘utes to petitions requisite to his nomination at the 


THE CASES OF DR. RUMELY AND HEARST 


HE TRAIL OF GERMAN PROPA- 
ANDA IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


p public warning against mob-law, incited thereto, . 
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Baffled Schemes to Buy a 
Chain of Newspapers to Cham- 
pion the Cause of the Teutons 


primaries, the petitions were withdrawn and Mr. Hearst 
retired from the race. At the convention a resolution 
obviously aimed at him was unanimously adopted 
which repudiated “every truckler with our country’s 
enemies who strives or has striven to extenuate or ex- 
cuse such crimes against humanity as the rape of Bel- 
gium, the sinking of the Lusitania and the German 
policy of assassination by submarines,” and who “now 
seeks to capitalize by election to public office the latest 
treason whose total annihilation is the most pressing 
need of the hour.” The N. Y. World declared that in 
repelling Hearst the Democratic party of the state had 
been “saved from disgrace and degradation,” and had 
emerged “from a sewer into sunlight.” “Not to put too 
fine a point upon it,” said another Democratic paper, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, “support from Mr. Hearst has 
come to be regarded as a doubtful political asset ; indeed, 
it might almost be included among a candidate’s liabili- 
ties.” Other papers treat him as more or less of an 
enigma. Life, for instance, calls for the psychologists 
to get busy and explain the man. “What does he want 
and why does he want it? If any one knows, he does 
not speak for publication. There is no theory of human 
improvement or destruction with which Hearst can be 
definitely connected.” We know now, says Life further, 
why the Mail was working as it was. But why did 
Hearst work so persistently for Germany as long as he 
could do so without danger of jail? “Heaven knows 
whether he cared anything for Germany, but he has 
seemed heartily disposed to wreck the British Empire 
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THE ORPHAN 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


and ready to take any chance or use any tool that would 
forward him in that disposition.” The Des Moines 
Register, on the other hand, thinks he is inexplicable 
only to those who disregard his antipathy for Japan. 
“His anti-Japanese feeling,” we are told, “rules every 
other opinion he possesses.” On this theory he es- 
poused the cause of Germany, only because Germany 
was fighting Japan and he attacked England because 
she and Japan were allies. His one thought is to arouse 
prejudice against Japan in America. 


“The United States, as a result of the war, either is 
going to establish close relations with Japan, settle every 
misunderstanding, and live in harmony as both nations 
ardently desire, or it is going to lay the foundations for 
a world disaster. Mr. Hearst calls for a disaster. It is 
time he was understood and pilloried for his one supreme 
act of international perfidy, his effort to prevent the 
growth of Japanese-American friendship.” 


Mr. Hearst May Yet Become 
a National Issue. 


O NE noticeable feature which the Mail and Empire, 

of Toronto, comments on in the campaign against 
Hearst is that “it appears to have the approval, open or 
tacit, of practically all the other important newspapers 
in the country.” Nowhere, so far as the Toronto paper 
can see, does an editor arise to say a kind word for him. 
This is a fairly correct statement, as far as our own 
observation goes, tho it is also correct to say that very 
few other papers are interesting themselves actively in 
the campaign, beyond the point of publishing the news 
of it. Most of the editorial comment is rather dispas- 
sionate, excepting, of course, that of the N. Y. Tribune, 
and it has depended more upon the display of Hearst’s 
own utterances during the past few years and upon the 


praise bestowed upon him by German papers than upon 
its own editorial utterances, to create feeling against 
him. The Newark Evening News, for instance, com- 


ments in the following dispassionate way: 


“A strategic weakness of the attacks on Hearst, whic 
he is shrewd enough to take full advantage of, is in th 
fact that he can confuse, and some of his opponents aly 
confuse, a class fight with a patriotic fight. Having a vey 
fair case against Hearst on the basis that his attitud 
previous to our entrance into the war tended to fit in with 
German plans, some are strategically unable to make fy 
use of the argument against him because they started of 
on the other side of the class issue. In fact, they hay 
to be very careful that they do not turn their pursuit of 
Hearst into a boomerang, which is precisely what Hears 
is endeavoring to make them do.” 


Mr. Hearst’s abortive effort to become the Democratic 
candidate for governor this year seems to the same i. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN WHO KNOWS ALL ABOUT THE 
RUSSIAN SITUATION 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Deal 


per to be an attempt to conduct a successful rear-guatt 
action and indicates that he has become “somewhil 
shaky as to his ability to stand off his accusers and 
keep the confidence of his followers.” Into at least two 
national organizations—the Council of National Defen 

and the National Security League—the Hearst issue his 
brought friction. Mr. Menken, who was head of tht 
League, has felt impelled to resign because of the crit’ 
cism aroused by an interview, which the Hearst pape® 
published as a letter, in which, while expressing his “ur 
alterable opposition” to the Hearst policies, Mr. Menket 
praised Hearst’s course in championing universal mil 
tary service. Dr. James A. B. Scherer has felt impelled 
to resign his position as Chief Feld Agent of the Cour 
cil because of a reproof received from the Secretary @ 
War for criticizing the Hearst papers as disloyal. TW 
position taken by Secretary Baker was that nobody off 
cially representing the Government ought to be critic” 
ing any newspaper. Three members of the Wilson at 
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hips ministration have come under fire in the anti-Hearst 
's alo [iicampaign—Secretary Baker, Postmaster-General Burle- 
a very con (for not forbidding the Hearst papers from the 
ttitude Mi mails) and Mr. Tumulty, Secretary to the President 
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(for a friendly note to Mr. Brisbane congratulating him 
on adding the Chicago Herald to the string of Hearst 
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Hearst More production and less prediction appear te be placing Amer- 
ca on a real war footing—Los Angeles Times. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS ARE 
ARCHING INTO RUSSIA 


A T last the long uncertainty as to what policy is to 
be adopted about Russia has come to an end. A 
| oint expedition into Siberia has been entered upon by 
//” jhe United States and Japan. Each nation is furnish- 
ng a force that “for the present at least” will consist 
pf 7,000 soldiers, making a joint force of 14,000. To 
hat is to be added a small contingent of French and 
‘ British troops. It is a “military expedition,” but a mili- 
ary expedition on a very small scale, and it is preceded 
by a solemn assurance that it is not an invasion. Here 
pre the words in which President Wilson announces its 
Dbjects : 








“The Government of the United States wishes to an- 
ounce to the people of Russia in the most public and 









“HEAFINGS! VOT HAVE YOU BEEN OOP AGAINST?” 


aes UNTRAINT YANKS VOT DOND’T KNOW HOW TO 
TT! . 


—Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 
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olemn manner that it contemplates no interference with 
he political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in her 
nternal affairs—not even in the local affairs of the limited 
teas which her military force may be obliged to occupy 
and no impairment of her territorial integrity, either now 
bt hereafter; but that what we are about to do has as its 
ingle and only object the rendering of such aid as shall 
fe acceptable to the Russian people themselves in their 
Ndeavors to regain control of their own affairs, their own 
‘titory, and their own destiny.” 





The new policy, ending the months of watchful wait- 





SENDING AID TO THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 





ng, Was presumably decided upon by the Supreme War 
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papers). It is not, indeed, unlikely that the treatment 
of Mr. Hearst and his papers by the administration will 
yet be made diligent use of in national politics by those 
who, like Mr. Roosevelt, are disposed to criticize the 
President for too great a laxity in pushing on war 
measures and in dealing with pacifists. 


A peace by understanding would be all right, if Germany could 
only be made to understand.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


With the Troops of Japan They Go 
to Help the People of Russia ‘‘Re- 
gain Control of Their Own Affairs’’ 


Council of the Allies at Versailles. In addition, Allied 
troops landed early last month at Archangel and at 
Murmansk, the northern ports of Russia. They were 
accompanied by members of the Russian Officers’ 
League, and, according to Associated Press reports, 
were greeted by the populace with enthusiastic cheers. 
This places the three great ports of Russia—Vladivos- 
tok, Archangel and Murmansk — in the hands of the 
Allies. The Siberian expedition is proceeding with the 
cooperation of the United Siberian government (anti- 
Bolshevist), Japan having granted a loan to that gov- 
ernment of £50,000,000 for the formation of an army of 
its own to work in conjunction with the Allied forces, 
“in order,” according to a statement from the Russian 
Embassy at Washington, “to reestablish a battlefront 
against Germany.” The two forces will also cooperate 
closely with the army of Czecho-Slovaks (estimated a 
month ago at 70,000 to 80,000) and with the “Tempo- 
rary Government of Siberia” formed at Vladivostok 
with General Horvath in control. The combined forces 
purpose not only to preserve law and order in Siberia 
but to “start the reconstruction of a unified Russia and 
the creation of a central all-Russia authority.” They 





THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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will recognize all the international treaties entered upon 
by Russia with friendly nations prior to the accession 
of Bolshevist power. They will reestablish the insti- 
tutions for local government—Duma, Constituent As- 
sembly, Zemstvos — will enforce guarantees of indi- 
vidual liberty and the right of private property, and 
will include representatives of the bourgeoisie. Such, 
at least, are the promises that emerge from the Wash- 
ington Embassy, left over from the pre-Bolshevist 
régime. 
e 


The Tragic Fate of the Old 
Russian Revolutionaries. 


Our of Siberia, the land to which the political exiles 

have been sent for lo! these many years, thus seems 
to be coming, as was predicted six months ago it would 
come, the salvation of Russia. For decades the life of 
Siberia has been vivified with the best brains of Russia 
—men and women of courage and action, not mere 
dreamers and mystics, who paved the way for revolu- 
tion and who have had to sit back during the last year 
and see the revolution warped by mystics and grafters 
into an insirument of German imperialism. Nothing 
in the tragic story of the Russian upheaval has been 
more tragic than the fate of the old revolutionary lead- 
ers of a few years ago. In the N. Y. Herald Herman 
3ernstein, lately returned from Russia, tells us of some 
of these leaders. “I have seen the noblest champions 
of Russian liberty,” he says, “exiled, hiding, persecuted, 
terrorized—some of them were brutally murdered— 
others were dreaming again, working somewhere in 
secret, starting all over again, as in the old days of 
Czarism, organizing new campaigns of educational pro- 
paganda against the present tyrants of Russia. I have 
met Russian patriots weeping in silence because they 
lost their fatherland which had just become free.” 
Bernstein goes on to say that he has seen tyranny such 
as Nicholas.never dared impose and graft such as even 
Russia never in the past could equal. He found great 
difficulty in finding the old revolutionary leaders. Most 
of them, he says, were in hiding. “No one knew the 
whereabouts of Tchaikovsky, the ‘father’ of the’ Rus- 
sian revolution, or of Catherine Breshkovsky, the 
‘grandm ther’ of the Russian revolution. No one could 
tell where Milukov, Boris Savinkov or Kerensky was.” 


The Pathetic Story of Sonia 
Lerch. 


FTEh the brutal murder of Shingaryev and Ko- 

koshk‘n, two of the noblest liberal leaders, who 
had devoied all their energies in the service of the 
Russian pe ple, Bernstein goes on to say, it became 
unsafe for prominent Russian revolutionists, who 
were pro-Russian and anti-German, to walk in the 
streets or even remain in their homes. Marie Spirido- 
nova was reported killed some time ago. Prince Kro- 
potkin is now classed among the “counter-revolution- 
ists” by the Bulsheviki, and it was with great difficulty 
that Bernstein found him. Here is a pathetic story of 
another revolutionary leader which we take from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


“Sonia Lerch, the well-known (rerman Socialist, com- 
mitted suicide last April in her cell in a Munich prison. to 
which she had been consigne! pending her trial for high 
treason. She left behind her a Ictter in which she explained 
that she had been driven to her last desperate act through 
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per slave. Can any contrast be more striking, any sarca™ 
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the horror and disappointment generated by the Bolshevig 
fiasco. The Russian revolution, she explained, had fille 
her with joy. When Lenin achieved the chief power he 
happiness had known no bounds. But then came the a¢. 
ministration of Lenin and Trotzky, aiming blow atte, 
blow at ‘every principle of democracy.’ She had seen assa. 
sination flaunted in the name of liberty; political proscrip 
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tion in the name of equality; a reign of terror in the nam un¢ 
of fraternity; and, finally, the betrayal of Russia and thi great 
Allies to Germany, Austria and Turkey. In short, shi Evening 
had seen revolutionary Socialism become a traitor to hufadminis 
manity, and establish. itself as the henchman of the inf commer 
perialism of the Central Powers.” the Soc 
be high 
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PERHAPS no more bitter letter was ever penne(f™treaty a 

than that which was recently written by VladimisfRussia’s 
Bourtseff, who for years fought Russian despotism anim duction, 
exposed traitors and provocateurs and was one of things bai 
most trusted of the revolutionists. He charges the Bol 244 che: 
sheviki, not only the leaders but the party as a whokfa thous 
with being during the war “absolute traitors.” He gosipopulati 
on to say: ary of 
into Get 
dicate t! 
to meet 
German 














“These rascals first of all built themselves a nest it 
Smolny, in Bolsheviki courts, in commissions and commit 
tees. Among the Bolsheviki the thief judges the thief aml 
the thief chases the thief. , 

“Such thievery, such embezzlement, demagogy, robber, ploit Rt 
blackmail, as existed and exists to-day around Lenin anigg the mine 
Trotzky in their Smolny Institute, in their ministeries, gions. ( 
their courts, in their jails, in their army, Russia nevi Lausann 
knew. Nor would any one imagine that such things well the repu 
possible. Billions of rubles have been stolen, munitions tent of S$ 
stores and supplies of all kinds destroyed, trade and ind sue cand 
try ruined. Not a few new millionaires will come out 0 ala & 


_their midst. 


“Lenin said that for each real Bolshevik there are sixtgm ®t Simy 


fools and thirty-nine scoundrels. I will not dispute to build 
nin’s figures; be it sixty fools and thirty-nine scoundrel tion and 
or, on the contrary, thirty-nine fools and sixty scoundrdif prizes in 
for each Bolshevik; but I insist that amongst these wort™™ provided 
less people masquerading under the banner of the BoM to redee: 
shevist party there are a number of paid German agetii peasants 
and they are exerting a great influence on all the domi the inte, 


of the Bolsheviki.” reconstrt 


Another of the revolutionaries well known in Amerfllya Tol: 
ica is Maxim Gorky. In his journal, Novaya Jizm (i several \ 
few days ago it was suppressed and the editor jailed), qj ™any th 
given a picture of the demoralization that has come inti 000,000 | 
Russian life. He speaks of the plundering of lantj§ mstead « 
holders, the destruction of live stock, the demolition off 4nd may 
farm buildings and the resulting “senseless chaos anqjj ments.” 
universal destruction and murder.” Then he tells thig§ about th 


of the “revolutionary army” returning from A‘ They w 
Minor: every whe 
. Allies? — 
“It appears that it has brought into the Crimea a lati, Buns 
number of female slaves, and that at Theodosia a regul 


eff 
slave market is being held, the supply being so large thal a" 
prices soon fell from 100 or 150 rubles to 25 or 30 ruble and t . 
he s 


more biting than this? According to official assurancé 
we are entering the Kingdom of Communism, where © 
plete equality is to reign among men, where bourg¢ 
property is entirely abolished, and where the power % [F the < 
chattels is entirely broken. In reality we are transform” o¢ i 
human beings into chattels: we are restoring pre-bourg® great de 


property in human beings, and the soldiers of the Revol! 
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ta thousand machine works. 


WHAT GERMANY HAS ACQUIRED IN RUSSIA 


tionary army are publicly trading in slaves, as the planters 
did in the times of Mrs. Beecher Stowe.” 


Startling Extent of the German 
Invasion of Russia. 


HIS is the condition of affairs that we are at last 

undertaking, in a tentative way, to relieve. “It is 
a great adventure into the unknown,” says the N. Y. 
Evening Post somewhat tremulously, “upon which the 
administration has set out.” But to most of. those who 
comment upon the expedition (the Hearst journals and 
the Socialist journals form exceptions), it seems to 
be high time that we were acting. According to Mr. 
A.C. Ratshesky, President of the U. S. Trust Company 
of Boston, an expert in Russian financial matters, Ger- 
many has gained possession, by the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty and her subsequent aggressions, of one-third of 
Russia’s railroad mileage, 73 per cent. of her iron pro- 
duction, 89 per cent. of her coal production, 1,800 sav- 
ings banks, 268 sugar refineries, 918 textile factories, 
244 chemical factories, 615 paper mills, and more than 
One-third of Russia’s 
population is now under German sway, and the “gran- 
ary of western Europe” in the Ukraine has passed 
into German hands. In addition, recent despatches in- 
dicate that the Soviet government of Russia, in order 
to meet the demands of Germany, is negotiating for a 
German loan, guaranteeing as security the right to ex- 
ploit Russia’s mineral resources, including one-half of 
the mineral output of the Krivoy-Rog and Caucasus re- 
gions. One of the first acts of the Soviets, as-Stephanne 
Lausanne has pointed out to American audiences, was 
the repudiation of the French loan to Russia to the ex- 
tent of $4,000,000,000, while on June 1st announcement 
was made that the payment of interest on German loans 
would be resumed. The French loans, too, were made 
not simply to fill the Imperial treasury of the Czar but 
to build railroads that connected up centers of produc- 
tion and averted starvation, to develop industrial enter- 
prizes in metal, coal, gas, naphtha, textiles, etc., which 
provided a livelihood for many of Russia’s laborers, and 
to redeem the old mortgage bonds on which the Russian 
peasants were paying 6 per cent. interest, thus reducing 
the interest to 4% per cent. “Either Russia will be 
reconstructed by the help of the Allies,” said Count 
llya Tolstoy (son of the great Tolstoy) in this country 
several weeks ago, “and will participate in giving Ger- 
many the finishing blow on the eastern front, or 180,- 
000,000 of Russians will be enslaved by Germany and, 
instead of helping the Allies, they will feed the enemy 
and may also indirectly help him in his criminal achieve- 
ments.” It is nonsense, says Herman Bernstein, to talk 
about the Russians not wanting the Allies to intervene. 
‘They would welcome them gladly. The question asked 
everywhere that I went in Russia was: ‘Where are the 
Allies? Why don’t they come here to help us?” All 
the Russians in this country seem to testify to the same 
eect. Their views gain color from the reports that 
Lenin and Trotzky have hurriedly removed themselves 
and the seat of government from Moscow to Kronstadt. 


English Fear of a New German 
Pathway Into Asia. 


|F the Soviet government at Moscow goes the length 
of a declaration of war upon Japan, a position of 
great delicacy will arise for the Allies. Lenin, who, 
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at last accounts, still clung to power by a tenure more 
and more precarious, tells the journalists that he wants 
no declaration of the kind. He is surrounded by a set 
of “people’s commissaries” to whom he must defer con- 
stantly. As the Paris Temps points out, the Soviet is 
sovereign rather than Lenin. It is with unfeigned 
reluctance that the foreign office in London accepts the 
decision of President Wilson that no interference with 
the progress of the Russian revolution must be attempt- 
ed or tolerated; but since that is the judgment of Mr. 
Wilson (to give the view of the London Mail), the 
matter is decided at least for the present. The “broad 
situation,” as outlined in our London contemporary, is 
that the Germans are gradually overrunning southern 
Russia while further north they are acquiring a per- 
manent position which may become paramount from 
the Arctic to the Ukraine. “Tho we have barred them 
from. the Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf, they are 
finding a fresh pathway into Asia.” The Germans are 
said by the British daily to be gaining control of the 
Black Sea and to be sending their Turk ally into the 
Caucasus. In due time the Germans will be heard 
from beyond the Caspian, to say nothing of the Mussul- 
man states of Russian Turkestan. The belief in Down- 
ing Street is that the Germans aim at Afghanistan with 
the object of stirring up India. The situation im- 
mensely alarms British imperialists of the school to 
which Lord Curzon belongs and of which the London 
Times has for years been the spokesman. 


The Agony Over the Corn of 
the Ukraine. 


NE reason for the appointment of Karl Helfferich 

as envoy from Berlin to Moscow was the wheat 
situation in the Ukraine. He is financing some project 
for that region the real nature of which remains undis- 
closed. It amounts to an attempt to drain the Ukraine 
for the benefit of the Central Powers, explains the 
London Express. Neither the Germans nor the Aus- 
trians, the London Mail tells us, are getting the Ukraine 
wheat now. When the Kaiser’s troops try to raid the 
villages of the Ukraine they are met with machine guns. 
“The Germans have promised large consignments of 
the Ukraine wheat to Denmark and other neutrals, but 
they can not keep their promise, a fact which does 
not trouble them much.” The Ukraine is drained of 
all its edibles beyond what the inhabitants can conceal. 
It will yield fresh crops in due time. The peasants will 
be enslaved by their German taskmasters and then, says 
the London paper, the wheat will be forthcoming. “If 
the enemy derive small profit from his invasion of wes- 
tern Russia this year, he will repay himself a thousand- 
fold next year unless the Allies act.” In the circum- 
stances the schemes that found favor in the British 
foreign office took account of the Siberian route aad 
the Archangel-route. The Bolsheviks are understood 
to have offered no objection to the kind of expedition 
now forming provided it went with formal recognition 
of the Soviet government. 


Recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


O inspired newspaper in Europe gives the least in- 
timation that recognition of the Soviets is contem- 
plated by any government in the West. The struggle 
between the Russian elements involves the issue of 
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Soviet or of Constituent Assembly. Which is the right- 
ful authority? The question perplexes the Bolsheviks 
more and more, says the Paris Temps, and it is hinted 
that the quarrel between Lenin and Trotzky hinges upon 
this issue: Lenin’s dispersal of the Constituent Assem- 
bly at the point of the bayonet is turning out, as the 
Paris dailies see the crisis, to be a grave tactical blunder. 
The Constituent is said to be sitting somewhere in secret 
from time to time. It expects to emerge as the rightful 
sovereign power in the land the moment the Bolsheviks 
have fallen. Just what facts underlie the French news- 
paper assumption that the fall of Lenin is impending 
can not be gleaned from the Figaro, the Débats or the 
Temps; but they agree that it is inevitable. Lenin is 
telling his newspaper friends that the Constituent As- 
sembly is not Russian. It is an exotic device borrowed 
from the parliamentary life of the West and appealing 
to the “intelligentsia.” The proletariat can not work 
with such a body or through it. President Wilson is 
understood by the Humanité to be a convert to this 
view. He thinks Russian institutions should be racy 
of the Russian soil and that any effort to force institu- 
tions from without would but strengthen the Bolsheviks. 
This theory of the situation finds little favor with the 
newspaper press of the traditional school in Europe. It 
seems a way of playing into the hands of Lenin, whose 
aims, as the London Telegraph declares, are not na- 
tional but international, and who is more concerned with 
the extension of the class-war than he is with the safety 
of the country of which he has constituted himself 
ruler. 


Immediate Aim of British 
Diplomacy in Russia. 


MANY arguments have been laid before President 

Wilson within the past two or three months to 
induce him to throw the weight of his influence in favor 
of the Constituent Assembly. The British plea is that 
this body is “representative” of Russia. It contains 
Octobrists and Cadets, besides social revolutionaries of 
various schools. What weakens the Constituent Assem- 
bly at home is the fear of the peasants that it will take 
up the land question. Lenin and his Bolsheviks have 
strengthened themselves enormously with the agricul- 
tural masses by the unsparing absolutism of their land 
confiscation. The land has been taken away from the 
lords of the soil and divided among the peasants. No 
other issue can stand for a moment in Russia, we are 
reminded by the London Westminster Gazette, when 
the land problem is to the fore. Lenin assures the 
peasants that opposition to Bolshevism emanates from 
men eager to get back the land and there is much in 
the aspect of affairs to lend plausibility to the sugges- 
tion. This detail must be borne in mind at every stage 
of the adventure to which the United States govern- 
ment has just given the weight of its approval. Wash- 
ington, Tokyo and London must give no countenance to 
plans which superficially or by implication connect 
themselves with this agrarian issue, and of this Presi- 
dent Wilson is believed to be well aware. “The great 
majority of the Russian people are not workmen or in- 
tellectuals who understand what is at stake in the Euro- 
pean conflict but peasants who desire above all things 
possession of land.” The business of an expedition 
will be to learn among other things how far the Bolshe- 
viks control these peasants. 
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Mistakes to Be Avoided in 
Russia. 


ONE delusion under which some British politician; 

labor is that an anti-Bolshevik government in Rvs. 
sia would necessarily be a pro-Ally government. |) 
pointing this out, the Manchester Guardian notes that 
the Ukraine government has been both anti-Bolshevis 
and pro-German and that the Don government has bee 
the same. “These two between them have broken down 
the eastern front and introduced the Germans to the 
heart of Asia.” However, London as well as Paris js 
filled with Russian refugees of all schools of politica 
thought, some of whom have held high office in the 
past, and they give exactly opposite interpretations oj 
the facts. Madame Polovtsev, who was in the Kerensky 
cabinet, declares her faith in a rising of all Russians if 
ever the Japanese reach a “real Russian town.” David 
Soskice writes in the Manchester daily that the days 
of Bolshevism are ended and that the Russians eagerly 
await Allied help in the shape of the coming expedition, 
The well-informed Liberal organ thus states its ow 
view : 


“Our Moscow correspondent has time after time insisted 
that in eastern Europe the economic motive, whether with 
the Bolsheviks or the anti-Bolsheviks, has proved mor 
powerful than the nationalist. If that be true, we mus 
not make the error of resting Allied policy on the assump- 
tion that the nationalist motive is more powerful than the 
economic. Yet does not the whole argument for interven. 
tion really rest upon that assumption? Assuredly national 
sentiment and national pride will return to strength whe 
the tremendous economic issue in eastern Europe has been 
more or less adjusted. But there is no short cut to it, stil 
less any early prospect of ‘Russian participation in the 
world-struggle. Let us shed illusions, however pleasant 
Yet it is practically certain that a Russia which has in fait 
measure recovered herself at home will be hostile to Ger- 
many. The real interest of Allied policy is, therefore, to 
hasten Russia’s economic and social recovery, just as Ger- 
many’s interest and practice are to cultivate and perpetuate 
anarchy in Russia. President Wilson fully understands 
that, but, as M. Pichon shows, there are still some Allied 
statesmen who dream of transforming Russia into a bel- 
ligerent by some violent stroke of melodrama. There are 
many Russians in exile who advise that course, but they 
are dangerous guides. The way they point to is almost 
certainly the way of chronic anarchy. If Russia is evet 
again to count politically among the nations it can only 
come as the fruit of a slow recovery.” 


German Press on the Russian 
Crisis. 

A® long ago as last July the press of Germany begat 
to revise its idea that the position of the father 
land in Russia was as secure as the words of Em 
peror William implied. His Majesty’s speeches pro 
claim to the world that Germany has reduced her foe 
on the East to impotence. William II., the Temps says 
was even interesting himself in the fate of the late 
Nicholas Romanoff and lending his influence to a mot 
archical restoration. The project of Allied aid to? 
Soviet government altered that attitude. The Germat 
press began to discuss the wisdom of hostility to the 
Soviet government. The Kdlnische Volkszeitung and 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt discovered almost simul 
taneously that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk might not be 
such a good thing for Germany after all. Then the 


Kélnische Zeitung took up the cry. The suggestion 
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GERMANY DESPAIRS OF 


was that Germany had nothing to gain by overthrowing 
the Bolsheviks. The view has been taken up in other 
German papers known to be under official inspiration. 
Consequently within two months there has taken place 
a revolution in Germany’s policy on the Bolshevik issue. 
The new idea at the Wilhelmstrasse is understood in 
England to be peace with the Bolsheviks in order to 


The Kaiser has had an attack of Spanish influenza. But wait 
until he gets the American grip in his throat !—Baltimore American. 


VICTORY IN THE WEST 


foil the Allies. How far this policy has been translated 
into reality remains uncertain; but the Wilhelmstrasse 
is greatly alarmed, the London News learns from excel- 
lent sources, at the prospects opened up by the Wilson 
project in Russia. If the Allies throw their weight 
against the Bolsheviks, the Germans will do their best, 
the London daily says, to keep them in power. 


There’s one thing about might— it’s the only thing that will make 
Germany right.—Detroit Free Press. 





LUDENDORFF AND THE CROWN 
PRINCE COME BACK TOGETHER 


HAVING ascertained definitely that reinforcements 

from Austria were unlikely, Ludendorff went to 
great headquarters and proposed a new conception of 
the western front to William II. The conception had 
been endorsed by the general staff. His Majesty could 
not have refused ratification without assuming full re- 
sponsibility for any grave disaster. It was midsummer 
and the Americans were beginning to figure seriously 
from a German point of view. The conception of Lu- 
dendorff gets rid of an eastern front and a western 
front and shows us a “passive” front and an “active” 
front. In the West the front is to be kept active, at any 
rate for some weeks to come. In the East it is to be 


passive until the Russian military policy of the western 
allies develops. These details leak out of Switzerland 
into the Dutch and Italian press and are made much of 


by the military experts of the Paris and London dailies. 
In the last resort they make definite the new military 
conception at Berlin as expounded in the National-Zei- 
tung. They no longer believe at Berlin that victory in 
the West is possible. The need there is to save the 
prestige of the dynasty and to give the Prussian Crown 
Prince a chance to redeem himself. An active western 
front means that the fighting there henceforth will wear 
down the Americans continually so that they can never 
strike in force. -The expert of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
long since contended that this was the one way to foil 
Foch’s purpose to husband the reserves for the final 
overwhelming blow. Ludendorff will not wait for the 
Americans to increase by next spring to two or three 
millions. He will attack again and yet again so that the 
Americans wear themselves out by attrition. 





The “Active” Front and the 
“Passive” Front. 


N EWSPAPERS in Germany continue, in the fashion 

of the Kdlnische, to talk of driving a wedge be- 
tween British and French, of a drive on Paris, of a 
move towards the channel ports, of “an active front in 
the West,” to use the new phraseology. The general 
staff has no idea at all that it can translate this talk into 
actual fact. Even if they could get Paris, the theorists 
of the new situation think they would have to give it up. 
Germany has nothing. territorially to gain in the West, 
as the logic of the new school runs at,great headquar- 
ters, and the German Crown Prince, as the London 
Times expert observes, must make the best of it. Un- 
derlying the new attitude, the London News says, is a 
“philosophy.” It seems to find most adequate expres- 
sion in the Berlin National-Zeitung, altho it influences 


What the Western 
Front Now Signifies 
to the German Press 


the military comment of the Vossische. The mistake of 
the general staff in the past, as these authorities ex- 
pound it, resided in a belief that the French could be 
brought to submission by conquest, by invading the 
soil of the “patrie,” rendering the lives of the French 
miserable and causing intense peace pressure to wear 
down the will of the government. On that theory the 
Crown Prince and the Westerners went as far as they 
liked. They made it difficult for even so strong a char- 
acter as Clemenceau to hold out. The tale was spread 
in this phase of the offensive that the Americans would 
never come. All the scenes in the Chamber of Deputies 
at Paris have in reality, observes the Paris Temps, been 
dramatizations of this German plot. Clemenceau would 
tell frenzied deputies that the Americans were coming. 
The deputies, especially the Socialists, would cry that 
the Boche was marching towards Paris. For some 
weeks everything seemed to be going Ludendorff’s way 
and the way of the Crown Prince. Now each has been 
brought to see that unsuspected forces of endurance 
were aroused in the souls of the French. Then the cry 
spread, says the Vossische sadly, that “they come, they 
come!” The reference was, naturally, to the Americans. 
They are everywhere now. 





Revolution in the Feeling of 
the French. 


Att German newspapers in touch with the general 

staff have ridiculed the tone of the French 
press, a press too censored, it was declared, to express 
the judgment of the nation, to interpret its attitude. 
The trials of editors for treason seemed to the Kreuz- 
Zeitung to vindicate its view that none of the French 
newspapers reflected the national temper when they said 
that the republic would never recognize a German vic- 
tory. Here, as the National-Zeitung now admits, was a 
German military blunder. Every development in the 
republic, the Berlin organ now says, convinces the well- 
informed that the French people will fight to the last 
against the German invader. It is unjust to Ludendorff 
and the general staff to deny them capacity to see this 
truth, the Berlin daily declares. These men see that 
America, with a crusader’s ardor, grows daily more 
fanatical. England sees that if she were to admit Ger- 
man victory she would lose not only the war but her 
existence. Each fresh German victory in the West 
creates in the minds of Frenchmen, Englishmen and 
Americans not a belief that Germany is invincible and 
that a peace ought to be made with her at once but ex- 
actly the opposite view. It is evidence of how far, the 
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German authorities have traveled mentally, says the 
London News, that the Vossische and the Frankfurter 
and the Kélnische can discuss this psychological detail 
freely now, altho a year back the Vorwarts was sus- 
pended for merely hinting at it. The German war ma- 
chine has shown its strength, says the Vossische now, 
but that only makes the outside world more determined 
to destroy it. When suggestions of this kind were first 
made in the German press the Crown Prince, the Mac- 
kensens and the Falkenhayns and the Hutiers and the 
Belows shrugged their shoulders. Now they are thought 
to have seen that the future of the world can not be de- 
termined by their military achievements. The situation 
is such that only the annihilation of Britain and Amer- 
; ica as well as France and the other powers of the En- 
4 tente can win peace through victory for the fatherland. 
Breaking into Amiens, Calais or Paris can not destroy 
rs the grand alliance against the Germans. One thing can 
be done. The Americans may either be discouraged or 
brought to see that their great effort is pointless, not 
i calculated to achieve the end in view. 



















































Germany Frames a Military 
Policy for Our Benefit. 


“TACTICAL and strategical innovations will charac- 

terize the offensive to be launched in the West by 
Ludendorff, if it be not in progress already. The pre- 
diction is that of the military expert of the Amsterdam 
Telegraaf, who has often before accurately foretold 
events of this sort. The German dailies, the Dutch 
authority says, are correct in predicting a furiously 
active front in the West before the winter sets in. The 
American reinforcements must not be allowed time for 
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launched against the Germans at the pleasure of the 
unified command under Foch. The Americans must 
somehow be got into the fray at once. This is not the 
view of Foch, admits the expert of the Kreuz-Zeitung. 
Foch wants to hold back the Americans as long as possi- 
ble not only that their training may be complete but 
because of the tactical advantage of mere numbers alone. 
That, of course, is not the idea of the general staff in 
Berlin. Its members will not endure a passive front in 
the West to suit Foch when the front there ought to be 
active in the interests of Ludendorff. The fighting 
therefore will go on, perhaps, as some German papers 
say, at an unexampled rate. This policy will make the 
Americans pay dearly for every inch of ground they 
stand on, as the Vossische puts it, and it will reduce the 
effectives in the spring campaign. 





The Coming Reestablishment 
of an Eastern Front. 


WHILE the Americans are drawn more and more 

into the offensive westward, the general staff at 
Berlin, as nearly all Europe’s military experts agree, 
will prepare for that reestablishment of an eastern 
front which is seen by Ludendorff to be inevitable. 
The experts of the Berlin dailies are somewhat puzzled 





Nelo (a9 
“PAPA! DON’T YOU KNOW ME?” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


by British statements that Ludendorff and the rest dread 
more than anything else a revival of an eastern front. 
Military experts in Germany industriously explain in 
organs like the Tageblatt and the Lokalanzeiger that a 
revival of the eastern front by the Entente would ex- 
actly suit the Berlin general staff. This detail will be 
best understood in the light of what the latter styles 


“Lenin’s theory of the world-war.” The western front: 


stands for the antagonism between Germany and Eng- 
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LENIN’S THEORY 


land. The eastern front will be reestablished through 
the antagonism of Japan and the United States. Sooner 
or later, from the logic of circumstance, says the Lokal- 
anzgeiger, Japan and the United States will be in the 
throes of their inevitable war. This fact is obscured 
by the collapse on the eastern front. From a military 


point of view, Germany should welcome the establish- 
ment of a front in the East by the Entente because Japan 
and the United States will go to war with one another 
for the sake of controlling that front. The establish- 
ment of an eastern front will have the great advantage, 
from the German point of view, of dividing the forces 
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of the United States and complicating the question of 
supply. “The Americans entertain the delusion that 
they can set up a front or not as they please. They will 
soon learn that the issue is not in their hands but in 
those of fate.” The notion that Japan and the United 
States will by their antagonisms cause the world-war to 
enter a totally new phase is, as recent press comment 
shows, ineradicable in the German military expert mind. 





Setting the Americans Against 
the British. 


N OW that American troops have been brigaded with 

French and British divisions, the military experts 
of Germany have more material for comment upon the 
capacity of the latest arrival in the war. The French, 
says the Vossische, very characteristically make heroes 


Finland begging America for food must first get rid of the 
dachshund under the table—N. Y. World. 


American-style fighting seems highly offensive to the Germans.— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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TROUBLESOME PETS 


—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


of their newest ally and fill him with conceit. Not so 
the British. The contact between Americans and 
British, it says, has immensely accentuated the antag- 
onism between the two nations. That is the idea of an 
observer in the Kreuz-Zeitung. Enough has been ob- 
served at the front, to say nothing of information 
gleaned from prisoners, to suggest that as a result of 
the brigading the mutual animosities of English and 
Americans are more intense than those between any 
two sets of actual belligerents. The British are fond 
of scolding the Americans for having come into the war 
so late while the Americans complain that the British 
are thoroly stupid, so stupid, in fact, that they are in- 
capable of teaching anybody anything about the art of 
war. All this, naturally, adds the Berlin commentator, 
is carefully concealed from the people at home, who get 


- glowing accounts—carefully censored—of the Anglo- 


American brotherhood. What worries the Americans 
in high command, adds the critic of the Kélnische, is 
the incredible ignorance of the British after four years 
of war. The British have no technical training of their 
own and their experience is of little use to the Amer- 
icans because the national temperaments are totally 
different. The expert of the Vorwarts predicts that the 
practice of brigading British and Americans will be 
abandoned as experience shows that the results are not 
worth the price. The Rome Tribuna observes that these 
reports in the German press are somewhat ostentatious 
and gratuitous, seeing that the Germans have not had 
time to learn anything valuable about the results of the 
brigading experiment. 


The most important war aim is straight shooting.—Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 


The Boche has two strong reasons for remembering the Marne. 
—Washington Post. 
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EUROPEAN BEWILDERMENT AT Does the Washington = 


Government Miss the Re- _ The 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S DIPLOMACY lation of War to Politics? pen 


"T HERE is still no American representation in that his entry into the war. The London Post, which got tun 
Versailles Council which has the destinies of the such a disagreeable shock when Lord Reading was } serv 
Allies in its hands. Two delegates of the Washington made ambassador here, now denies that the war is be- Dis 
government are in attendance. One of them is General ing waged for democracy. A great deal of harm has higt 
Tasker H. Bliss, recently decorated with a ribbon of a been done to the Allied cause, it thinks, “by confusing 
high order by King George. The other representative it with liberalism.” There is an insidious propaganda at 
° - a ‘ ° aa ‘ A . M: 
of America in the Versailles Council is, or was until work, it suspects. “We are fighting not for liberalism Pen 
lately, Secretary Frasier of the United States Embassy. or democracy but for king and country,” says the organ Repu 
These gentlemen listen attentively. They take notes. of Toryism, repeating what it has observed before. 
They report back to Washington. But they sign no The London Statist, a most important organ of finance, 
document. If the subject under consideration be polit- says that much claptrap is uttered on the subject of EN 
ical, they remain dumb. If it be military, the same democracy. The western allies, it feels confident, are LE 
reticence characterizes them. Several months ago the not fighting for democracy or for anything but their 
two Americans did say something. They participated own material interests and hence nothing is gained by W 
in a debate of importance. They got into trouble. The failure to admit the fact honestly. The French press, 
Washington government gave both General Bliss and however, will not follow the British ally here. There _ 
Mr. Frasier to understand that they must not be so in- is in France a feeling of such profound gratitude to Mr. sone 
discreet again. So they have become as careful as a Wilson as the supreme friend of France in her hour bie 
pair of sphinxes. All this, says the London paper, is of need that it is actually unsafe, as the Gaulois admits, agait 
“caused by the fixed idea of President Wilson not to to criticize him even in a friendly spirit. Hence it to th 
entrust his power of decision in political matters even would be quite impossible, as British dailies concede, to othe: 
in the least degree and in the most temporary way to induce the French government to join in any effort to The 
persons not directly under his watch.” Consequently bring pressure upon Mr. Wilson with reference to the imme 
there is no finality in what is settled at Versailles.unless Versailles Council. . Angl 
the subject be technically military. Rome, London and Se libert 
Paris, says the London Outlook, agree upon a course Altog 
of action. The matter must be referred to the White Do the British Misunderstand Willi 


House before it can go a step further. ae. Womaer The 


FF, NGLISHMEN ought to understand that the United abies 
The Connection Between War States, to quote London Truth, did not go into the hese 
and Politics. war on behalf of Great Britain. Mr. Wilson has wisely supre 
A FALSE conception at Washington is held in the refrained from conveying any impression that America peril 
London paper to be responsible for the trouble is fighting on England’s account. “On our side,” re- ia Se 
against which the Versailles Council contends. That marks this important organ of London society, “we had tie 
false conception relates to war and politics. The Wash- better avoid any misconception on this point.” For one of the 
ington government thinks there is no connection be- thing, while England is gushing over America, to use 
tween them. Now there is an intimate relation between the British paper’s expression, America is not gushing opinic 
war and politics, as the great general staff in Berlin over England. “There is a lack of reciprocity in the pectec 
knows well. Every great writer on war lays emphasis gush.” This may cause in the English mind a certain Chews 
upon the necessity of taking political considerations into annoyance—perhaps a revulsion of feeling. To quote chece: 
account in the conduct of strategy. A sheer delusion further: That - 
thus underlies the attitude of the Washington govern- | 
ment to a vital detail of the world-war. “The American 
government does not believe military and political ac- 
ton bes closely interwoven a they realy =f” hen ft comes f seling py and provoke the wrth 
. : a . the disappointed ones against America. No doubt there n 
itself is but an aspect of politics. The Paris Temps has ere hundreds of thousands of Americans prior to 1917 suprer 
gone even further in connecting war with politics. It who appreciated generously both the spirit in which this nale d 
tells us through a writer who is himself a strategist country had taken up arms and the efforts and sacrifices the co 
that a war for democracy is a political war. Every we had made in the common cause of the Allies; but there militar 
war.is of necessity a political war. The Manchester were quite as many—possibly more—who believed that we Germa 
Guardian observes that there is no line separating war Were fighting for our own hand and that we had either toa p 
and politics. Yet America believes that there can be Shirked our duty in the war or let our allies down by our like th 
no politics in war. The President himself says that muddling and blundering—a view sedulously omar organs 
politics is “adjourned.” The American attitude here eenienet Beliich pragegnntisis. jute he Tat Chong © - nisch-] 
. : any American desired was to take part in the further ag- 
not only puzzles the European mind but evokes the grandizement of the British Empire, or in assisting British allies t 
comment that all this helps the Germans. industry and. commerce to deal a deadly blow at a dan- power, 
gerous competitor; and the prevalence of the feeling that she wi 
Is There a Reaction Against intervention would have such results was one of the causes upon |] 
Wilson? which kept the United States out so long. Our business is opinior 
TUDENTS of the European press need not be told so to comport ourselves, especially in regard to our dis- card te 
that some newspapers of the Allies are revising the cussion of peace terms and the future relations of the more s 
first enthusiasm over President Wilson which attended belligerent states, as to take the last trace of color out of 
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“For another, we may find that some of our ideas about 
what we are going to get out of the war do not square 
with American ideas, which may cause disappointment A Ne 
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BRITISH PACIFISTS AS 


such ideas. That is certainly not universally understood 
among us at present.” 

The fact that America is playing a lone hand does 
not escape the attention of the Berlin Kreuz-Zei- 
tung and its German contemporaries. Obviously, ob- 
serves the organ of the court circle, Mr. Wilson is wise. 
Discussion of the topic in the German press reveals a 
high estimate of the President’s capacity but a poor esti- 


Mahomet V. may have been assassinated, but for a sultan that 
does not mean that he did not die a natural death—Springfield 
Republican. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM AS A 
LEADER OF DEMOCRACY 


ILLIAM IL., in the words of the Paris Humanité, 

is behind the rest of the world in his discovery of 
freedom, but he seems determined to make up for lost 
time. The transformation dates from last June, when 
his Majesty at great headquarters made his speech 
against the Anglo-Saxon race. It is a breed given over 
to the worship of money. It seeks the subjection of 
other races to itself, especially in the economic sphere. 
The combination of all the Anglo-Saxon peoples is the 
immediate peril of continental Europe. Opposed to the 
Anglo-Saxon materialism is the Germanic conception of 
liberty for all, of honor, of morality, of law and order. 
Altogether, it was the most sensational utterance of 
William II., says the Paris Temps, since the war began. 
The note has been sounded again and again until the 
address of the other day to troops in Berlin, in which 


liberty and the rights of free men were heralded as the . 


supreme consideration in the face of the Anglo-Saxon 
peril. The European press is puzzled by all this, and 
in Italy the topic is discussed in connection with the 
elevation of Philip Scheidemann to the vice-presidency 
of the Reichstag. Some deep-laid scheme of a political 
character underlies all these manifestations, in the 
opinion of the Rome Tribuna, and the objective is sus- 
pected to be President Wilson. Even a “democratic” 
Chancellor — say von Payer — may emerge before the 
obscurities of the present situation are cleared away. 
That is the Italian view. 





William II. and the Key to 
the War. 


ANOTHER important development at Berlin is the 

return of the “Easterners” in the general staff to 
supreme control over the military situation. The Gior- 
nale d’Italia, well informed on these points, attributes 
the collapse of the “Westerners” among the German 
military magnates less to the disasters in France—the 
German press makes light of these—than to the “key 
to a peace” argument. It comes to the fore in dailies 
like the Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten, and in 
organs of the great commercial interests like the Rhei- 
nisch-W estphdlische Zeitung. What holds the western 
allies together, from this point of view, is British sea- 
power. Hence Great Britain can make peace whenever 
she wishes. The Wilhelmstrasse must therefore work 
upon British opinion. Kithlmann had to go, in the 
opinion of the Italians, because he showed the trump- 
card too plainly. Hinze plays the same game but with 
more subtlety. Everything will be done from now on 
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mate of his character. He is held up to the world as 
a sly and unprincipled enemy of Germany in those Ger- 
man newspapers which take their cue from the Junker 
clique. There begins, at the same time, to dawn upon 
a certain class of dailies an idea that the fatherland 
may have mistaken the man in essentials. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung is not so sure that Mr. Wilson is the 
subtle schemer depicted in the Junker press. 


We may not be fighting the German people, but they have a 


curious way of getting between us and the Hohenzollerns.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


European Amazement at 
a Revolutionary Attitude 
of the Hohenzollerns 


to persuade the English that a reasonable peace is in 
sight. Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine and the Italian 
“irredenta” are used as pawns in the Swiss “conversa- 
tions,” which proceed, it is believed, under Vatican 
auspices. Meanwhile, a “peace offensive” directed 
against President Wilson has for its object the detach- 
ment of England from the United States. The Presi- 
dent is represented as the enemy of peace in Europe. 
He seeks the aggrandizement of his own country along 
imperialist lines. The real democrat is William of Ber- 
lin. The inspired press of the Central Powers diffuses 
impressions of Mr. Wilson as the only autocrat left any- 
where in the world outside of Japan. Even Mahomet 
VI., the new Sultan of Turkey, embraces the principles 
of democracy, notes the Socialist Avanti of Naples. 


The solitary protest emanates from the clique of Mag- 
yars at Budapest. 


British Pacifists and Hohen- 
; zollern Democrats. 
N promotion of the scheme to detach the Lloyd George 


government from President Wilson, according to the 
Rome Tribuna, there has been established some obscure 
connection between German agents in Switzerland and 
English pacifists in London. The Italian daily names 
Philip Snowden, the Socialist in the Commons, as an 
object of suspicion. Ever since the great war began, it 
says, he has acted more or less like a German agent. 
“He is a sort of inept Lenin without the eloquence or 
the strength of the Russian.” He is accused of working 
constantly to spread dissensions between Rome and 
London. He acts more or less clandestinely, according 
to the charges, with pacifists like Ramsay Macdonald 
and Roden Buxton and Arthur Ponsonby. They see 
reason to believe that Arthur Henderson is in sympathy 
with their views. The great gun in this campaign took 
the form of the last Lansdowne letter. It is interpreted 
in Italy as a somewhat thinly disguised attack upon the 
policy of President Wilson. In the Labor Leader of 
London Philip Snowden has said that Mr. Wilson is 
now the greatest obstacle to peace. The cooling of the 
first fine enthusiasm for President Wilson in British 
radical circles is ascribed in the Italian paper to the 
campaign of Philip Snowden and Ramsay Macdonald. 
They are profoundly impressed, on the other hand, by 
the conversion of Emperor William to democratic ideas. 
In Italy the suspicion prevails that these developments 
are ascribable to the activities of Count Bernstorff. He 
has returned recently from pilgrimages to Scandinavia 







































































































































































































































































































































































































THE WATCH ON THE RHINE—NEW VERSION 
—London Punch 


and Turkey. His hand is seen in the effort to divide 
England and America. He is thought to know both 
countries better than they are known by any other Ger- 
man in official life. It was the Bernstorff influence 
which first led William II. to show less ostentation to 
American plutocrats on their yachts in German waters. 
The political effect was bad. It is Bernstorff who 
spreads the idea that the war is not popular with Amer- 
icans. It is Bernstorff, finally, who forms the mysteri- 
ous link between British pacifism and the Hohenzollern 
campaign for liberty. 





German Socialism and the ‘ 
Democracy of William II. 


S CHEIDEMANN and his majority Socialists at Ber- 

lin believe in the feasibility of the entering wedge 
between the Wilson administration and the Lloyd 
George administration. Scheidemann is weary of the 
war. Thus the Paris Figaro. Von Payer, the vice- 
chancellor, a progressive liberal in the Berlin sense, has 
made the Scheidemann pacifist attitude his own. He 
told a Reichstag committee that Germany has always 
stood for “personal liberty” and government by law. 
Germany, he adds, is the enemy of autocracy every- 
where. These things could not have been said without 
previous reference to the “all highest” and they seem to 
Italian dailies to be remarkably like the words of actors 
getting a cue. Von Payer actually defended the gen- 
eral staff from the charge of suppressing democracy in 
Germany. The general staff, he says, never interferes 
in politics. All these conversions inspire a suspicion in 
the Socialist press of France and Italy. The Naples 
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Avanti sneers at Scheidemann for putting on a high 
hat when he went to Potsdam to see the Emperor. Time 
was, it reminds us, when Scheidemann would not go to 
the palace with the “bourgeois” parties when they paid 
their respects to his Majesty at the opening of the 
Reichstag. Now he gets himself up in the official frock 
coat and high hat and is received like an old and intimate 
friend of the Hohenzollern. He has been a lackey of 
imperialism, says the Avaviti, ever since the war began. 
He thinks he can rule socialistically at the bidding of 
the bourgeoisie. Let him take his cue from Lenin. The 
revolution must be proletarian. Overlooking that obvi- 
ous truth, Scheidemann pretends to take seriously the 
Hohenzollern “democracy.” It is true that Albert 
Thomas, the French Socialist leader, made the same 
mistake. He went to Petrograd when Nicholas was stil] 
on the throne. Thomas made his three obeisances. He 
kissed the Czarina’s hand. He gave a bouquet of flowers 
to the Grand Duchess Tatiana. In a few months after 
its conversion to “democracy,” the Romanoff dynasty 
was overturned. Let Scheidemann and the Hohenzol- 
lern think of that. This conversion to democracy is too 
late, too sudden. Other Socialist dailies abroad hint at 
the same thing. 






Germany Waiting for the Peace 
Cat to Jump. 


OLITICAL circles in Berlin follow with attentive 

interest, observes the Débats, the preparations for 
the general election in the British Isles. It must take 
place by November, according to the prophets of Berlin. 
All sorts of peace trial balloons will fill the German sky. 
William II. will talk more and more about liberty. The 
Berlin Vorwdarts constantly assures its readers that the 
British workingmen are war-weary. They feel that 
England has gained the geographical object of the strug- 
gle, namely, Belgium and northern France, with a suita- 
ble pact affecting Alsace and Lorraine. Since Germany 
is willing to give these up, why prolong the war? Labor 


























THE REFUGEES 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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radical constituencies. A remarkable intimacy with 
local political conditions in England is displayed in these 
comments of the Vorwarts. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
is also so remarkably well-informed on some points of 
detail that English newspapers of the London Post type 
wonder how the Germans find out such things. The 
approaching election being the most important political 
event in any western country since the beginning of the 
war, Germany plans to influence the outcome. Hence 
the anxiety for liberty and the rights of man at Pots- 
dam. There are Junkers, our contemporary says, who 
affect golf, cricket, wear English styles and stick mono- 
cles in their faces. It is all part of the great deception, 
a continuation of the theatricals of the Bernstorffs and 
the Kihlmanns. The inspired press of Berlin has for 
weeks prepared the appropriate comment for publication 
in the newspapers. There may be a sensational revela- 
tion of another “reasohable peace” rejected by Mr. 
Lansing or Mr. Balfour. 





Politics and Strategy in Berlin. 
‘THE controversy of the moment in Berlin, to follow 

the impressions of the London Post, is as much 
military as political. The “Westerners” are chafing at 
their check. The Crown Prince still wants to strike for 
Paris. An important plan has miscarried. Ludendorft 
meant to crush the Allies in the West. Next would come 
a submarine campaign deadlier than ever. Offensives 
in Russia and the East generally would wind up the war 
with glory. These details are from the Copenhagen 
Politiken, with excellent sources of information. The 
East would solve the food problem. The submarine war 
could be kept up for years. These calculations have 
gone awry only because Americans by the million can 
be landed expeditiously. They cling to no more delu- 
sions on that score at Berlin. Only last May high mili- 
tary authority was quoted in the Vorwiarts for the asser- 






































“WHO TOLD YOU THERE WERE NO AMERICANS IN 
FRANCE, PAPA?” 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 


MIXING WAR AND POLITICS IN GERMANY 


candidates, says the Vorwdrts further, will sweep the 














ISN’T NATURE WONDERFUL ! 
THINK OF ALL THE PRETTY 
LITTLE BLOSSONIS AND, OH, 
THE MUSIC OF THE BIRDS 
AND THE STRIPES ON ZEBRAS 
AND THE SPECKLES ON THE 
POTATO BUG—AND—— 
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SPEAKING OF THE DRIVE TO PARIS AND A VICTORIOUS 
PEACE 
—Ding in N. Y. Tribune 
‘ 

tion that the Americans could not come in time and that 
their incapacity was established. Now the German press 
is explaining. The whole comment may be summed up 
in the phrase of the Kreuz-Zeitung: British sea-power. 
Thus the credit is given to the English and not to the 
Americans. The situation is improved by official Berlin 
for the purposes of one of its familiar effusions regard- 
ing the necessity of building up a powerful German fleet 
after the war. Here, observes the Paris Gaulois, we 
have an example of the cleverness with which politics 
and war are made to serve one another by the Germans. 
They know how to mix the two, it adds, in accordance 
with the advice of Clausewitz. The same remark is 
made in another form by the London Post: 


“Majority Socialism offers peace in the name of Social- 
ism when things are going ill; when they improve Majority 
Socialism disappears altogether. It exists not. It is no 
longer wanted. Nor, be it remembered, do the Pan-Ger- 
mans who rule Germany approve of Socialism. They will 
use it for their own purposes, as they did at the Stockholm 
Conference, when the German Socialists bashfully present- 
ed Pan-German terms as their own brilliant idea. But 
the rulers of Germany, did they obtain victory over the 
Allies, would straightway turn their guns upon the Social- 
ists at home. The Majority Socialists, well aware of the 
prospect, make haste to agree with their adversaries before- 
hand. Should the anticipated victory occur they will shout 
with the Pan-Germans and dip unclean hands in the spoils. 
Should defeat be the portion of the German armies (but 
that the Socialists declare to be merely impossible) they 
will instantly revert, to international brotherhood and down 
with the Pan-Germans. At the same time, they will fawn 
upon the Socialists among the Allies, and so make the 
best of both worlds. 

“These are the people with whom we are exhorted by 
the Pacifists to make friends. They are not nice people; 
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indeed, if the truth were known, it is possible that a more 
unscrupulous and craven set of politicians does not exist.” 








Germany’s New Diplomatic 
Move. 

FrOR the next month or two the energies of the Wil- 

helmstrasse will be directed to the creation of an 
idea that a rift has appeared in the Anglo-American 
lute. The theory, notes the Rome Giornale, already 
affords comfort to the German press of the dual mon- 
archy. The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) is convinced 
that France remains in the war only because American 
money is plentiful. Italy will be intractable for the 
same reason. These two countries are sedulously fed 
with insinuations that Japan is already a source of dis- 
cord between London and Washington. The Londoners 
are also in some dread of America’s expanding mercan- 
tile marine. There has thus grown up in the Central 
Powers a conception that between the two Anglo-Saxon 
nations the conflict of irreconcilable interests will pro- 
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duce a crisis of magnitude. England is even now seri- 
ously thinking of going out of the war and President 
Wilson is at his wits’ ends to keep the grand alliance in 
being. Such is the state of international relations as set 
forth by the press bureau at the Wilhelmstrasse, ob- 
serves the Débats. The neutral world is worked along 
these lines through the medium of subsidized papers in 
Spain, some in the French language. Prince von Biilow, 
the former Chancellor, is said to be the directing mind, 
altho his hand is not visible. He is.the supreme press 
agent, our French contemporaries suspect, and the 
present maneuver may go as far as a great discovery 
that Prince Lichnowsky was right, after all. He may 
be brought back from Switzerland a rehabilitated man 
for the sake, hints the Paris paper, of the effect upon 
the English. In any event, William II. will continue to 
protest his devotion to liberty, morality and government 
by law. God, remarks the Paris Victoire, will be kept 
in the background by his Majesty for the present. 








It was certainly an inspired typographical error which made one 
of the stories from the front refer to the “Clown Prince.”—Nash- 


ville Southern Lumberman, 








The chief point of difference between Kaiser Bill and Kaiser 
Karl seems to be that Kaiser Karl knows when he is licked.—N. Y. 
Morning Telegraph. 











IMPERIAL TOKYO HALT- 
ED BY WASHINGTON 


Y its action in the far East, the Wilson administra- 

tion has checked the policy of Japanese imperialism 
of which Baron Goto is the agent at Tokyo. The 
decision to send a small force to do police work in 
Siberia is not at all satisfactory to the elements behind 
General Oshima, the war minister. It is a sort of veto 
from Washington upon the policy formulated when the 
council of field-marshals was held at Tokyo last June. 
So much may be gleaned from the satisfied comment 
of the Manchester Guardian, to say nothing of the 
disillusioned tone of dailies abroad like the Milan Cor- 
riere. To liberal elements in the far East, however, 
and especially to the Chinese revolutionaries and to the 
popular leaders in Japan like Mr. Hara and Mr. Ooka, 
the new aspect of affairs is heartening, or so the Lon- 
don News thinks. Had the Washington government 
yielded to the pleas of some factions in the chancel- 
leries led by Mr. Balfour in England and by Baron 
Sonnino in Italy, an army would by this time be inter- 
vening in Russia by way of the far East. The Chinese 
revolution would be profoundly affected, a revolution 
which, as the liberal Manchester newspaper says, is 
a fundamental factor in the crisis, altho it is wholly 
ignored in some countries. There is also reason to 
suspect from liberal newspaper comment abroad that 
the mysterious treaty between the Elder Statesmen in 
Tokyo and the government of President Feng Kwo- 
chang will be subjected to scrutiny if not revision in 
Washington. President Wilson has thus answered the 
plea of certain radical organs abroad that he take the 
whole far-eastern situation out of the hands of Euro- 
pean imperialists in the interests of that democracy he 
sO uncompromizingly champions. He has stepped be- 
tween Russia and the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

































Effects of the Wilson Policy Upon 
the Chinese Revolution. 


PRESIDENT WILSON is believed by the Manches- 
ter Guardian: to be following with discrimination, 
altho not perhaps with perfect sympathy, the progress 











Democracy in Japan 
Gets a Victory by 
Way of this Country 


of that revolution in China which threatens to send 
President Feng Kwo-chang the way of President Li 
Yuan Hung. The situation is dominated at Peking by 
General Tuan Chi-jui, a Prime Minister who is a brig- 
and or a patriot according to the point of view. The 
readiness of the Terauchi ministry to throw its weight 
with the administration of Premier Tuan Chi-jui and 
against the democratic revolutionists in South China 
shocks the London News and the Manchester Guar- 
dian, altho it pleases the London Telegraph. To the 
daily last named the Chinese revolution is merely a 
spread of Russian Bolshevism to the southern Chinese 
province. It was to meet this danger, it says, that the 
agreement was entered into between Tokyo and Peking 
There is no real revolution in China—merely a series 
of riots along railroad lines sometimes in Manchuria 
and sometimes elsewhere. The government of Premier 
Tuan, at the request of the western European powers, 
sent some divisions to Harbin and it is in reference to 
that seat of trouble that Peking and Tokyo made their 
recent agreement. The liberal British view of the 
matter, however, is that Premier Tuan is borrowing 
money from Japan with which to pay the armies that 
now fight the democratic revolution. 


Japan’s Interest in the 
Chinese Crisis. 


EANWHILE Premier Tuan and his inspired press, 

-together with the dailies close to the Terauchi 
ministry in Tokyo, have represented the Chinese revo- 
lution as a pro-German sham. That view is no longef 
entertained by the more radical British dailies of which 
the Manchester Guardian is a type. “China,” com 
ments the Manchester daily, “North China at any rate, 
is ruled by a military oligarchy of a peculiarly corrupt, 
reckless, feckless and intolerant character.” Premief 
Tuan, it adds, is determined to stamp out democracy, 
parliamentary institutions and all that sort of thing 
and concentrate authority in his own hands. Feng 
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Kwo-chang is represented as a weak-kneed tool of his 
bellicose Premier who is in turn the instrument of a 
clique of militarists who pledge the telegraphs, the 
banks and everything else to Tokyo for the sake of 
easy money. The principal beneficiaries of the Chinese 
revolution so far, according to the Manchester Guar- 
dian, are “the corrupt gang in Peking and Japan” ; but 
of late the London News has seen reason to infer that 
the democrats in Kwantung province are stripping 
Premier Tuan’s forces of clothing and weapons. Vast 
areas of the country are at the mercy of brigands act- 
ing in the name of democracy and in some instances 
bearing mottoed banners with devices culled from 
President Wilson’s speeches. It is to be feared, accord- 
ing to the London Post, that primitive minds in China 
and elsewhere are misled by mere phrases into deeming 
President Wilson a champion of Bolshevism. Some 
of his utterances are too bold for the statesmen in 
Tokyo who are close to the throne of Yoshihito. Japan 
has for some little time past, we learn from the London 
Chronicle, been influenced by a student agitation in 
sympathy with the revolutionary rising in China. The 
parties in the popular branch of the parliament are 
reluctant to go far in suppressing the Chinese revolu- 
tion. Radical leaders like Mr. Hara, Mr. Ooka and 
even Mr. Ozaki, the great orator, a friend of Okuma, 
are afraid that if the Chinese revolt is put down with 
the stern hand, especially with Japanese aid, imperial- 
ism will reign at Tokyo and the reactionary days of the 
Katsura ministry be made delightful by comparison. 


Tokyo Imperialists Afraid 


to Defy Washirfgton. 

OR the moment, the Japanese Elder Statesmen are 

content to put through the great increase in the 
armed forces of their country resolved upon last June. 
Six corps have been added to the army, which, accord- 
ing to the Asahi, is to be modeled more closely than 
ever upon the German. The union of parties for the 
war is severely strained by recent events, a point dwelt 
upon in the London News. The internal situation in 
Japan has been the subject of comment of a guarded 
kind in the French press. But there is no evidence to 
sustain the view of the Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) that 
Japan is in the throes of a social revolution in conse- 
quence of the crisis in China. The truth is, says the 
London Chronicle, that the radical elements in Japanese 
political life do not wish their country’s revenues to 
be diverted to Peking for the suppression of a demo- 
cratic movement in China. Mr. Inoukai, of the Koku- 
minto, a champion of party government in Japan and 
an opponent of clan rule, is said to have threatened to 
dissolve the combination of parties if the Chinese crisis 
is not handled more liberally. The issue has divided 
the Japanese press a good deal. The Yomiuri, an organ 
influenced by Motono, thought the union of parties a 
good thing because it placed diplomatic questions above 
party. The Jiji, organ of high finance and big business 
with moderate liberal tendencies, approves the idea of 
the union of parties but not the men who form the 
combination. They have acted in a way to discredit 
the minister of foreign affairs. The Nichi Nichi, 
usually opposed to the government, is disgusted with 
the union of parties, which only masks the incompe- 
tence of a bureaucratic ministry of incapables. The 
Siberian crisis has threatened to break up the com- 


bination. The ministry could not risk a too defiant 
attitude to American representations with a nation so 
divided over the Chinese question. 


Japanese Opinion of the 
American Attitude. 

TERN as have been some of the measures of the 

Terauchi ministry in dealing with the radical press 
and in suppressing Socialist organs, the comment of the 
newspapers continues to be bold. Inspired organs of 
the Jingo type, especially the Yamato (Tokyo), depre- 
cate American action in Siberia. Japan, according to 
the Yamato, does not seek to exclude the United States 
from the far East. Nevertheless, Japan alone, it says, 
is able to save Siberia. It would be best for the Wash- 
ington government not to trouble itself about the far 
East, seeing that its hands are full with the purely 
European phase of the world- war. However, the 
Asahi, a largely-circulated paper rather more friendly 
to foreigners than the average Japanese organ, thinks 
a Chinese army ought to act with any Japanese force 
that enters Siberia, and it wonders if it is quite wise 
to antagonize America as some patriots are doing. The 
Hochi Shimbun, inclined to take large views of Japan’s 
mission in the far East, intimates that the law-abiding 
and responsible element in Siberia would welcome Jap- 
anese intervention. If Japan does not rise to the crisis, 
it says further, the world will lose the high estimate 
it begins to entertain of the yellow race, and the colored 
races lose their high opinion of the Japanese. Papers 
like the Jiji, the Asahi and the Nichi Nichi agree that 
China risks becoming another Russia because the rev- 
olution encourages the intrigues of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
That is the whole case for intervention to them and it 
is endorsed by the London Telegraph: 


“It is curious how a suspicion of Japanese motives still 
persists in parts of America and the West, and how the 
old bogey of a Yellow Peril seems even now to dominate 
certain minds. And yet Japan has proved over and over 
again within recent years her loyalty in fulfilling her 
engagements, and her staunch trustworthiness in diplo- 
macy as well as in friendship. .. . 

“The mistake ordinarily made about Japan is the unjust 
supposition that her aims are purely material, and that 
her ideal is ‘nothing better than an eastern version of 
Prussian militarism. Japan, like every other believer in 
Real-Politik, thinks that a nation is respected in propor- 
tion to its strength, and that unless the strong man armed 
keeps his house, his goods are by no means safe from 
ambitious rivals. Since the era of enlightenment known 
as ‘Meiji’ commenced in 1868, Japan has become a diligent 
pupil of western civilization, and has set herself to the 
consolidation of a great’ world-power in the East. But 
she did not, for this reason, depart from her ancient prin- 
ciples; she only transformed them in accordance with the 
exigencies of the present. Patriotism is a flaming ideal 
with new Japan, because her fighting ardor is no new 
thing, but based on many yesterdays. Whenever or wher- 
ever Japan moves we may be sure that she will be inspired 
with the patriotic idea of securing a triumph for Dai 
Nippon, and we may even go so far as to say that she 
is unlikely to commence any great undertaking without 
a definite chance of reaping therefrom some solid advan- 
tage. But how can the kingdoms of the West blame her 
for this sincere regard for her own safety? She is an 
island power, as we are an island power; she depends on 
her navy as we, too, depend on ours. It is not only for 
national salvation that she arms herself, but also for 
material welfare.” 
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difference whether it’s a straw, or a 


Bowery tilt. 
One day back in 1911, when “AI” 
clipped short in his East Side boyhood 


and never grew out again) was slated 
for majority leader of the New York 


WHY “AL” SMITH STAYS HOME 
AND MAY BE MADE GOVERNOR 


State Assembly, a Tammany judge re- 
monstrated with him good - naturedly 
on this apparent little foible about the 
hat. “Look here, Al,” he said, “you’ve 
got to live up to your new dignity 
now. It will never do for the leader 
of the great Democratic party in the 
Assembly to go around with his hat 
cocked on the side of his head as tho 
_he were promenading the Bowery.” 
“Look here, Judge,” was the explana- 
tory retort, “I wear my hat that way 
because that’s the way my head is 
built. When I try to wear it straight 
it gives me a headache. If I can’t 


F Tammany has its way at the polls 
this Fall, the Empire State will 
soon have a governor who wears 
his hat on the side of his head the 
year round. It does.’t make any 


felt, or a derby, or a silk “tile’—its 
rim invariably sways at an assertively 
An affectation of democ- 
racy? Not at all, we are assured. 


Smith (the original Alfred E. was 











TAMMANY WANTS HIM TO GOVERN THE EMPIRE STATE 


So do a lot of other people in New York, even tho Alfred E. Smith wears his hat on the side 
of his head and takes orders from the Wigwam. 








Tammany and His Family are Sure 
He Would Be ‘‘the Best Boss” 
the Empire State Ever ,Had 


wear my hat as I please and be the 
majority leader, then the majority 
leadership be damned. See?” 

Freedom from cant, hypocrisy and 
affectation, as casually indicated in 
this hat incident, is, so we read in the 
New York Evening Post, his most dis- 
tinguishing personal trait. It was that 
which made him the most popular and 
picturesque man in the Assembly 
through eleven consecutive terms and 
which subsequently helped him, as 
Sheriff of Manhattan and President 
of the Board of Aldermen, to be slated 
for gubernatorial honors. As the New 
York Evening World puts it, to be al- 
ways a Tammany man and yet to com- 
mand the hearty respect of reformers 
of all stripes—even their ardent support 
at times; to play the game of politics so 
cleanly that no partizan antagonist has 
been able to rake up a dirty question- 
mark in a campaign; to make hosts of 
friends not for political revenue but 
through sheer ability and personality— 
is to be this paradoxical choice of Tam- 
many for the Governorship. 

In a little house at the corner of 
Roosevelt and South streets, three 
blocks from his present home, Alfred 
E. Smith was born in 1873. His par- 
ents were poor and the youngster did 
not get much schooling. He was busy 
in his early teens hustling for himself 
and the family. He sold newspapers, 
worked in the old Fulton Market, 
peddled fish, ran e rands, and gradv- 
ated into politics as a clerk to the 
Commissioner of Jurors. At twenty- 
six he was an assemblyman and, we 
read, it was as a member of the Cor- 


_stitutional Convention, when he had 


to match wits with such as Elihu Root 
and George W. Wickersham, that 
Smith made the most distinguishing 
mark for himself. 

The new Constitution, which he op- 
posed, was defeated at Albany. It is 
related that at the sitting of that con 
vention he offered to give a history 
of all the public-service legislation 
in the State. “How long will] it take 
you to get it up?” some one asked. 
“T can give it now,” Smith answered, 
and for more than two hours he spoke 
without notes. He did not make af 
error in giving dates covering a period 
of sixteen years, it is recorded, not 
did he make any statement that was 
challenged as wrong. ; 

His immediate sector of the Smith 
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A MELANCHOLY AND MYSTERIOUS MOSLEM 


family is, we read, a large and admir- 
ing one. There’s the wife, who isn’t 
a suffragist, but “will vote for ‘AI’ if 
‘A? says so”; and there’s his mother 
and the children—Walter, Emily, Al- 
fred E., Jr., Katherine and Arthur, and 
two foster children, orphans left in his 
care by an old friend. About the 
family and his constant concern for 
its comfort many stories are told: 


“Once when ‘Al’ was attending a Demo- 
cratic convention in St. Louis he disap- 
peared for several hours, returning with 
his arms loaded with bundles. Later 
when his friends found him in his room, 
‘A!’ was strutting up and down in the 
attire of a real Indian, including feath- 


ered headpiece, moccasins and all the rest. 
On the bed lay other Indian outfits of 
small size. ‘I thought I’d take some wes- 
tern things back to the kids,’ was his ex- 
planation. 

“At Albany one day he was found 
packing up at a furious rate, altho it was 
an important period of the session and 
most of the legislators were staying over. 
‘It’s my boy’s birthday to-day and I 
promised to be there at seven to-night,’ 
said the then speaker of the House. This 
same love for his children extends to 
all other children. It was Smith who, 
with one sentence, beat the cannery bill 
in the Legislature. When a number of 
clergymen had finished advocating the bill 
permitting women and children to work 
nights and Sundays in the canneries, he 





THE NEW SULTAN OF 


TURKEY AN 


AHAD - ED - DIN, 
name is spelled in a variety 
of ways, is the fourth of the 
sons of Abdul- Medjid to 
ascend the throne. Four 
brothers, Murad V., Abdul-Hamid II., 
Mohammed V., and now Vahad-Ed- 
Din (he will be known officially as 
Mahomet VI.), have succeeded one 
another in the sovereignty, a circum- 
stance, affirms the Manchester Guar- 
dian, unique in the history of the 
Ottoman dynasty. Europe long as- 
sumed that the late Sultan would be 


succeeded by Yussuf Izzeddin, who 
was kidnapped under such peculiar 
conditions three years ago and later, as 
one story goes, assassinated. Yussuf 
Izeddin was the eldest son of the 
luckless Abdul-Aziz and hence cousin 


to the new Sultan. What really hap- 
pened to him remains a mystery. 
Vahad-Ed-Din is said in the Rome 
Tribuna to suffer from the melancholy 
which oppressed his brothers and to 
be rather pleased with the solitary life 
imposed upon him by the jealousy of 
Abdul-Hamid. Under the last Sultan 
he was given high rank in the army. 
He showed a gift for command. The 
new Sultan is entering his fifty-eighth 
year and, if we may believe the Italian 
press, he has but three wives and is 
fond of peaches. However, a Turkish 
Sultan does not really marry at all. 
He has passed the greater part of his 
life in the country, devoting his leisure 
fo agriculture, of which he has an ex- 
He interested him- 
lf personally in the dairy on his 
farm, to which he kept closely under 
¢ Hamidian rule. During the period 
of the late Mohammed’s meaningless 
Sovereignty, he who is now padishah— 
the word “Sultan” is not employed by 
the Turks—led his solitary life in a 
bilace overlooking the Bosphorus. A 
short distance away loomed the fa- 


ENIGMA 


whose long confined. Vahad-Fd-Din had been 


torn from his dairy farm, his harem 
and his conservatory. Enver Pasha 
and his mercenaries refused the luck- 
less heir to Turkey’s throne all access 
to the estate in Asia Minor to which 
Vahad loved to repair for the sake of 
the fruit and for the sake of the 
climate. He is emphatically, in Italian 
accounts, a lover of natu-e, a pensive, 
contemplative character, pious like his 
late brother and with that dash of 
romanticism which characterized Ab- 
dul-Hamid. He is in his personality 
and in his attitude to life just such a 
figure as one meets, says the Roman 
daily, in the Arabian Nights. Now he 
bears the ancestral title of Khan, altho 
not that of Khalif, seeing that some of 
the Mohammedan sects deem this un- 
lawful. Vahad-Ed-Din seems to have 
an unusually large number of daugh- 
ters, each of whom, by Turkish cus- 
tom, is a Sultane—not Sultana. A 
peculiarity of legislation in Turkey de- 
nies to the mothers of these young 
ladies the ordinary title of wife. The 
harem of Vahad-Ed-Din is composed 
of slaves only. . 

He has already, say soine European 
despatches, gone through the ceremo- 
nies of a Selamlik, arriving in grandeur 
at a mosque in Constantinople with a 
brilliant retinue. What the sovereign 
looked like does not appear; but sev- 
eral years ago, says the /ribuna, he 
was a slightly bowed figure, slim like 
Abdul-Hamid anl with a tendency to 
the rounded fatness of the late lord 
of the land. He is very white-skinned 
for a member of the dynasty, altho his 
mother was swarthy and little and fat, 
and she ruled his father as she ruled 
her son, by sheer will and -mentality. 
She was known as Fatimeh Sultane and 
for fully five years after his birth she 
concealed the existence of Vahad lest 
he be slain. A custom which once had 
the force of law required the slaughter 
of every male child in the dynasty 
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arose and said: ‘If these distinguished 
champions of women and children were 
to rewrite the divine law I have no doubt 
they would change it to read, “Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy—ex- 
cept in the canneries.”’ That settled the 
bill.” 


“The gang” is the way the guber- 
natorial aspirant designates his own 
lusty group of offspring, and merely 
as “Al” he is known to them. Wher- 
ever “Al” goes, there is “the gang.” 
We read that almost every minute the 
father has free from his public duties 
is devoted to the interests of “the 
gang.” There lie his affections and 
his sole recreation. 


Most Mysterious Personality 
On Any Throne in the World, 
He May Be Slain Any Day 


who was not the son of the sovereign 
actually reigning; but Vahad grew up 
under his mother’s eye in a clandes- 
tine fashion. His father died when 
he was but a year old, and he thus lost 
the benefit of that. European travel in 
his formative years which did so much 
for Abdul- Hamid and for Yussuf 
Izzeddin. Abdul-Hamid wanted the 
succession of his own favorite, Bun- 
arh-Ed-Din, who disappeared as mys- 
teriously as did Yussuf Izzeddin; but 
the Sheik ul Islam and the Ulema 
never issued the necessary rescript 
which alone could give sanction to 
such an innovation in the sacred law. 

Meanwhile Vahad-Ed-Din had to 
spend his days in seclusion, exactly 
like the late Mohammed V. How he 
spent his time during the past thirty 
years, says the Paris Matin, is a good 
deal of a mystery. If he took an air- 
ing during the Hamidian period it was 
always in a closed carriage. Not far 
away was a palace in which the late 
Yussuf lived in the same fashion. 
Vahad was permitted to make use of 
the roads around Scuiari, and Yussuf 
was out of bounds if he went beyond 
the streets of Pera. Ahead of Va- 
had’s conveyance went a pair of armed 
sentries, and the rear was brought up 
by men on horseback. The windows 
of the carriage were screened, but the 
face of Vahad could be seen as he 
peered into the thorofare—a long, 
hook-nosed visage, one journalist says, 
terminating in a pointed beard and 
surmounted by a shock of somewhat 
unkempt hair. Vahad was less rigor- 
ously treated than Yussuf because of 
his affliction. The new Sultan, it is 
suspected, has the cancerous tendency 
of the Ottomans, a scourge dreaded 
by Yussuf also. Yussuf was luckier 
than Vahad because the nephew was 
permitted to consult a specialist in 
Vienna, whereas Vahad could not leave 
the Turkish dominions at all. 

The most dramatic episode in the 
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career of the new padishah, as related besides a collection of treasonable lit- The vicissitudes through which \;. 

in the western European newspapers, erature connecting Vahad with the had-Ed-Din has passed justify a sus {took bh 
takes us back to that period in the refugees. There could be no doubt picion in some Italian dailies that gj many © 
reign of Abdul-Hamid when the late that she had surreptitiously learned is anti-German. This implies that th by the 1 
Marschall von Bieberstein was Ger- French and, as one account hints, even Sheik ul Islam must be anti - Germa — by 
man ambassador at Constantinople. English. Instead of living in ignor- because he refused to find anything jn ed his 
His Excellency appeared one morning ance he taught himself all sorts of the law to exclude the new sovereign ops ré, 
at Yildiz Kiosk with the news that things western, in the fashion of the from the throne. There is little doukii times n 
Vahad (as he was familiarly styled) unorthodox Sultan then on the Moroc- in the minds of the well-informei[ manage» 
not only knew the French Janguage can throne. His sympathies seemed to abroad that Vahad-Ed-Din is hostile ni yy. ; 
intimately but was in correspondence be so French that the Wilhelmstrasse German influence. The physician whl st riput 
with certain refugees from Turkey put him on its list of proscribed Turks. treated him for his cancerous sym... js 
who were conducting a revolutionary The fugitive was ultimately found ac- toms some years ago was French. Wm ourre: 
propaganda from Paris. Bieberstein companying a pilgrimage of the holy is said that he knows no German. Hiiy.w y, 
was consolidating German influence at carpet from Cairo to Mecca, and Abbas character is free, says the Italian dail, of 
the Turkish capital and had reduced Hilmi, then on the Egyptian throne, -from the haughtiness that was so con. read, he 
the British to impotence there. His was under suspicion of connivance in spicuous in the bearing of Yussuif... of ; 
word was law to Abdul- Hamid. A the plot. Vahad was brought back to Izzeddin; but like that prince he ha importa 
descent was made upon the palace by the Bosphorus and in effect buried a tendency to melancholia and once, le. tude th 
the Bosphorus. The dangerous brother alive. Until he emerged somewhat un- fore the war, tried to commit suicideM§ wards 
had disappeared—gone off in a wo- expectedly in the capacity of padishah, His French physician spent two hounfy.. debe 
man’s clothes to Asia Minor or to the western world, says the London in pumping the chloroform out of him pany. 7 
Egypt. He went out in the screened Telegraph, thought he had been made On another occasion he attempted whaf,,. part 
cab for an outing and he failed to away with as was Yussuf Izzeddin. is called in the western world a hunger proachin 
come back. The palace was ransacked Others say he had been given com- strike; but he felt so much better afteiMiye< 4 
and even the harem invaded. Letters mand of a Turkish division in the hope going without food for a week that hit. ccipjili 
of a compromizing nature were found, that he would be killed. decided to remain alive. enance 
ight w 
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Adolph §. Ochs H D Won: 
BUILDER OF OUR GREATEST DAILY Adolph 8. Ochs Has Done Won pikes 


TAKES NO STOCK IN GENIUS ‘‘Without Being a Genius at All" ewcome 


DOLPH S. OCHS does not seventeen he became ambitious and difficulty the remaining $200,000 of bonigg’s the 1 
take much stock in genius. went to Louisville, Kentucky, as a job- I sold at par for cash, by giving to even would d 
In fact, he does not regard printer in the Courier-Journal plant; Purchaser of a $1,000 bond 15 shares o pad uni 
it as at all necessary to then, returning to Knoxville, as assis- stock as a bonus. I Te ee nhalf a 
success in building .nd con- tant foreman of the composing-room, 3 “ - os me — 1,125 shartiaa’s sig 
ducting what i idered b reporter, and finall assistant to the 1, ee a eee 
§ what 1s considered by many reporter, a ally as assistant tO the ated in the articles of the organizatiof—fong, 
to be the greatest newspaper in the business manager of the Knoxville pjlan—I received 3,876 shares of the capi: h * 
United States, and he refers to himself Tribune. He forthwith began to shine tal stock as compensation when _ three ao 
as an illustration in point. Not only and went to Chattanooga to help estab- years after its organization the company iebenture 
is he shy of genius, but on his own lish the Daily Dispatch, which, how- was placed on a paying basis. The value pindred ¢ 
admission he possesses no extraor- ever, failed. Young Ochs was made Placed on the shares shortly after I asggis was 
dinary talents, has introduced no new receiver, liquidated its debts, arranged sumed the management was indicated b bm the pa 
methods in newspaper-making and, he a consolidation with the Chattanooga _— 1: f cies oS Gee ot Wn CEES fee 
asserts, the New York Times is not an Times and gained control —with no tiated : Time 
extraordinary newspaper. All that is capital save brains, industry and enter- To-sell $200,000 of 5 per cent. bonds ‘aloes 
required to conduct the Times, Ochs prize. All this at twenty. And he still resting on a property bankrupt and dis 
is reported as saying in Forbes’ Maga- owns it. The fortieth anniversary of credited as the Times had become wa 
zine, is ordinary business and news and his ownership was July first. no mean feat. The paper was losing OT 
editorial common sense, plus a sense In 1893 Ochs became ambitious thousands of dollars every week; its I C 
of responsibility. He “imagines,” how- again on hearing that the “once circulation had dwindled to 10,0004 DR 
ever, that it “does take genius, of a mighty and prosperous New York day; it did not own its linotypes, anl Ji 
kind, to run papers which are constant- Times was almost in death-throes and the presses on which it was printel 
ly thinking up circus-stunts and other that no New York newspaper man of were ancient and valueless. Othe 
sensations which are no part of the recognized ability could be induced to publishers laughed up their sleeves 3 
day’s news.” tackle its resuscitation.” Otherwise, the temerity of the interloper wh 
Forty-eight years ago this proprietor of course, an out-and-out outsider “would find that it was one thing t 
of a newspaper which has the largest would not have been thought of in con- run a paper in a small country tow! 
income ($7,000,000) of any daily paper nection with its contro]. This, he says, and another thing to revive a mett 
in the world, was a printer’s devil is what happened: politan daily losing money hand ove! 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. He had to fist.” However: 
sweep floors, rescue dropped type from “I organized a company under a new : 
the sweepings, distribute the “pi,” clean charter—the present New York Times “Ochs discovered that the decline 0! 
ink-rollers, and fetch and carry for the Company—with 10,000 shares capital the Times had been brought about by 
printers. He learned how to feed stock (par value $100) and $500,000 5 wrong points of view of ownership and . Paris 
presses, how to fold book-forms, how per cent. bonds; took up the $1,000,000 of management, not by any shortcomings of “ at 
to set type, how to “make up,” how stock of the old company by giving in the editorial or business office staff. ¢ ie it ste: 
y  a™) exchange 2,000 shares of the new com- Times, whose editorial page is amom@Pith the fF 
in short, to attend to the mechanical pany; paid the debts of the old com- the most respected and influential in this q, a | 
processes of getting out a small news- pany dollar for dollar with $300,000 of world, has the same chief editor to-d” ‘ond 
paper—the Knoxville Chronicle. At the five per cent. bonds; and with some (Charles R. Miller) as it had when Océ =. 
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A STATESMAN WELL WORTH WATCHING 


took hold twenty-two years ago, and 
many other important positions are held 
by the men then on the paper. Not one 
salary was reduced; as a matter of fact, 
no man or woman on the paper has ever 
had his or her salary reduced during the 
Ochs régime. What Ochs brought to the 
Times may be summed up in one word, 
management.” 


The fact that Ochs, disclaiming any 
attributes of genius, is a great sales- 
man is illustrated by an incident that 
occurred shortly after his arrival in 
New York and during the reorganiza- 
tion of the Times. J. P. Morgan, we 
read, held a good many thousand dol- 
lars of its debentures and considerable 
importance was attached to the atti- 
tude the great banker would adopt 
towards the proposition to exchange 
his debentures for bonds in a new com- 
pany. There was some hesitation on 
the part of others interested, in ap- 
proaching him. They argued to them- 
elves that he, with his well - known 
hrascibility, might flatly refuse to coun- 
enance the proposition and that this 
ight work an injury to the property. 
It goes without saying that these diffi- 
dent shareholders knew neither the 
banker nor the publisher very well, 
for this is what happened: One day the 
ewcomer from Chattanooga was pass- 
ng the Morgan offices and decided he 
vould drop in entirely unannounced 
pnd unintroduced to sound the banker. 
nhalf an hour he was out with Mor- 
ban’s signature to the reorganization 
pgreement, and within three years the 
bonds which the banker received in 
xchange for his all but worthless 
iebentures were redeemed in cash at a 
hindred cents on the dollar. Of course 
is was only an act of good business 
in the part of the noted financier, and 

is recorded that the new owner of 


ther light. 


OTO: THE STRONG MAN 
JF JAPANESE DIPLOMACY 


N the firmness at the foundation 

of the character of the present 

head of the foreign office at 
Tokyo, Baron Shimpei Goto, will 
be found a solution to the riddle 
‘Japan in the far East. The lead- 
§ newspapers of Paris, which know 
oto, predicted that Motono’s easy 
burtesy would be eliminated for the 
‘olution, not to call it obstinacy, of 
lotono’s successor. Motono, observes 
¢ Paris Débats, ruled the foreign 
tee at Tokyo politely. Goto will 
tle it sternly. Motono was saturated 
ith the French tradition and was in 
‘day a brilliant student at the great 
versity in Lyons. Goto was trained 
Germany and studied at a medical 








A’ NEWSPAPER MAN WHO HAS DONE EXTRAORDINARY THINGS 


At twelve Adolph Ochs was a Printer’s “Devil” and now controls the New York Times with 
its $7,000,000 income. 








Only a few months ago the Times by the Columbia University School ot 
¢ Times never regarded it in any was awarded a gold medil for “disin- Journalism—the only newspaper ever 


terested and meritorious public service” 





school. Motono was a diplomatist to 
the finger-tips and had passed through 
the great embassies in Europe, know- 
ing the career intimately. Goto, as 
The Japan Magazine (Tokyo) ob- 
serves, has had little connection with 
diplomacy. Motono never made an 
enemy, sought to disarm criticism, 
smiled through a crisis and talked 
sweetly. Goto has spent an official 
lifetime in fights. As civil governor 
of Formosa he had furious foes. He 
was accused of a provocative attitude 
to Americans when he was at the head 
of the south Manchurian railway sys- 
tem. He was unbending to Europeans 
when the late Prince Katsura took him 
to Russia. In Motono we had con- 


thus honored. 


His Ascendancy in the Foreign Office 
Indicates to Some European Journals 
that Japan is Looking for Trouble 


ciliation. Goto gives us the ultimatum. 
The mere announcement that Goto 
would succeed Motono was, as the 
French daily observes, an intimation 
in itself to the well-informed. 

Goto is now well beyond his sixtieth 
year, and as long ago as the time of 
the Manchurian war it was said that 
he would be prime minister. The pre- 
diction, suspects the Paris Figaro, is 
in process of fulfilment. Goto has a 
long period of preparation behind him. 
Unlike the type of Japanese statesman 
best known to Europe, Goto is not an 
artistic temperament like the Marquis 
Saion-ji, but a man of science. He 
takes a peculiar pride in the achieve- 
ments of his countrymen in bacteri- 
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ology, in chemical therapy and in the 
applied sciences generally. His own 
medical studies in the old days at Ber- 
lin were severe and to this day he 
retains the thoroness resulting from 
a most comprehensive course. Not 
having the good luck to belong to one 
of the wealthy clans, Goto is a self- 
made man. He early lost the relatives 
upon whose influence his prospects 
seemed to depend. Private griefs are 
understood to be responsible for a 
somewhat reserved if not severe atti- 
tude to those with whom he is brought 
into contact, altho in justice to Goto 
it should be remembered that this 
country has almost invariably selected 
him for duties involving clashes with 
the foreigner. It is not true that he 
dislikes Europeans, but it seems true 
that most Europeans dislike him. 

Altho a doctor and a man of science 
in the western sense, Goto is no lover 
of western civilization. He deems it 
coarse, materialistic, distinctly inferior 
to that of his native land in its ideals 
and manners. He is therefore an 
enemy of the policy of Europeaniza- 
tion. The cue for Japan, to Goto, is 
assimilation. He does what he can to 
adopt western science. There he stops. 
His culture is distinctly native, racy 
of the Japanese soil. He cultivates the 
amenities of Japanese social life in the 
domestic circle. He is civilized in 
the western sense only in his official 
capacity. The Goto tone is distinctly 
courteous without cordiality. There is 
perfect breeding but nobody ever gets 
acquainted. Goto does not relish in- 
timacy and he looks grim. Under Mo- 
tono the staff at the foreign office was 
the best-tailored in the world; but it 
is characteristic of Goto that he pre- 
fers the American sack-suit and straw 
hat—not over fresh—when he “Euro- 
peanizes.” He likewise eats Amer- 
ican ice-cream in a melancholy, slow 
fashion. It is a dramatization of his 
respect for the new ally, just as his 
refusal to drink beer on any official 
occasion is a mark of disapproval of 
Germany. 

Goto, by the way, says the Débats, 
never felt the awe of German efficiency, 
which was a kind of intellectual 
fashion before the war. He told a 
French journalist that German medical 
science is not rich in pioneer dis- 
coveries, like those of Bichat, Bernard 
and Pasteur. He is a great admirer 
of American dentistry, to which he 
expresses personal obligations in view 
of the state of his teeth, and of Amer- 
ican surgery he is quoted as saying 
that it still retains the lead it won 
during the great Civil war. German 
efficiency, according to Goto’s quoted 
opinions, resides only in the facility 
with which the ideas of others are 
exploited, and in the technique de- 
veloped by training. These are the 
features which render German educa- 
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tion the best in the world, but its de- 
fect, Goto thinks, resides in a tendency 
to the production of mere specialists 
with no large general views. These 
were the ideas of Germany brought 
back by Goto to his own country after 
his long student period at Berlin and 
they profoundly modified the Japanese 
attitude to European culture generally. 
Had it not been for Goto, says the 
French paper, Japan might have as- 
similated the civilization of the West 
along German lines of technical effi- 
ciency and become a mere copyist. 
Goto is the one Japanese statesman 
who deprecates his country’s refusal 
to respect the patent rights of foreign- 
ers. His argument is that Japan be- 
comes a mere copyist when she takes 
a machine out of the western world 








STERNNESS IN 
IA 


Goto, Japanese foreign minister, now of 


THE STICKLER FOR 
SIBER 


Tokyo and formerly of Formosa, comes to the 
fore whenever his country has disagreeable 
words to say or strong things to do. 











and duplicates it in the slavish Chinese 
fashion, with no regard whatever for 
the rights of the alien inventor. In 
this, as the European dailies admit, 
he is ahead of the public opinion of 
his time at Tokyo. 

Goto belongs to that little group of 
imperialists who owe so much to the 
influence of Marshal Prince Yama- 
gata. Goto, the Prince believes, has 
a far more profound. knowledge of the 
western European character than is 
possessed by any other Japanese. He 
is temperamentally inclined to the 
policy of adventure, to the assumption 
of risks. Goto has long been known 
in the far East as “the Doctor Jamie- 
son of Japan,” and the qualities thus 
suggested are conspicuous in his Rus- 
sian policy. He is not at all in sym- 
pathy with the Okuma tactics, which 
are those of conciliation with the West, 
and he is accused of looking doubtfully 

















upon the university for women which 
Okuma has done so much to foster, 

Goto is a great admirer of America 
railroad men, notes the Tokyo Koky. 
min, and in accordance with thei 
advice he centralized the administra. 
tion of the south Manchurian systen 
in Tokyo. He did not get along wit) 
the late Mr. Harriman, whom he su. 
pected of scheming to gain control oj 
the Manchurian lines. The contr. 
versy led to a street demonstration z 
Tokyo, in the course of which charges 
were freely made that Goto was anti. 
American. At any rate, there seen 
to be sympathy between him and tha 
ornament of the upper house, Senator 
Tokutomi, whose imperialism is no. 
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he s 
torious and whose anti-Americanism, the 
thinly disguised, takes the form off york. 
preaching his country’s celestial misf% only | 
sion to instruct and unify the Asiatic [as cr 
The Japanese people, according ti Geor: 
Tokutomi, are the elect of the worl am; 
and they must bear “the burden of thi out. 1 
yellow race.” The power of the white quite 
man in Asia must be curbed. Tokvi® yertiz 
tomi urges the expansion of his coun™™ the B 
try in China. In these utterances, ani gest | 
in the amplifications of them whic their 
adorn the Tokyo Kokumin, the gredf™ folk. | 
publicist is understood to benefit fron the F; 
the inspiration of Goto. The Kokumi® worth 
it must be remembered, is the orga for C: 
of that higher bureaucracy to whic ened 
Goto belongs and exploits the ides dogma 
of the Choshu clan—ideas hostile ti takes 
democracy and to government by parti motley 
in the Anglo-Saxon sense. Goto ist yesscl. 
these people their strong man. Synge 

Goto’s favorite word is the Japanes Island: 
equivalent of discipline. He retain is live 
the systematic habits acquired in Ge tinsel | 
many years ago, and to this day kee Broad) 
a diary which remains a permane Eug 
record of how he has spent every houf fort. 2 
of the last forty years. One of bMM sented 
valets attends entirely to the detail Jess ex 
of his European wardrobe, which #§ ducer - 
donned and doffed in a set of apatf tofore, 
ments entirely separate from by th, 
household proper. The Baron Ma Wachi, 
likewise a secretary whose duty it # Greeny 
to keep informed regarding every “Hf a you, 
velopment of importance in the wot con of 
of science, especially of medicine 2 to” 52, 
chemistry. When receiving the dip life of 
matic corps he talks French, but @% rich re 
only European tongue of which he i foljowe 
be called a master is German. He OM of 4, 
not, explains the Paris Gaulois, eC Synce, 
the Prussian stamp, lay aside % subticr 
bureaucratic and administrative MJ [pn hj. 
ner, look anything but grim or COMM situatio 
down to the level of ordinary hum straj,, 
ity. The mere fact that he is at OM picteq | 
head of the foreign office proves HH cement 
the European press that Japan is 0% to have 
ing for trouble. The Japanese pPO@% clement 
tariat sees in him a tool of the cap! rpteg : 
ist and an enemy of freedom Wh? fH the case 
happy only when mingling with 4H depiciin 





millionaire of the occident. 
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“IN THE ZONE”—A WAR PLAY BY 
OUR NEW DRAMATIST OF THE SEA 


O more striking talent has 
been revealed in recent years 
in the American theater than 
that of Eugene O’Neill. To 
certain critics, the production 

of his series of one-act plays has been 
the sole excuse for the existence of 
certain “little theater” groups in New 
York. He is practically our first and 
only dramatist of the sea. His work, 
as critics of no less distinction than 
George Jean Nathan and Clayton 
Hamilton have so eloquently pointed 
out, has an authenticity and a vigor 
quite unparalleled by any of our ad- 
vertized journeymen playwrights of 
the Broadway school. His plays sug- 
gest the work of Joseph Conrad in 
their marvelous fidelity to seafaring 
folk, but they are never imitations of 
the English novels. In the most note- 
worthy of these plays, as “Bound East 
for Cardiff,” the play that first awak- 
ened New York critics out of their 
dogmatic dramatic slumber, O’Neill 
takes us into the forecastle of the 
motley crew of seamen on a tramp 
vessel. He knows their language as 
Synge knew the speech of the Aran 
Islands. Drama is set before us as it 
is lived, ungarnished with any of the 
tinsel and saccharine trimmings of the 
Broadway playwright. 

Eugene O’Neill’s first sustained ef- 
fort, a full-length play, is to be pre- 
sented in New York this season by no 
less experienced and discerning /a pro- 
ducer than John D. Williams. Here- 
tofore, his plays have been produced 
by the Provincetown Players, the 
Washington Square Players and the 
Greenwich Village Players. Tho still 
a young man—and, incidentally, the 
son of James O’Neill of “Monte Cris- 
to” fame—Eugene O’Neill has lived a 
life of adventure, and has stored up a 
tich reservoir of experience. He has 
followed the sea with the characters 
of his plays. Like Masefield and 
Synge, he has an acute ear for the 
subtler shades of profanity and dialect. 
In his development of the dramatic 
Situation there is, as a rule, neither 
strain nor overstress. The life de- 
Picted is itself so saturated with the 
element of drama that O’Neill seems 
to have sought merely to preserve this 
tlement, this atmosphere in its uncor- 
tupted purity and force. Such was 
the case in “Bound East for Cardiff,” 
depicting with power and simplicity 








































































merely the death of a sailor at sea. 
Such was the case in “’Ile,” a tre- 
mendous drama of the Calvinistic con- 
science aboard a New England whaler 
in icy northern seas. 

Such, undoubtedly, is the case in 
“In the Zone,” a timely play of war 
and submarines, which was originally 
produced by the Washington Square 
Players and later, to the delight of 
large and more varied audiences, in 
vaudeville throughout the country, by 
those enterprising producers, Messrs. 
Lewis and Gordon, to whom we are 
indebted for the following excerpts. 

















HE DRAMATIZES THE SEVEN SEAS 
There is nothing of the fashionable Broad- 


way style in Eugene G. O’Neill’s work. He 
has “followed the sea” himself and writes 
with authority. 








The scene is the forecastle of the 
British tramp steamer Glencairn. It 
is the spring of 1915, at the beginning 
of the submarine warfare. The time 
is midnight. There are men sleeping 
in the bunks. The three or four port- 
holes are covered with dark cloth. 
The lamp is not lit. A lantern, placed 
in the middle of the floor, throws a 
dim light on the sleeping seamen— 
Scotty, Ivan, Olson, Smitty and “the 
Norwegian.” Smitty turns in his bunk, 
and, leaning out, looks at the men to 
assure himself that they are asleep. 
Then he climbs out of his bunk, stands 
in the middle of the forecastle fully 
dressed. From under the bunks he 
pulls out a suitcase. At that moment 








Eugene O'Neill has Written 
the Most Compelling Plays 
Produced in Recent Years 


Davis appears in the doorway, carry- 
ing a large steaming coffee-pot in his 
hand. An expression of suspicion 
crosses his face. He retreats to watch 
Smitty, who secretively takes out a 
black tin box from his suitcase, placing 
it under his mattress and climbing back 
into his bunk, not, however, without 
having been discovered by still another 
of the men. 

Davis enters with the coffee, wakes 
the men up, announcing “eight bells.” 
They tumble out of their bunks, dress, 
and discuss the submarine danger. 
Davis announces that they have al- 
ready entered the war zone. Smitty 
dissentingly remarks that the crew of 
an ammunition ship is not told when 
they enter the war zone. A wave of 
fear passes through the men. They 
discuss not only the danger of mines 
and German submarines, but of the 
dirty spies aboard British ships. 

Most of the men go out to their 
watches, and Davis discusses with the 
rest the mysterious and disquieting 
character of their companion. Dris- 
coll, the Irishman, and Cocky, the 
Cockney, cannot abide the fact that 
Smitty has evidently been at one time 
or another a gentleman. The Yankee 
does not partake of the general war- 
zone fear. 


YANK. (Good-naturedly.) Aw, the 
Duke’s all right. S’posin’ he did ferget 
his cup—what’s the dif? (He picks up 
the cup and puts it away—with a grin.) 
This war-zone stuff’s got yer goat, Drisc 
—and your’s too, Cocky—and I ain't 
cheerin’ much fur it myself, neither. 

Cocky. (With a sigh.) Blimey, it ain’t 
no bleedin’ joke, it ain’t yer first trip to 
know as there’s a ship full of shells li’ble 
to go ’orf in under your bloomin’ feet, as 
you might say, if we gets ‘it be a tor- 
pedo or mine. (With sudden savagery.) 


Calls theyselves ’uman bein’s, too! Blarst- 
ed ’Uns! 
Driscott.. (Gloomily.) T’is me last 


trip in the bloody zone, God help me. 
The divil take their twenty-foive per cent. 
bonus—and be drowned like a rat in a 
trap in the bargain, maybe. 

Davis. Wouldn’t be so bad if she 
wasn’t carryin’ ammunition. Them’s the 
kind the subs is layin’ for. 

Driscott. (Jrritably.) Fur the love 
av hivin, don’t be talkin’ about ut. I’m 
sick wid thinkin’ and jumpin’ at iviry bit 
av a noise. (There is a pause during 
which they all stare gloomily at the 
floor.) 

Yank. Hey, Davis, what was you 
sayin’ about Smitty when they come in? 
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Davis. (With a great air of mystery.) 
I'll tell you in a minit. I want to wait an’ 
see if he’s comin’ back. (Jmpressively.) 
You won't be callin’ him all right when 
you hears what I seen with my own eyes. 
(He adds with an air of satisfaction.) 
An’ you won't be feelin’ no safer, neither. 
(They all look at him with puzzled 
glances full of a vague apprehension.) 

Driscott. (Fiercely.) God blarst ut! 
(He fills his pipe and lights it. The 
others, with an air of remembering some- 
thing they had forgotten, do the same. 
Scotty enters.) 

Scotty. (Jn awed tones.) Mon, but it’s 
clear outside the nicht! Like day. 

Davis. (Jn low tones.) Where’s Smit- 
ty, Scotty? 

Scorry. Out on the hatch starin’-at the 
moon like a mon half-daft. 

Davis. Kin you see him from the door- 
way? 

Scotty. (Goes to doorway and care- 
fully peeks out.) Aye; he’s still there. 

Davis. Keep your eyes on him for a 
moment. I’ve got something I wants to 
tell the boys and I don’t want him walkin’ 
in in the middle of it. Give a shout if 
he starts this way. 

Scotty. (With suppressed excitement.) 
Aye, I'll watch him. And I’ve somethin’ 
myself to tell aboot his Lordship. 

Driscott, (Jmpatiently.) Out wid ut! 
You're talkin’ more than a pair av auld 
women wud be standin’ in the road, and 
gittin’ no further along. 

Davis. Listen! You ’member when I 
went to git the coffee, Yank? 

Yank. Sure, I do. 

Davis. Well, I brings it down here 
same as usual and got as far as the door 
there when I sees him. 

Yank. Smitty? 

Davis. Yes, Smitty! He was standin’ 
in the middle of the fo’c’stle there 
(Pointing) lookin’ around sneakin’-like 
at Ivan and Ollie and the rest s'if he 
wants to make certain they’re asleep. 
(He pauses significantly, looking from 
one to the other of his listeners. Scotty 
is nervously dividing his attention be- 
tween Smitty on the hatch outside and 
Davis’ story, fairly bursting to break in 
with his own revelations.) 


Davis tells the story of Smitty’s 


mysterious black box and is corrobo- 
rated by Scotty. The men discuss the 
situation: 


YANK. (Jn a voice meant to be re- 
assuring.) Aw, hell! Tl bet it ain’t 
nothin’ but some coin he’s saved he’s got 
locked up in there. 

Davis. (Scornfully.) That's likely, ain’t 
it? Then why does he act so s’picious? 
He’s been on ship near a year, ain’t he? 
He knows damn well there ain’t. no 
thiefs in this fo'c’stle, don’t he? An’ 
you know s’well s’I do he didn’t have no 
money when he came on board an’ he 
ain’t saved none since. Don’t you? 
(Yank doesn’t answer.) Listen! D’you 
know what he done after he put that 
thing in under his mattress?—an’ Scot- 
ty’'ll tell you if I ain’t speakin’ truth. He 


looks round to see if anyone’s woke up— 


Scotty. I clapped my eyes shut when 
he turned round. 

Davis. An’ then he crawls into his 
bunk an’ shuts his eyes, an’ starts in 
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snorin’, pretendin’ he was asleep, mind! 

Scotty. Aye, I could hear him. 

Davis. An’ when I goes to call him I 
don’t even shake him. I just says: 
“Eight bells, Smitty” in a’most a whisper- 
like, an’ up he gets yawnin’ an’ stretchin’ 
fit to kill hisself s'if he’d been dead 
asleep. _ 

Cocky. Gawd blimey! 

Driscott. (Shaking his head.) Ut 
looks bad, divil a doubt av ut. 

Davis. (Excitedly.) An’ now I come 
to think of it, there’s the port-hole. How’d 
it come to git open, tell me that? I 
know’d well Paul never opened it. Ain’t 
he grumblin’ about bein’ cold all the 
time? 

Scotty. The mon that opened it meant 
no good to this ship, whoever he was. 

Yank. (Sourly.) What port-hole? 
What’re yuh talkin’ about? 

Davis. (Pointing over Paul’s bunk.) 
There. It was open when I come in: I 
felt the cold air on my neck an’ shut it. 
It woulda been clear’s a lighthouse to 
any sub that was watchin’—an’ we s’posed 
to have all the ports blinded! Who'd do 
a dirty trick like that? It wasn’t none 
of us, nor Scotty here, nor Olson, nor 
Ivan. Who would it be, then? 

Cocky. (Angrily.) Must’a been ’is 
bloody Lordship. 

Davis. For all’s we know he might’a 
been signallin’ with it. They does it like 
that by winkin’ a:light. Ain’t you read 
how they gets caught doin’ it in London 
an’ on the coast? 

Cocky. (Firmly convinced now.) Av’ 
wots ’e doin’ aht alone on the ’atch— 
keepin’ “isself ciear of us like ’e was 
afraid? 

DRISCOLL. 
Scotty. 

Scotty. There’s no a move oot o’ him. 

YANK. (Jn irritated perplexity.) But, 
hell, ain’t hé an Englishman? What’d he 
wanta— 

Davis. English? How d’we know he’s 
English? Cos he talks it? That ain’t no 
proof. Ain’t you read in the papers how 
all them German spies they been catchin’ 
in England has been livin’ there for ten, 
often as not twenty years, an’ talks Eng- 
lish as good’s anyone? An’ look here, 
ain’t you noticed he don’t talk natural? 
He talks it too damn good, that’s what I 
mean. He.don’t talk exactly like a toff, 
does he, Cocky? 

Cocky. Not like any toff as I ever met 
up wiv. 

Davis. No; an’ he don’t talk it like us, 
that’s certain. An’ he don’t look English. 
An’ what d’we know about him when 
you come to look at it? Nothin’! He 


Kape your eye on_ him, 


ain’t ever said where he comes from or 


why. All we knows is he ships on here 
in London six months b’fore 
starts, as an A. B.—stole his papers most 
lik’ly—when he don’t ktfow how to box 
the compass, hardly. Ain’t that queer in 
itself? An’ was he ever open with us 
like a good shipmate? No; he’s always 


had that sly air about him s’if he was 


hidin’ somethin’. 

Driscott., (Slapping his thigh—angrily.) 
Divil take me if I don’t think ye have 
the truth av ut, Davis. 

Cocky. (Scornfully.) Lettin’ on be ’is 
silly airs, and all; ’e’s the son of a 
blarsted earl or somethink! 


Davis. An’ the name he calls hisself— 
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Smith! I'd risk a quid of my next pay 
day that his real name is Schmidt, if the 
truth was known. 

YANK. (Evidently fighting against his 
own conviction.). Aw say, you guys give 
me a pain! What'd they want puttin’ a 
spy on this old tub for? 

Davis. (Shaking his head _ sagely.) 
They’re deep ones, an’ there’s a lot 0’ 
things a sailor’ll see in the ports he puts 
in ought to be useful to ’em. An’ if he 
kin signal to ’em an’ they blows us up 
it’s one ship less, ain’t it? (Lowering his 
voice and indicating Smitty’s bunk.) Or 
if he blows us up hisself. 

Scotty. (Jn alarmed tones.) Hush, 
mon! Here he comes! (Scotty hurries 
over to a bench and sits down. A thick 
silence settles over the forecastle. The 
men look from one to another with un- 
easy glances. Smitty enters and sits down 
beside his bunk. He is seemingly unaware 
of the dark glances of suspicion directed 
at him from all sides. He slides his hand 
back stealthily over his. mattress and his 
fingers move, evidently feeling to make 
sure the box is still there. The others 
follow this movement carefully with quick 
looks out of the corners of their eyes. 
Their attitudes grow tense as if they were 
about to spring at him. Satisfied the box 
is safe, Smitty draws his hand away 
slowly and utters a sigh of relief.) 

Smitty. (Jn a casual tone which to 
them sounds sinister.) It’s a good light 
night for the subs if there’s any about. 
(For a moment he sits staring in front 
of him. Finally he seems to sense the 
hostile atmosphere of the forecastle and 
looks from one to the other of the men 
in surprise. All of them avoid his eyes. 
He sighs with a pussled expression and 
gets up and walks out of the doorway. 
There is silence for a moment after his 
departure and then a storm of c-xcited 
talk breaks loose.) 

Davis. Did you see him feelin’ if it 
was there? 

Cocky. ’E ain’t arf a sly one wiv ‘is 
talk of submarines, Gawd blind ’im! 

Scotty. Did ye see the sneekin’ looks 
he gave us? 

Driscott. If ivir I saw black shame on 
a man’s face t’was on his whin he sat 
there! 

Yank. (Thoroughly convinced at /asi.) 
He looked bad to me. He’s a crook, aw 
right. 

Davis. (Excitedly.) What'll we do? 
We gotter do somethin’ quick or— (He 
is interrupted by the sound of something 
hitting against the port side of the fore- 
castle with a dull, heavy thud. The men 
start to their feet in wild-eyed terror and 
turn as if they were going to rush for 
the deck. They stand that way for 4 
strained moment, scarcely breathing and 
listening intently.) 

YANK. (With a sickly smile.) Hell! 
It’s on’y a piece of driftwood or 3 
floatin’ log. (He sits down again.) 

Davis. (Sarcastically.) Or a mine that 
didn’t go off—that time—or a picce 0 
wreckage from some ship they've sent t 
Davy Jones. 

Cocky. (Mopping his 
trembling hand.) Blimey! 
back weakly on a bench.) 

Driscott. (Furiously.) God blarst ut! 
No man at all cud be puttin’ up wid the 
loike av this—an’ I’m not wan to be 
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SUBMARINE ZONE 


The psychology of the sailor aboard the ship heavily laden with ammunitions is strikingly 
presented in “In the Zone.” 








fearin’ anything or any man in _ the 
worrld’ll stand up-to me face to face; 
but this divil’s thrickery in the darrk. 
(He starts for Smitty's bunk.) Tl throw 
ut out wan av the port-holes an’ be done 


wid ut. (He reaches toward the mat- 
tress. ) 
Scotty. (Grabbing his arm—wildly.) 





Arre ye daft, mon? 

Davis. Don’t monkey with it, Drisc. I 
knows what to do. Bring the bucket o’ 
water here, Yank, will you? (Yank gets 
it and brings itt over to Davis.) An’ you, 
Scotty, see if he’s back on the hatch. 

Scotty. (Cautiously peering out.) Aye, 
he’s sittin’ there the noo. 

Davis. Sing out if he makes a move. 
Lift up the mattress, Drisc. Careful now! 
(Driscoll does so with infinite caution.) 
Take it out, Yank—careful—don’t shake 
it‘now, for Christ’s sake! Here—put it 
in the water—easy! There, that’s fixed 
it! (They all sit down with great sighs 
of relief.) The water’ll git in and spoil 
It. 

Driscott. (Slapping Davis on _ the 
back.) Good wurrk for ye, Davis, ye 
scut! (He spits on his hands aggressive- 
ly.) An’ now what’s to be done wid that 
black-hearted: thraitor? 

Cocky. (Belligerently.) Guv ’im a 
shove in the marf and ’eave ’im over the 
side ! 

Davis. An’ serve him right! 

Yank. Aw say, give him a chance. 
Yuh can’t prove nothin’ till yuh find out 
what's in there. 

Driscott. (Heatedly.) Is ut more 
Proof ye’d be needin’ afther what we've 
seen an’ heard? Then listen to me—an’ 
u's Driscoll talkin’-—if there’s divilmint 
i that box an’ we see plain t’was his 
plan to murrdher his own shipmates that 
have served him fair— (He raises his 
Ist) I'll choke his rotten hearrt out wid 
me own hands, an’ over the side wid him, 
and one man missin’ in the mornin’. 





































Davis. An’ noone the wfser. He’s the 
balmy kind what commits suicide. 

Cocky. They ’angs spies ashore. 

YANK. (Resentfully.) If he’s done 
what you think I'll croak him myself. 
Is that good enough for yuh? 

DriscoLt. (Looking down at the box.) 
How'll we be openin’ this, I wonder? 

Scotty. (From the doorway—warn- 
ingly.) He’s standin’ up. 

Davis. We'll take his keys away from 
him when he comes in. Quick, Drisc! 
You an’ Yank get beside the door and 
grab him. (They get on either side of 
the door. Davis snatches a small coil of 
rope from one of the upper bunks.) 
This’'ll do for me an’ Scotty to tie him. 


When Smitty comes in, the men at- 
tack him, throw him down, and finally 
gag him, rendering him completely 
powerless. Then they proceed to open 
the box: ' 


Driscott, (Boldly.) Here goes, thin! 
(He slowly turns the key in the lock. 
The others instinctively away. He care- 
fully pushes the cover back on its hinges 
and looks at what he sees inside with an 
expression of puzzled astonishment. The 
others crowd up close. Even Scotty leaves 
his post to take a look.) What is ut, 
Davis? 

Davis. (Mystified.) Looks funny, don’t 
it? Somethin’ square tied up in a rubber 
bag. Maybe it’s dynamite—or somethin’ 
—you can’t never tell. 

YANK. Aw, it ain’t got no works so it 
ain’t no bomb, I'll bet. 

Davis. (Dubiously.) They makes them 
all kinds, they do. 

YANK. Open it up, Drisc. 

Davis. Careful now! (Driscoll takes 
a black rubber bag resembling a large 
tobacco pouch from the box and unties 
the string which is wound tightly around 
the top. He opens it and takes out a 
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small packet of letters also tied up with 
string. He turns these over in his hands 
and looks at the others questioningly.) 

Yank. (With a broad grin.) On’y 
letters! (Slapping Davis on the back.) 
Yuh’re a hell of a Sherlock Holmes, 
ain’t yuh? Letters from his best girl too, 
I'll bet.. Let’s turn the Duke loose, what 
d’yuh say? (He starts to get up.) 

Davis. (Fixing him with a withering 
look.) Don’t be so damned smart, Yank. 
Letters, you says, s’if there never was no 
harm in ’em. How d’you s’pose spies gets 
their orders and sends back what they 
finds out if it ain’t by letters and such 
things? There’s many a letter is worser’n 
any bomb. 

Cocky. Righto! They ain’t as inner- 
cent as they looks, I'll take me oath, when 
you read ’em. (Pointing at Smitty.) Not 
‘is Lordship’s letters; not be no means! 


YANK. (Sitting down again.) Well, 
read ’em and find out. (Driscoll com- 
mences untieing the packet. There is a 


muffled groan of rage and protest from 
Smitty.) 

Davis. (Triumphantly.) There! 
ten to him! Look at him tryin’ to git 
loose! Ain’t that proof enough? He 
knows well we're findin’ him out. Listen 
to me! Love letters, you says, Yank, 
s'if they couldn’t harm nothin’. Listen! 
I was readin’ in some magazine in New 
York on’y two weeks back how some 
German spy in Paris was writin’ love 
letters to some woman spy in Switzer- 
land who sent ’em on to Berlin, Germany. 
To read ’em you wouldn’t s’pect nothin’ 
—just mush and all. (J/mpressively.) 
But they had a way o’ doin’ it—a damn 
sneakin’ way. They had a piece o’ plain 
paper with pieces cut out of it an’ when 
they puts it on top o’ the letter they sees 
on’y the words what tells them what they 
wants to know. An’ the Frenchies gets 


Lis- 


beat in a fight all on account o’ that 
letter. 

Cocky. (Awed.) Gawd blimey! They 
ain't ’arf smart bleeders! 


Davis. (Seeing his audience is again 
all with him.) An’ even if these letters 
of his do sound all right they may have 
what they calls a code. You can’t never 


tell. (To Driscoll who has finished un- 
tieing the packet.) Read one of ’em, 
Drisc. My eyes is weak. 


DriscoLt. (Takes the first one out of 
its envelope and bends down to the lan- 
tern with it. He turns up the wick to 
give him a better light.) I'm no hand to 
be readin’ but I'll try ut. (Again there 
is a muffled groan from Smitty as he 
strains at his bonds.) 

Davis. (Gloatingly.) Listen to 
He knows. Go ahead, Drisc! 

DriscoLt. (His brow furrowed 
concentration.) Ut begins: Dearest Man 
—(His eyes travel down the page.) An’ 
thin there’s a lot av blarney tellin’ him 
how much she misses him now she’s gone 
away to singin’ school—an’ how she hopes 
he’ll settle down to rale worrk an’ not 
be skylarkin’ around now that she’s away 
loike he used to before she met mp wid 
him—and ut ends: “I love you betther 
than anythin’ in the worrld. You know 
that, don’t you, dear? But b’fore I can 
agree to live out my life wid you, you 
must prove to me that the black shadow 
—I won’t menshun ut’s hateful name but 
you know what I mean—which might 


him! 


with 
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wreck both our lives, does not exist for 
you. You can do that, can’t you, dear? 
Don’t you see you must, for my sake?” 
(He pauses for a moment—then adds 
gruffly) Ut’s signed: Edith. (At the 
sound of the name Smitty, who has stood 
tensely with his eyes shut as if he were 
undergoing torture during the reading, 
makes a muffled sound like a sob and half 
turns his face to the wall.) 

YANK. (Sympathetically.) Hell! What’s 
the use of readin’ that stuff even if— 

Davis. (Jnterrupting him sharply.) 
Wait! Where's that letter from, Drisc? 


Driscott. There’s no address on the 
top av ut. 
Davis. (Meaningly.) What'd I tell 


you? Look at the postmark, Drisc—on 
the envelope. 

Driscott. The name that’s written is 
Sidney Davidson, wan hunderd an’— 

Davis. Never mind that. O’ corse it’s 
a false name. Look at the postmark. 

DriscoLt. There’s a furrin’ stamp on 
ut by the looks av ut. The mark’s blurred 
so it’s hard to read. (He spells it out 
laboriously.) B-e-r— the nixt is an 1, I 
think—i—an’ an n. 

Davis. (Excitedly.) Berlin! What did 
I tell you? I knew them letters was 
from Germany. 

Cocky. (Shaking his fist in Smitty’s 
direction.) Rotten ’ound! (The others 
look at Smitty as if this last fact had 
utterly condemned him in their eyes.) 

Davis. Give me the letter, Drisc. May- 
be I kin make somethin’ out of it. (Dris- 
coll hands the letter to him.) You go 
through the others, Drisc, and sing out if 
you sees anythin’ queer. (He bends over 
the first letter as if he were determined 
to figure out its secret meaning. Yank, 
Cocky and Scotty look over his shoulder 
with eager curiosity. Driscoll takes out 
some of the other letters running his eyes 
quickly down the pages. He looks curi- 
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ously over at Smitty from time to time, 
and sighs frequently with a _ puzzled 
frown.) 

Davis. (Disappointedly.) I gotter give 
it up. It’s too deep for me, but we'll 
turn ’em over to the perlice when we 
docks at Liverpool to look through. This 
one I got was written a year before the 
war started, anyway. Find anythin’ in 
yours, Drisc? 

Driscott. They’re all the same as the 
first—lovin’ blarney, an’ how her singin’ 
is doin’, an’ the great things the Dutch 
teacher says about her voice, an’ how 
glad she is that her Sidney bye is worrk- 
in’ harrd an’ makin’ a man av himself 
for her sake. (Smitty turns his face com- 
pletely to the wall.) 


Davis. (Disgustedly.) If we on’y had 
the code! 
Driscott. (Taking up the bottom 


letter.) Hullo! Here’s wan addressed to 
this ship—s. s. Glencairn, ut says—whin 
we was in Cape Town sivin months ago— 
(Looking at the postmark) Ut’s from 
London. 

Davis. (Eagerly.) Read it! (There 
is another choking groan from Smitty.) 

Driscott. (Reads slowly—his voice 
becomes lower and lower as he goes on.) 
Ut begins wid simply the name Sidney 
Davidson—no dearest or sweatheart to 
this wan. “Ut is only from your chance 
meetin’ wid Harry—whin you were drunk 
—that I happen to know where to reach 
you.’ So you have run away to sea loike 
the coward you are because you knew 
I had found out the truth—the truth you 
have covered over wid your mean little 
lies all the time I was away in Berlin and 
blindly trusted you. Very well, you have 
chosen. You have shown that your 
drunkenness means more to you than 
any love or faith av mine. I am sorry 
—for I loved you, Sidney Davidson—but 
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this is the end. I leave you—the memo. 
ries; an’ if ut is any satisfaction to yoy 
I lave you the real—i-zation that you 
have wrecked my loife as you have 
wrecked your own. My one remainir’ 
hope is that nivir in God’s worrld will 
I ivir see your face again. Good-by, 
Edith.” (As he finishes there is a deep 
silence broken only by Smitty’s muffled 
sobbing. The men cannot lock at each 
other. Driscoll. holds the rubber hag 
limply in his hand and some smal white 
object falls out of it and drops noiseless- 
ly on the floor. Mechanically Driscoll 
leans over and picks it up, and looks at 
it wonderingly.) 

Davis. (Jn a dull voice.) What's that? 

Driscott. (Slowly.) A bit av a dried- 
up flower—a rose, maybe. (He drops ii 
into the bag and gathers up the letters 
and puts them back. He replaces the bay 
in the box, and locks it and puts it back 
in under Smitty's mattress: The others 
follow him with their eyes. He steps 
softly over to Smitty and cuts the ropes 
about his arms and ankles with his sheath 
knife, and unties the handkerchief over 
the gag. Smitty does not turn around 
but covers his face with his hands and 
leans his head against the wall. His 
shoulders continue to heave spasmodically 
but he makes no further sound.) 

Driscott. (Stalks back to the others 
—there is a moment of silence in which 
each man is in agony with the hopeless- 
ness of finding a word he can say—then 
Driscoll explodes ) God stiffen us, are 
we never goin’ to turn in fur a wink ay 
sleep? (They all start as if awakening 
from a bad dream and gratefully crawl 
into their bunks, shoes and all, turning 
their faces to the wall, and pulling their 
blankets up over their shoulders. Scotty 
tiptoes past Smitty out into the darkness. 
Driscoll turns down the light and crawls 
into his bunk as the curtain falls.) 














OPENING THE MYSTERIOUS BLACK BOX 


Audiences become as intensely curious to find out what it contains as these uncouth “A. B.’s’”’ themselves. 
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THE ART OF THE THEATER 


GORDON CRAIG’S NEW OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST THE MODERN THEATER 


AVING lost his old head- 

quarters in the tumble-down 

Arena Goldoni in Florence, 

owing, as he explains, to an 

unforeseen burst of enthusi- 
asm on the part of nobody, Gordon 
Craig, the most uncompromizing and 
phoenix-like idealist of the modern 
theater, has been reduced to a box— 
Post-office Box 444. His sumptuous 
magazine, The Mask, has been reduced 
to a four-page leaflet. But neverthe- 
less it still remains the most artistic 
and fascinating theatrical publication 
in the world. And along with it he 
publishes another magazine named 
The Marionet, devoted exclusively to 
that form of entertainment Mr. Craig 
and his associates so ardently cham- 
pion. 

Confronted with accounts of the 
progress of the “art theater” in the 
hands of his followers, imitators and 
interpreters in America, Gordon Craig 
confesses that such a book as Sheldon 
Cheney’s “The Art Theater” (Knopf) 
presents 246 pages of proof that his 
whole seven years’ work in The Mask 
amounts to no more than a row of 
pins. Mr. Cheney’s book indicates to 
Gordon Craig that 975 out of 1,000 of 
his disciples seem to have been blind 
to the ideals he has been driving at. 
But he is still willing to go on for the 
sake of the other 25. If, as he be- 
lieves, the art theater in America is 
most misunderstood by its own cham- 
pions—and such critics as Clayton 
Hamilton are, in his opinion, “not even 
eighth-class’—Mr. Craig is not entire- 
ly in despair concerning America. 
George Jean Nathan is a critic he 
thoroly admires. Mr. Nathan’s book, 
“Another Book About the Theater” 
(Knopf), is pronounced the best book 
on the theater that America has pro- 
duced. “First reason is that it is 
American; it is good-tempered, rollick- 
ing, sufficiently paradoxical, well writ- 
ten and alive. It ‘gets there’ more 
times than not. ... For my part, it 
is a book that we can turn to again 
and again, not one of the least reasons 
for this being that it has style, and its 
Americanisms are perfectly delightful. 
... The secondary value that the 
book has, that of being admirable 
sense, is thrown in as an extra: and 
very many people will want to know 
much more about the theater, having 
enjoyed themselves in the society of 
a critic who can be profound without 
being dull.” Vachel Lindsay is con- 
sidered by the oracle of The Mask as 
a true poet; but Mr. Craig disagrees 
thoroly with him on the subject of the 
“movies.” Indeed, the “movies,” to 
follow an essay published in the Mari- 


onet, are the very curse of modern 
civilization. ‘What is the use of issu- 
ing calmatives in the shape of material 
and spiritual comforts,” he demands, 
“such as are doled out by the church, 
by literature and the great writers, by 
educators, by scientists, by all serious 
men, when at the same time you allow 
the flood- gates of vulgarity to be 
opened through the theater and the 
cinematograph? ... Both are vulgar 
to the core, vulgar because they reveal 
the slush of man’s egoism, his petti- 
nesses.” Concerning the “movies,” he 
writes further: 


“I have seen packed audiences . 
night after night for ten years, and I 
know what I am talking about. They 
sit there with drooped corners of the 
mouth, with heavy listless eyes, unable 
to explain to themselves what is going 
on there; whether what they see moving 
there are really the photographs of men 
and women, whether those are really 
members of the upper classes bowing to 
each other (if so, how queer!)—suspi- 
cious—uneasy—sick. 

“Granted that only half of those mil- 
lions absorb this poison, I say that it is 
yet so serious a matter that to-morrow 
the legislators should close every cinema 
in the world, later on opening only those 
which are frank photographic reproduc- 
tions of natural scenes, objects and cur- 
rent events ... and, indeed, here too a 
careful and knowing censorship should 
be brought to bear upon them.” 


Even the theater, poor as it was, 
laughable as it became, is not, in 
the opinion of this iconoclast, so abso- 
lutely drab and vulgar as this cheap 
drug, the “movie.” 


“One cannot think that it is the fault of 
the legislators, that it is through their 
indifference and fear of closing with so 
difficult a problem as that of the amuse- 
ments of the people, .that this state of 
things has come about. It is only an un- 
fortunate accident, I am sure. To con- 
ceive it as their fault would be to credit 
them with small perception of the powers 
of suggestion. 

“Tt is all an accident that the modern 
genius for invention launched a machine 
upon the world before the authorities had 
time to study its possibilities. Such a 
machine in itself, with far less technical 
effect, would have attracted the whole 
world merely ‘to see the wheels go 
round.’ A whole city stops in its work 
to look up to see one aeroplane because 
it is a wonderful machine. And there is 
no danger in seeing an aeroplane. Rather 
is it the reverse. To see ten thousand 
aeroplanes would create a sense of free- 
dom and grandeur in the onlookers; so 
that we cannot accuse machinery per se 
as being a dreadful thing. None of us, 
including our legislators, have feared the 
machine: why should they? And that 
is another reason why it is that the 
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What this Pioneer and Icono- 
clast Thinks of Certain Amer- 
ican Disciples and Critics 


cinematograph has slipped through un- 
perceived, launched its shell, shot out its 
poisoned gas at the million .. . and the 
effect is horrible . . . and terrible. 

“This, the lowest branch of the theater 
proper, has so proved its worthlessness, 
proved it at a terrific expense, that there 
should remain not one atom of hesita- 
tion in any mind that the theater proper 
has come to the verge of a lamentable 
end. Will its predicament bring to the 
minds of the workers in the legitimate 
theater — dramatists, .actors, etc., etc.—a 
sense of the duty that lies before them? 
. . . Its one last duty, its one chance left, 
is sacrifice, nothing else. The workers 
are free to choose. But the sacrifice 
will have to be so much the greater now 
because for so many centuries they have 
avoided all obligations.” 


The first essential move toward the 
betterment of a coming theater, how- 
ever far off, is the understanding of 
the marionet and its limitations: 


“Like nature, like music, like statues, 
and every other thing which has some 
significant form, the marionet has the 
old power of suggestion. It is nearest to 
the idol, as it generally represents a man 
or a woman. It is more suggestive than 
an idol because it has movement; it is 
harmless because there is always some- 
thing like a laugh in even the most solemn 
thing a marionet can do...are you 
going to find it merely laughable because 
of this admirable quality? Must we drop 
the names puppet and marionet and call 
it merely the ‘Moving Figure’ before it 
can command serious attention? Proba- 
bly. Good, then; for you we will call it 
the Moving Figure—the Theater of Mov- 
ing Figures. The theater of Moving 
Figures is in existence not to exalt ego- 
ism but to damn it.” 


Gordon Craig still believes in all 
that he has stood for from 1908 to 1915 
when he was forced temporarily to 
close up his celebrated school of the 
theater in Florence. The main issue, 
as he emphasizes in The Mask, is that 
the Drama must become dramatic. 
The theater, he believes, must not be 
thrown over to amateurs. As the son 
of the great Ellen Terry, there is noth- 
ing democratic or amateurish in his 
attitude: “We counsel all the younger 
workers in the theater, those interested 
in seeing a good theater develop, not 
to be frightened of the Theatrical. 
Because tho, in itself, it has very little 
to commend it, it has so treacherous 
an enemy in the philosophical that it 
would be better if the whole of the 
European theater flared itself out in 
one mighty burst of melodrama than 
that this creeping paralysis, intellectu- 
alism plus realism, producing that pro- 
found conceit so gaily talked of by 
Gratiano, should come and clog the 
way.” , 
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The Mask presents a long itemized 
list of “what we have to say and what 
must be done” in the modern English 
theater. Some of these things follow: 


“That Censors do no harm if a public 


has conquered itself. 


“That plays which preach and lay down 
the law about politics and social reform 
are always poor plays and therefore un- 


desirable. 


“That the Theater is not entirely to 
educate, not entirely to amuse—something 


of both: 


“That the Theater’s service is to move 
people and the spirit of nations—not to 


excite but to determine them. 


“That its service to the English nation 


has been for years rejected. 


“That Drama must once more become 


Dramatic— 


“Spectacular, Literary, Popular, Cul- 
tured, Vulgar, Precious—what you will, 
That English 
Criticism is too Insular and must have 
a wider outlook; no longer making blun- 
ders through being uninformed, as Lon- 
don criticism did when it hailed Miss 
Maud Allen as the noblest exponent of 
the Dance, and discovered some time later 
that Isadora Duncan had been that for 


provided it be Dramatic. 


several years past. 


“That to this end Critics must be given 
a chance to travel all over the world and 
That to rave over 
and the Germans was 
(It was 
The Daily Mail that supported Professor 


become informed. 
‘The Miracle’ 
queer, to say the least of it. 





BERNARD SHAW AGAIN 
GOES TO THE OPERA 







































ECENTLY in London George 
Bernard Shaw resumed his 
old profession as a musical 
critic. He went to two opera 
performances, and was dis- 


satisfied with both. It is a good deal 
more than twenty years, we believe, 
since Mr. Shaw has handed down ‘his 
decisions in musical matters. Since 
that time he has variously been dra- 
matic critic, dramatist and moral con- 
sulting engineer of the universe. How- 
ever, a poor performance of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” by the Carl Rosa 
Company and a good performance of 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” at Drury 
Lane, corivinced Mr. Shaw that opera 
impresarios, conductors and singers 
were still in need of his advice. He 
proceeded to give it in the London 
Nation. He characterized both per- 
formances as “scratch opera,” and 
proceeded to define “the scratch habit” 
especially virulent among certain ac- 
tors: 


“The scratch habit is an incurable dis- 
ease. At the first rehearsal they astonish 
everyone, just as London orchestras al- 
ways astonish foreign conductors and 
composers, by being almost letter-perfect, 
and giving such a capable and promising 
reading of their parts that one feels that 
after a fortnight’s work they will be mag- 
nificent, and leave all the others nowhere. 
And they never get a step further. The 
fortnight’s work is to them useless, un- 
necessary and irritating. Even the letter- 
perfection vanishes: it deteriorates into 
appeals to the prompter or appalling im- 
provizations. The same thing occurs with 
opera singers. You hear a performance 
of some hackneyed opera by singefs who 
have sung in it hundreds of times. It is 
never accurate. The individual singers 
are not so accurate, or even nearly so 
accurate, as when they performed the 
part nervously and anxiously for the first 
time, and were much too young to have 
found out ow little accuracy they could 
makeshift with. They could no more 





CORNO DI BASSETTO 


So G. B. S. used to si 
icism in the old days. 
Joseph Simpson. 


n his musical crit- 
is caricature is by 


give such a performance as Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’s company at Wyndham’s Theater 


gives of ‘Dear Brutus’ than a hotel waiter 


can behave like an old family servant. 
All experienced travelers have noticed 
that, however generously they may tip, 
hotel servants get tired of them if they 
attempt to reside in the hotel instead of 
passing on like all the others. There is 
a hotel psychology, a stock company psy- 
chology, and an opera psychology and all 
three are modes of the scratch psychol- 
ogy, which is incompatible ,with thoro 
excellence.” 


Is a thoro representation of opera 
really worth while? “G. B. S.” then 
asks. Of course it is impossible com- 
mercially; but, supposing money were 
no object, would the final degrees of 
perfection be worth the money they 
cost? He answers: 


“I go further than merely saying bald- 
ly that I think they would. I am strongly 
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Reinhardt in 1912—only six years ago, 
altho previously warned, not once, but 
many times, against the undesirability of 
importing home-made articles from Ger- 
many instead of getting them first-hand.) 

“That there may or may not be such 
a thing as patriotic Art, but to exploit the 
foreigner at the expense of the English 
artist is unwise, expensive, and shows a 


lack of reason. 


“That to make enquiries as to what 
constitutes a first-class man of the The- 


ater is never amiss. 


“That Theatrical blood and tradition 
count for something. To whom?—to the 


NATION. 

“That to break with 
counts for even more. 
—against the Nation.” 


Thirty Years After, and He Still 
Writes Musical Criticism We 
Can All Read and Understand! 


of opinion that nothing but superlative 
excellence in art can excuse a man or 
It is 
not a light thing in a world of drudgery 
for any citizen to say, ‘I am not going 
to do what you others must; I am going 


woman for being an artist at all. 


to do what I like.’ I think we are en- 


titled to reply: ‘Then we shall expect you 
to do it devilish well, my friend, if we 


are not to treat you as a rogue and a 
vagabond.’ 
loose morals: they are often more vir- 
tuous than strait-laced ones. But for 
loose art I have no charity at all. When 
I hear a fiddler playing mezzo forte when 
his part is marked pianissimo or fortis- 
simo (as the English orchestral fiddler is 
apt to do if he can trifle with the con- 
ductor), or a trombone player shirking 
the trouble of phrasing intelligently, I 
hate him. Yet I could forgive him quite 
easily for being a bigamist.” 


Mr. Shaw, who is an ardent cham- 
pion of Mozart, declares that operatic 
conductors and singers do not realize 
that Mozart’s music is enormously 
more difficult than Wagner’s. “With 
Mozart you either hit the bull’s-eye or 
miss; and a miss is as bad as a mile. 
With Wagner, the target is so large 
and the charge is so heavy that, if 
you get the notes out anyhow, you are 
bound to do some execution.” But 
there seems to be very little under- 
standing of, Mozart’s “Don Juan”: 


“Everyone, the conductor included, is 
nosing through the score for the vulgar 
fun which is not there, and overlooking 
the tragic and supernatural atmosphere 
which is there. And the result is that 
they all feel that the thing is not going: 
that they are missing instead of hitting. 
They do not know what is the matter, 
and yet know that something is. the mat- 
ter. They find the music frightfully diffi- 
cult; cling with their eyes to the con- 
ductor; become rattled and flurried and 


panic-stricken; until at last their passages 


sound like nothing at all. The conductor 


has to keep up an air of assurance, but is 


secretly almost equally puzzled: you know 
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it by the infirmity of the rhythm. Even 
the ruthless march of the statue music, 
a rhythm which no conductor ever misses 
in the music of ‘Wotan’ or of Rossini’s 
‘Moses,’ dwindles into an irresolute buzz- 
ing. For example, the terrible address 
of the statue, which begins ‘Tu m’invitasti 
a cena,” is preceded by two ominous 
bars in which this rhythm is thundered 
through dead vocal silence as emphati- 
cally as the opening of Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in C minor. The conductor must 
mark this with Handelian conviction and 
power; for it is quite as necessary to the 
effect as the more sensational orchestra- 
tion of the hellish blasts which follow it, 
and which only a deaf conductor could 
underrate. But Sefior de la Fuente 
noticed nothing in it but commonplace 
rum-tum, which he was too worried to 
attend to. That is only one instance of 
the sort of thing that went on all through 
the symphonic numbers, and that always 
will go on until some conductor will take 
the work in tragic seriousness; search 
the score for what Mozart put into it 
and not for what he made his reputation 
by leaving out of it; and finally rehearse 
it hard for a year or so before letting 
the public in.” 


Excellent as Mr. Shaw found Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s production of “Die 
Walkie,” nevertheless he discovered 


WHY “JAZZ” SENDS US 
BACK TO THE JUNGLE 


NE touch of “Jazz” makes 
savages of us all. This dis- 
quieting bit of information 
is elicited from a detailed 
investigation of the latest 
craze in popular music by a _ well- 
known Broadway ethnologist, Mr. 
Walter Kingsley. Mr. Kingsley, whose 
interest was aroused by the conflicting 
stories of the origin of this mad type 
of music, which he defines as “the de- 
lirium tremens of syncopation,” decid- 
ed that the truth about “Jazz” must be 
known. In his investigation he was 
aided by Professor William Morrison 
Patterson of Columbia University and 
by the poetry of Vachel Lindsay, as 
well as by previous investigations of 
Lafeadio Hearn. The word “Jazz” 
itself may be traced to Africa. Mr. 
Kingsley presents the results of his 
investigations in the N. Y. Sun: 


“The word is African in origin. It is 
common on the Gold Coast of Africa and 
in the hinterland of Cape Coast Castle. 
In his studies of the creole patois and 
idiom in New Orleans, Lafcadio Hearn 
reported that the word ‘jaz,’ meaning to 
speed things up, to make excitement, was 
common among the blacks of the South 
and had been adopted by the creoles as 
aterm to be applied to music of a rudi- 
Mentary syncopated ‘type. In the old 
plantation days when the slaves were hav- 
Ing one of their rare holidays and the 
fun languished, some West Coast African 
Would cry out, ‘Jaz her up,’ and _ this 


MOZART, SHAW, AND “JAZZ” 


that the “scratch” quality came out 
sometimes just where the accuracy was 
closest and the skill most perfect. The 
Brynhild sang beautifully, but Mr. 
Shaw didn’t like her costume, and said 
so: 


“I ask how any woman can be expected 
to look like a valkyrie, or feel like one; 
or move like one, in the skirt of an ultra- 
womanly woman of the period when a 
female who climbed to the top of an om- 
nibus would have been handed to the 
police as a disgrace to her sex? If Sir 
Thomas or anyone else imagines that the 
situation is saved by adding to the 
womanly skirt a breastplate and a bar- 
maid’s wig of that same period, they err. 
In 1876, when this ridiculous dress was 
‘made in Germany,’ it could at least be 
said that when Brynhild left the theater 
in her private character, she wore a long 
skirt. But before Miss Agnes Nicholls 
leaves her dressing-room for the street 
she has to put on a short skirt, and to 
find even that conspicuous for its length 
in the crowd of knickered chauffeuses 
and booted and breeched female war- 
workers of all sorts. Why on earth does 
not Sir Thomas throw all this rag-bag 
rubbish of fifty years ago into the dust- 
bin, and make his valkyries look like val- 
kyries and not like Mrs. Leo Hunter? 
This thing is beyond patience.” 





It was an English version of the 
Wagnerian opera; and that, says Shaw, 
was very helpful to the English audi- 
ence, so far as it got across the foot- 
lights; but he thinks that German 
epithets ought to have been eradicated 
in the process. Certain passages were 
polyglot nonsense. He concludes: 


“The performance was described in the 
program as having been ‘produced.’ I 
saw no evidence of the process. The old 
routine was carried out in all its sacred 
staleness. The scenery made Old Drury 
feel young again. Wings, sky-borders, 
set pieces: nothing was missing. Gran- 
ville Barker must have chuckled. 

“The house was crammed from floor 
to ceiling, and the applause prodigious. 
This, for a work of which the hero and 
heroine are within the tables of consan- 
guinity, written and composed by one 
classed by our patriotic papers as a con- 
genital scoundrel with a specific lust for 
the blood of women and children, would 
probably be accounted for by the patriots 
on the ground that Old Drury, huge as it 
is, does not hold 47,000 people. I will 
therefore conclude by mentioning that I 
never saw a more normal and native 
British musical audience in my life, or a 
more enthusiastic one. And now bring 
along your Dora and hale me to the 
Tower.” 


A Broadway Ethnologist Tells of 


the Savage Origin of This ‘‘De- 


would be the cue for fast and furious 
fun. No doubt the witch doctors and 
medicine men on the Congo used the 
same term at those jungle ‘parties’ when 
the tom-toms throbbed and the sturdy 
warriors gave their pep an added kick 
with rich brews of Yohimbin bark—that 
precious product of the Cameroons. Cu- 
riously enough the phrase ‘Jaz her up’ is 
a common one to-day in vaudeville and 
on the circus lot. When a vaudeville act 
needs ginger the cry from the advisers in 
the wings is ‘put in jaz,’ meaning add low 
comedy, go to high speed and accelerate 
the comedy spark. ‘Jasbo’ is a form of 
the word common in the varieties, mean- 
ing the same as ‘hokum,’ or low comedy 
verging on vulgarity.” 

“Jazz” music is said to be an attempt 
to reproduce the marvelous syncopa- 
tion of the African jungle. In one- 
two time a third beat is interpolated. 
There are many half-notes or less 
and many long-drawn wavering tones. 
Professor Patterson declares, in his 
studies in the sense of rhythm, that 
“the music of contempor ry savages 
taunts us with a lost art of rhythm. 
Modern sophistication has inhibited 
many native instincts, and the mere 
fact that our conventional dignity for- 
bids us to sway our bodies or to tap 
our feet when we hear effective music 
has deprived us of unsuspected plea- 
sures.” The rhythmic aggressiveness of 
the modern “jazz” band, in Mr. Kings- 
ley’s opinion, with its savage gift for 
progressive retardation and accelera- 


lirium Tremens of Syncopation’’ 


tion, guided by the sense of swing, 
reawakened in the most sophisticated 
audience instincts that are deep-seated 
in most of us. He recounts its Amer- 
ican history: 


“For years jazz has ruled in the under- 
world resorts of New Orleans. There in 
those wonderful refuges of basic folk- 
lore and primeval passion wild men and 
wild women have danced to jazz for glad- 
some generations. Rag-time and the new 
dances came from there and long after 
jazz crept slowly up the Mississippi from 
resort to resort until it landed in South 
Chicago at Freiburg’s, whence it had 
been preceded by the various stanzas of 
‘Must I Hesitate,’ ‘The Blues,’ ‘Frankie 
and Johnny’ and other classics of the 
levee underworld that stir the savage in 
us with a pleasant tickle. Freiburg’s is an 
institution in Chicago. If you “go South’ 
you must visit that resort. It is worth 
while. The learned dancers there were 
slow in getting the complicated beats of 
the jazz, but when they did they went 
mad over the eery syncopation. Chicago 
likes its pleasures direct, frank and un- 
shamed. It likes smoke, and fresh bul- 
lock’s blood, and the smell of the stock- 
yards and the grind of car-wheels on the 
margin of Lake Michigan, and it liked 
jazz because it lent itself to intimate close 
dancing. 

“Now let me tell you when jazz music 
was first heard on the Great Wine Way. 
I forgot to tell you that it has flourished 
for hundreds of years in Cuba and Hayti, 
and, of course, New Orleans derived it 
from there.” 
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Men in France Demand Pi a 
MILLIONS OF FEET OF MOVIE eae ggg tags tala ome 


FILMS FOR THE SOLDIERS in Home Training-Camps well d 


well 
EXT to the selection of food permitted to go out again to the soldiers movies. In France, potny — —— sound 
for the American soldiers, °f 2 similar camp... . In pictures of he wants _ = . e B g he ceived 
probably no other phase of love-story interest she always selects the home. In short, the deman a projec 
‘ one-girl and the one-man kind, because is for the very films which are avoided thousa 
— work ao Se te says that those are the ones that men at camp in the United States. Homesick low ¢ 
time and discrimination than want when they get down to basic facts, soldiers, lately taken from farms and auch 
the choice of recreation. The Y. M. a; they do in war-time. The ‘eternal distant homes and set down in camps in Shake: 
C. A., which is in charge of it, has triangle’ is a barred subject. After a another part of the United States, have Smolle 
enlisted the cooperation of some of number of experiments it has been de- been unanimous in condemning the The b 
the most skilled athletic directors and cided that the week’s three movies at a ‘mother, home-and-heaven oe of a in on 
amusement experts in the country. camp shall include, as a general rule, the tures. They don't — films that show only 
Recreation takes in almost everything following: One all-man program (pic- partings with sweethearts, or grieving writing 
: : tures of fighting, racing, adventure in the mothers. But over in France the soldier ad | 
— mt ee itetene cen great outdoors), one comedy, and one has got — to pe peg a h, colt 
ee ae » drama. things, and he isn’t afraid to show his Sabena 
from oe e — But, of a “If there is one _— of — for feelings.” like ai 
tures the N. XY. /imes Magazine, 1f a which the American soldiers have shown ; . They ; 
vote of all the Americans in khaki a liking more than any other it is the One of the innovations for war-time mor 
could be taken, both here and in detective story. The patriotic picture, pictures 1s a little machine on wheels, ee tu 
France, probably they would list mo- such as “The Slacker,’ ‘The Man Without which can be rolled noiselessly into ieeoe 
tion-pictures as their chief relaxation. 2 Country,’ and ‘Over There,’ is also “" camp hospitals and which throws pic- comedy 
The Community Motion Picture ™. favor at present. The —- : . tures on the ceiling. It was tried out mendot 
Bureau, in charge of the work, is thing that especially appeals to the sol- at Cape May recently, and was such to muc 


si id ‘ ‘ dier who is still at a camp in this coun- ee : such a: 
distributing something like fourteen try. “He wants to laugh more than he @ success that it will be used forthwith > wget 


million feet of films weekly—seven wants anything else when he goes to the in the hospitals of France. dheoter 
million feet to the camps, cantonments “But 
and military posts in this country er en A EO TEI a motion- 
alone. Over four million feet, we Bae |” pictures 
read, are circulated through the trans- ; ‘ile ee ic, Al the hor 
port service and on the battleships of ¥ Se <, a 
the fleet. These are circulated from fe Ca ° Soo 
one ship to another. An additional stage-di 
three million feet are supplied weekly 3 ae : male co 
to the army in France. Preparations $s oe eal these p; 
are being made to extend the service it by a pe 
to Italy and England. As to the 4 occasior 
character of pictures most in demand 4 slot mel 
and the manner of determining it, we A Be Balfe a 
read : j ae ¥ 5 ignorant 
y pact, th 
“After each motion-picture program in a oS ’ ganda f 
a hut, or elsewhere among the soldiers, a eae see native t 
‘recreation-card’ is sent in to the editor- x er ae a4 mean: 
in-chief, who, by the way, is a woman, - stage of 
Edith Dunham Foster. These cards tell ay A cheap m 
of the seating capacity of the show-place & wee 
and the number of soldiers in the audi- 
ence—the second number often twice as 


large as the first. As nearly as the Y. M. Copyright by Committee on Public Information 
i ; N IN BATTLE FORMATION CROSSING THE GERMAN 
C. A. man can do it, a consensus of the AMERICAN AIR SONES ON A RECONNAISSANCE EXPEDITION 


opinion of the soldiers is taken of the This is one of many dramatic pictures shown in “America’s Answer,” the latest motion- 
film. Their word is final. If the men of picture news-feature to be released under the auspices of the Government. 


one camp do not like a picture it is never 
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“VULGAR COMEDY” PICTURES Critic Condemns Such ‘Mes: fai ®"s 


siahs’’ as-Griffith, and Puts the J *ry doe 


é best 

ARE THE ONLY ARTISTIC ONES Screen-Drama on the Griddle srg 

e 
N the more and more emphatic Dean Howells and John Galsworthy, millions of dollars, it remains precisely J * opport 
opinion of many authors and recently reproduced in Current OpIN- what it was in its infancy: a mere Byck 7 
critics who, this summer, have 10n, George Jean Nathan in the August ingenious mechanical toy for children. =: Co 
been weighing the screen-drama Smart Set darkly declares that “tho ... It has removed style from litera- BH ai.” - 

in the balance and who find it its mechanism has indicated various ture, speech from drama, color from Normand 
wanting, it still exhibits nothing in its degrees of improvement, tho it has painting, form and the third dimension ya 
development, excepting the frankly occasionally brought to itself some of from sculpture. Apparently educa- ‘ 
comical motion- picture, that visibly the work of men of first-rate endeavor tion, esthetic experience and breeding enc 
lifts it above the artistic and esthetic in literature, tho it has traveled to the are intrinsically no more essential to : me 
level of Chinese cooking or a German ends of the earth in successful search the manufacture of the motion-picture,_ a to get 
ballet. In addition to the scholarly for lovely and appropriate backgrounds good or bad, than to the manufacture ch to t 


- S , ” vhen hea 
pessimism of such men as William and tho it has liberally expended of pink chemises or vaudeville acts. 
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LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE 


Excepting, the critic reiterates, the 
frankly comic picture: 


“For this type of picture, when it is 


well done—and it is sometimes extremely 


well done—is in its way a perfectly 
sound and estimable work, adroitly con- 
ceived, well written, well acted and ably 
projected. Appropriately ‘broad as ten 
thousand beeves at pasture,’ it depicts the 
low comedy of human nature from as 
much the viewpoint of Rabelais and 
Shakespeare, Swift and Balzac and 
Smollett and Fielding, as the law allows. 
The best writing that is being done for 
the motion - pictures to-day — indeed the 
only writing worthy of the name—is the 
writing being done for these honestly 
and legitimately vulgar studies. Such 
so-called comics as ‘The Plumber,’ “The 
Submarine Pilot,’ ‘A Dog’s Life’ and the 
like are excellent things of their sort. 
They show imagination, a sharp eye to 
authentic comic values, a sharp sense of 
the fundamentals of certain phases of 
human nature; and, as broad vulgar low 
comedy, they are indeed not only tre- 
mendously superior at almost every point 
to much of the vulgar low comedy of 
such as Shakespeare, but to the bulk of 
the low comedy of the modern dramatic 
theater. 

“But when we turn from this class of 
motion-picture to the so-called feature- 
pictures, we descend coincidentally from 
the honorably ridiculous to the sublimely 
imbecile. Nine times in tgn the joint 
product of the efforts of, some wretched 
scenario hack, some quofidam tank-show 
stage-director and some erstwhile pretty 
male counter - jumper or pantry - sweetie, 
these pictures may no more be endured 
by a person civilized to the point of an 
occasional hair- wash than the barroom 
slot melodeons that simultaneously render 
Balfe and one’s weight. Of unwitting 
ignorance, illiteracy and stupidity all com- 
pact, they serve as overpowering propa- 
ganda for the further debasing of our 
native theatrical audiences’ taste, and as 
a means of graduation to the dramatic 
stage of an increasingly ample corps of 
cheap melodrama and sweet slop-writers, 
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NOTHING IS SACRED, EVEN IN CHINA, TO THE KNIGHTS OF THE TRIPOD 


The weird stone camels that guard the approach to the Ming tombs are made to do service 
in a Newman travel picture for the educational films. 








absurdly incompetent stage-producers and 
bad actors.” 


Contrary to the general claim that 
the motion picture offers a greater 
vista to the imagination than the stage, 
the truth, we are told, is exactly to 
the contrary. “Where the stage seeks 
merely to sprinkle water on the fertile 
imagination and let it flower gracefully 
to its own fulness, the screen drags 
out not only the sprinkling-can but the 
shovel, rake, clippers, flowers, flower- 
pots and fancy ribbons to boot.” 


“Not the swollen opera of such motion- 
picture messiahs as D. W. Griffith but 
the simple slapstick pictures of such as 
Chaplin represent the screen at its most 
apposite and best. The performance in 
the films. of some such drama as Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is doomed by 
virtue of the screen’s inevitable panto- 
mime to amount in effect to little more 
than the playing of Gounod’s ‘Roméo et 
Juliette’ on a silent piano. But this pan- 
tomime that here deletes the presentation 





of its opulent poetry, and so makes the 
whole proceeding as ridiculous as a dumb 
man attempting to convey the beauties 
of Swinburne by making faces, takes 
nothing from the motion- picture slap- 
stick comedy. The very shortcomings of 
the cinema turn virtues in this latter. 
For where the spoken word is absolutely 
essential to the intelligent projection of 
any respectable drama not originally de- 
signed as a pantomime, it is as unneces- 
sary to broad low comedy as it is to the 
exposition of a, fine painting or a beauti- 
ful piece of sculpture. Falstaff in the 
clothes-hamper and Toby at the pots are 
just as comic, and just as Shakespearean, 
on the screen as in the theater or library. 
But the Othellos and Violas once they 
get onto the screen are no more the 
Othellos and Violas of Shakespeare than 
a photograph of Corot’s ‘Pastorale’ is the 
‘Pastorale’ of Corot.” 


That the motion-picture might very 
easily be made better than it is, is of 
course perfectly obvious, the critic 
somewhat disappointingly concludes. 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CurrENT OPINION in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


THE DANGER MARK. Artcraft, 5 reels: 
Time was when a Robert W. Chambers story 
meant fiction of excellent quality. Of late 
this gifted writer has been concerned princi- 
pally with the quantity of his output. This 
story does not belong to the period of his 

work, but the plot has considerable 
strength and the character of the heroine, 
Geraldine Seagrave, affords Elsie Ferguson 
a opportunity for fine emotional acting. 


BACK TO THE WOODS. Goldwyn, 5 
ttels: Comedy has been heroically striven 
for in this picture and not attained. It is 
quite a pity that the stellar efforts of Mabel 
Norrand should have been wasted on such 
iclap-trap story. The picture has a few 
very pretty scenes and is well photographed. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER. Division of Films, 

mittee on Public Information: From 
¢ newspapers and official reports one is 
Mt to get the impression that there is not 
Much to the war except actual fighting and, 
When hearing that the combatant force is 


composed of what seems a surprisingly low 
percentage of the million and more men in 
France, to wonder what the rest of them are 
doing. This picture, a supplement to 
“Pershing’s Crusaders,” is the answer, tho of 
course the American troops in action are ex- 
tensively featured. 


SHARK MONROE. Artcraft, 5 reels: 
William S. Hart in this Alaska screen melo- 
drama discards his chaps, guns and cowboy 
hat and develops a skipper’s rig, the togs of 
a miner, not omitting a great flourish of 
fists. The story contains those essentials of 
frontier romance which has become synon- 
ymous with Hart pictures. 


SANDY. Paramount, 5 reels: This charac- 
teristic story by Alice Hegan Rice is replete 
with what is called human interest and has 
a most likeable hero (Jack Pickford) and 
heroine (Louise Huff). A pleasing atmos- 
phere of kindly feeling and youthful inno- 
cence characterizes the picture which con- 
cludes with a wedding very prettily staged. 


MR. OPP. Bluebird, 5 reels: A rare com- 
bination of talent has resulted in this very 
human, wholesomely sentimental picture 
based on the novel of the same title by 
Alice Hegan Rice. That “some men spend 
their lives in the valley, and some are born 
and die on the heights,” is convincingly il- 
lustrated by Mr. Opp. His fate was to 
climb from the valley to his own little hill- 
- of prosperity, only to descend on the 
other side. The production, calling for a 
small-town atmosphere, is excellent and 
there is no noticeable creaking of ma- 
chinery. 


THE CINDERELLA MAN. Goldwyn, 6 
reels: Mae Marsh has an agreeable part in 
this adaptation of the story and echo of the 
play by Edward Childs Cumanten. It re- 
mains the same cheer-up story of kindly 
sensibilities, depicting the disposition of a 
rich little girl to relieve distress, and on her 
native tenderness of heart the burden of in- 
terest depends, as the Cinderella man him- 
self is almost too good to be true. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF 


THE UPRIGHT POSTURE 








HOSE authorities on evolu- 
tion who speak of the first 
ape to take to his hind limbs 
as one who made a great 
stride forward reveal a hope- 
less misunderstanding of physiology. 
The first gorilla who stood erect did 
a great thing for the human race in- 
tellectually; but he is responsible for 
the physical ills to which our species 
is subject. If we could go about on 
our hands and feet and retain capacity 
for progress, we might lose in dignity 
but we would gain in health. In fact, 
it is necessary in the treatment of many 
ills to compel the human biped to 
abandon, at least temporarily, his erect 
posture. When man goes to bed be- 
cause he is sick he is a “revert” in the 
evolutionary sense. The whole topic is 
exhaustively dealt with by Doctor A. 
G. Pohlman in the Journal of the Mis- 
souri State Medical Association (St. 
Louis) and he arrives at the conclusion 
that, whatever the factors may have 
been which prompted our remote an- 
cestors to assume and to maintain the 
upright posture, the attitude is un- 
natural, the “adaptation” tas been in- 
complete and, it will always remain so. 


“When a baby is born it carries the hip 
and knee-joint semi-flexed and the foot 
semi-supinated (inverted). Shoald any 
of you care to experiment what your as- 
sumed upright posture has done to these 
joints, lie on your back and try to clap 
the soles of your feet together. The hip- 
joint is carried to the maximum of exten- 
sion so that the heavy ilio+femoral liga- 
ment is in direct apposition with the joint 
capsule; and this, the learned tell you, is 
a wise provision of nature to permit man 
to brace his weight against his ligaments. 
When the hip-joint becomes diseased it 
assumes a semi-flexion; and here the sur- 
geon steps in with explanational anatomy 
and credits the ilio-psoas with a distinct 
protective function to the joint. Which 
is also rubbish. The reason the hip flexes 
is because the joint cavity will hold the 
greatest amount of fluid in that position; 
and the reason this is true is because it is 
the animal normal. The surgeons may 
tell you that the thigh may be flexed until 
it comes in contact with the trunk, when 
anyone can demonstrate that this is not 
true by standing on one leg and trying 
it. When an animal wishes to increase 
his stride he humps his back and brings 
the pelvis into play; and man does ex- 
actly the same thing.” 


The knee-joint is also misinterpreted. 
If it were designed for its present use 














Man’s Physiological 
Misfortune is ‘That 


He Walks Erect 

















by man, why did nature put a torque 
on the joint at the very time it receives 
the maximum thrust from the super- 
posed weight? The answer is obvious 
and the knee involvements are serious. 


“Why do we have a patella at the knee 
and not at the elbow when both tendons 
cross the joint at about the same angle? 
The answer is not to be found in man 
but in animals. The ankle-joint, apart 
from nutritional disturbances, is a rela- 
tively good joint, except if one were to 
devise a hinge on the end of one leg 
would it not be a good idea to have the 
ligaments attach to the same bone and 
not let the weight-thrust tend to pry the 
astragalus against the os calcis? Which 
ligament is the one which goes in a 
wrench, the internal or the external, and 
has this any relation to the inverted foot 
of the monkey? Is the ankle wrenched 
in extension or in flexion?” 


However wonderful the poet may 
find the human hand, he says very little 
comparatively about the human foot, 
which, after all, bears the brunt of the 
new acquirement known as “erect 
posture.” Do we suffer with our feet 
and is this in relation to our ancestry 
of the inverted foot and a non-walking 
habit? Look at the back of your shoe 
for the answer: 


“Do we try to naturally throw the 
weight against the closed side of the arch 
and walk pigeon-toed? Comes the school 
marm with the admonition, ‘turn your 
toes to ten minutes of two.’ Do we at- 
tempt to correct the errors in the heel in 
the rotation joint and allow the front 
part of the foot to pronate? Comes the 
shoemaker who says the shoes will not 
stand up unless he places a steel shank 
to prevent this very thing. Finally our 
arches break and we go to the learned 
doctor, who promptly puts our feet in 
braces and builds us an archprop, which 
gives relief because we walk as if we 
were on eggs. A _ purely symptomatic 
treatment. The impractical anatomist, 
however, finds the secret in the heel and 
ascribes the cause to faulty development 
of the inner tuberosity of the os calcis, 
which in turn he ascribes to our ancestry. 
Correct for the defect in the heel and 
encourage the rotation of the foot by re- 
moving the shank and you will relieve 
most of the difficulty. Which side of the 
foot normally receives the impact, and 
does not nature try to compensate for, the 
faulty alignment by placing a buffer be- 
tween the pressure and the irritated part 
—a corn? A little more attention to the 
feet, which were not designed for present 
uses, and a little less attention to ankles, 








and the race would be happier for it. No 
one versed in the structure and muscula- 
ture of the foot will deny that it was built 
for nobler work.” 







We all know that the head balance 
is poor and that the head of the adult 
tends to nod when the essayist is not 
particularly interesting, not to mention 
an obvious lack of adjustment in the 
eye. It seems that the eye too has a 
past. The eyes roll up and out during 
sleep and death. Is this the tendency 
of a so-called balanced organ to return 
to the animal “normal”? We can 
account for the rolling out very readily 
because it has been observed in all 
mammals that the degree of divergence 
is increased after death—an indicator 
of where the eye originally came from 
—the side of the head. But why does 
it roll up? If you get down on all 
fours and look about you, you will 
discover that either you must extend 
the head: to the point of pain or your 
vision will be seriously interfered with 
You are holding your head in the 
normal animal position — extended— 
and the reason this is difficult is found 
in the mighty development of the brain, 
which lies in front of the support. The 
reason your vision is interfered with 
is not so easy of explanation: 



























































“The priimates are the first animals with 
sustained binocular vision and I might 
illustrate what I mean in this manner 
when you look a cow full in the face the 
cow will turn her head to one side for 
two reasons: first, she can see you better 
with one eye, and, second, she lacks it 
terest and therefore attention. You, how- 
ever, because of a ready translation in 
personality, infer that here is a demonstta- 
tion of the influence of mind over matte! 
and the thought would never occur t 
you that the cow probably sees you better 
with one eye than with two. Second, the 
cow prefers to move the head rather that 
the eyes, which you, with directly oppo 
site tendencies, readily translate into term 
of embarrassment. Therefore, when yo! 
rose to your hind legs you found it wa 
easier to drop the eyes and set in your 
muscles of balance accordingly. If you 
question this, select your highest building 
and count the number of windows on the 
top floor from a position across the street 
The reason for your neckache come 
through faulty adaptation in the balanct 
of your head, and the reason for thie ey 
ache comes about in that the more y! 
hold your eyes in the animal position the 
more they become divergent, becatse st 
tained binocular vision is one of the last 
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things acquired and demands _ identical 
points on the retina. The position of the 
eves at rest is, therefore, up and out and 
not when they are parallel, as most oculists 
maintain. The more you wish to converge 
the more you must get away from the ani- 
mal position. Therefore, I would preach 
a heretic doctrine to you. “Train up a 
child in the way he shall go and when he 
old he will not depart therefrom.’ 
Teach the children to look cross-eyed 
while they are young and when they are 
older they may not suffer from an in- 
sufficient squint. Up with the chin and 
down with the eyes; and why is it diffi- 
cult to do, and must the doctor help ad- 
just this individual to meet the conditions 
of an environment?” 


is 


The respiratory tract also claims 
our attention from this point of view 
because of certain disadvantages im- 
posed upon it directly or indirectly 
through the erect posture of man. The 
vertebral column of the animal is 
placed about on the horizontal. The 
trink is supported by four legs and 
the weight carried by the front legs 
is transmitted to more or less vertical 
ribs. Respiration in the animal, like 
that in man, is of two types—costal 
and diaphragmatic. Costal respiration 
is accomplished by swinging the ver- 
tical ribs forward—a movement not 
affected by gravity and requiring but 


TWO BALLOONS AND A 





little effort—and relaxing the muscles 
for expiration. Diaphragmatic breath- 
ing results from contraction of the 
diaphragm and caudal displacement of 
the abdominal viscera, with passive 
return assisted by gravity. 

“The assumption of the upright posi- 
tion resulted in several things. The sup- 
port of the front legs was lost and they 
in turn must be carried on more or less 
horizontally placed ribs. The costal respi- 
ration means that not only must the ribs 
be raised against gravity but the weight 
of the upper extremity must be lifted as 
well, and the traction of the abdominal 
muscles used in balancing must also be 
overcome.: In diaphragmatic respiration 
gravity assists in the inspiration, but this 
is in part counteracted by the tension of 
the abdominal wall. The flat chest and 
flat abdomen are characteristic of man. 
Breathing in both sexes when asleep is 
costal, but when awake it tends to be- 
come diaphragmatic in the male and re- 
mains costal in the female. Is there an 
explanation for this seemingly contra- 
dictory change? I will admit it limps a 
little, but is the best I can do at present. 
The male is usually stronger and more 
active; the upper extremities are heavier 
and more powerful; the exercize of upper 
extremities means fixation of the upper 
five ribs; and the type of dress is such 
that it encourages laziness and diaphrag- 
matic breathing. The female, on the other 
hand, is not so strong and active; she 





SUBMARINE MESSAGE 
ACROSS A THOUSAND MILES 


UBMARINE radio-communica- 

tion has attained a perfection 

which explains recent opera- 

tions along the American coast. 

In fact, the success of all Ger- 
man submarine campaigns is dependent 
to a large extent, explains H. Winfield 
Secor in The Electrical Experimenter 
(New York), upon keeping in wireless 
communication with the individual 
hoats and upon the possibility of certain 
of their number transmitting intelli- 
gence to their nearest land-base. At 
first the submarines made use of fold- 
ing or telescopic masts. These did not 
elevate the radio antenna very far 
above the deck—not more than from 
twenty to thirty feet in most cases. 
For ordinary communication between 
oe submarine and another this col- 
lapsible antenna served very well. 
Where long ranges were to be nego- 
tiated, either in receiving or transmit- 
ting, the problem became complicated 
and urgent. Indeed, the whole sub- 
Marine campaign against this country 
Was likely to be rendered impotent. 
One of the latest German improve- 
ments in this emergency takes the form 
of balloons. These elevate the U- 
voat’s antenna wire to a height of a 
thousand feet or more. In this way 


vast distances can be covered and valu- 
able intelligence sent by radio to a 
second relay submarine if necessary. 
Hence it is not improbable that the 
news of the sailings of our ships could 
have been radioed to Germany with 
the aid of three or four U-boats. 

The balloons, two in number and 
fastened to a rigid equilibrium mem- 
ber, carry up the antenna wire. 

“The antenna, at its base, is wound 
on a special electric-motor-driven drum. 
This drum is instantly controlled by the 
throw of a switch, so that if a ship comes 
into view, it can rapidly reel in the bal- 
loon antenna and the balloons are taken 
inside, hatches closed, and the craft sub- 
merged—all in almost less time than it 
takes to tell about it. It is difficult for 
an enemy ship to see the balloons as they 
are cleverly camovflaged, being painted 
partly white and partly blue, so that 
against the sky they are practically in- 
visible. The antenna wire is, of course, 
quite fine and invisible at even a short 
distance away. 

“It has been a mooted question for 
some time as to just how far such a 
radio-equipped sub-sea fighter could send 
a message. The receiving range with 
such a balloon-suspended aerial is easily 
several thousand miles, using modern 
amplifiers and other refinements in the 
radio art. The writer asked several well- 
known radio experts their opinion on the 
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does not develop the muscles of her upper 
extremity to the degree in the male; and 
the type of dress tends to encourage the 
normal costal respiration.” 


The erect posture has the dubious 
advantage of adapting man to his en- 
vironment, but the result is the thing 
called civilization. Civilization, how- 
ever, is in reality a forced life under 
abnormal physiological conditions, the 
equivalent of domestication among the 
four-footed animals. Instead of talk- 
ing of natural sclection it would b« 
more accurate to speak of unnatural 
selection and this unnatural selection 
may ultimately result in our decline as 
a species. Brain development was the 
cause of our ascent and brain develop- 
ment may eventually cause our elimi- 
nation. It is difficult to maintain the 
proper balance between brain and body 
and it will be more difficult to do this 
in the future unless we can convince 
our educators that it a far more 
difficult and cultured thing to be able 
to walk on one’s hands than to con- 
jugate some irregular Greck verb. 
When man abandons the erect posture 
the blood pressure will drop, respira- 
tion will be freer, the traction on the 
digestive tract will cease and the thou- 
sand and one physical worries will be 
eliminated. 


is 


German U-Boat 
Communication at 
its Highest Perfection 


possible sending and receiving activity of 
a balloon-aerial-equipped U-boat and they 
practically all agreed with the ideas ex- 
pressed by Mr. F. H. Kroger, chief en- 
gineer of one of the leading American 
radio companies, that, with fair weather 
conditions, and with the proper radio- 
transmitting apparatus tuned to a high 
wave-length, it would be possible for the 
submarine to send a wireless message 
2,000 miles, and possibly 3,000 to 4,000 
miles under extremely favorable condi- 
tions. The transmitting sect used might, 
of course, be a special one rated at 15 
to 25 kilowatts. If the sub-sea_ boat 
wanted to transmit an important message, 
she would in all likelihood choose the 
night-time. She could then emerge and 
fly her balloon-aerial with reasonable 
safety.” 


Many ingenious folding and other 
types of masts have been perfected 
for medium and short - range work in 
radiotelegraphy from the submarine. 
These devices are for the most part 
of American origin in the period when 
our government was giving no en- 
couragement to inventors in this field. 
In one type a continuous flexible 
metal cable is used (Fig. C and D). 
$y following the path of the cable in 
the diagram it is seen how, when a 
pull, as produced by a motor, is applied 
to the lower end of the cable, it causes 












































































all the sliding telescopic members to 
be elevated. The upper end of the 
cable is secured to the bottom of the 
top telescopic member. When pressure 
is removed from the cable, the mast 
descends by gravity. A similar type 
of telescopic mast is shown at B, only 
in this case the individual sections are 
raised and lowered by a clever ar- 
rangement of gears and shafts. This 
elevating scheme would be consider- 
ably slower than the previous cable- 
operated type. 


NATURE’S CURSE 
ON SOCIALISM 


DISTINGUISHED natural- 

ist has said that the brain of 

an ant is the most marvelous 

speck of matter in existence. 

The exquisite and minute 
specialization in morphology, physio- 
logical function, and conscious or at 
least psychic behavior among the most 
advanced of the six-legged articulates 
—the social insects —are dwelt upon 
enthusiastically by Doctor John M. 
Clarke of the state museum of New 
York. The ant colony, he declares, is 
the ideal of differentiation of function. 
Its members are by birth and inheri- 
tance, food and training, destined to 
certain specific duties in the colony. 
Armies are marshaled, wars are 
waged, the wounded are nursed, the 
captives are trained for their duties, 
gardens are planted and crops are 
harvested. The stock is fed and food 
is stored and’ a score of marvelous 
concerted doings amaze us by the per- 
fection of their collectivism, having 
for an object the welfare of the com- 
muntty alone. Here the individual is 
actually constructed nervously and 
physically, anatomically and _ physio- 
logically, for the niche in the com- 
munity which he is destined to fill. No 
human community wherein cooperative 
efficiency has submerged the individual 
and has been the objective and the 
attainment—no such human commu- 
nity has ever reached such an ideal of 
joint effectiveness as has been attained 
by a colony of ants. The ants are 
nature’s great triumph, her highest 
performance in communistic achieve- 
ment. Now, what has come or can 
come of development along this line? 
For a reply we must look back a 
little into the antecedents of the ants. 
That distinguished scientist, Doctor 
William Morton Wheeler, says many 
genera and species of these insects ap- 
peared in the early tertiary period. 
We are compelled by the evidence to 
believe they must have existed at an 
even remoter antiquity in geological 
time. Doctor’ Wheeler cites, however, 
nearly three hundred ‘tertiary species 
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An ingenious collapsible radio mast 
was invented in Germany several years 
ago. Some of the experts in our 
country have experimented with it. It 
is perhaps the lightest ever designed 
thus far—possibly too light for sub- 
marine requirements—but it possessed 
the element of speed. It was found 
possible with the device to raise a plat- 
form with two men on it eighty feet 
for observation purposes. Two men 
could raise the mast swiftly by turning 
a geared crank handle. 





alone, and Doctor Clarke, whose paper 
appears in Science, declares: 

“This paramount attainment of intel- 
lectual activity in the line of insect de- 
velopment, in the line of the six-legged 
type, would seem thus to have been ac- 
complished largely through the same 
period of time when the human line was 
perfecting its mentality. The psychology 
of the two ultimate results is separated 
by processes and directions of develop- 
ment as wide apart as the poles. Neither 
is to be expressed, perhaps, in terms of 
the other. The results too are wide 
asunder—one a deadly communism, a 
moribund partition of labor, a lethal so- 
cialism; the other an active, progressive 
and fertile individualism. For the for- 
mer the student of nature’s history sees 
no outcome. These too are nature’s ex- 
periments. The six-legged type, with all 
its purposes, in its highest expression, 
lies prostrate on the ground at our feet: 
it and its achievements have risen to 
nothing higher than an ant-hill; its com- 





Then there is the latest safety fea- 
ture—the telephone buoy. 

“If the submarine should sink and be- 
come unmanageable, the crew can pull a 
lever which releases the telephone buoy, 
which rises to the surface of the water. 
Any craft passing in the vicinity of the 
sunken sub-sea boat can open this buoy 
and, by means of the telephone inside it, 
speak to the imprisoned crew.  Sub- 
marines send out sound signals of dis- 
tress through the water also, which may 
be intercepted by another submarine or 
by a warship or steamer.” 






Collectivist Modes of Ex- 
istence Fatal to Progress 
Among Lower Organisms 


munistic relations and subservience are 
entirely apart from the true genius of 
humanity. Socialism and communism 
have been tried out and found wanting, 
and nature holds conspicuously before 
the eye of the state the warning that they 
have nothing either for the growth of 
the spirit or the progress of the intellect.” 

No warning is clearer than na- 
ture’s, according to Doctor Clarke, in 
warning us away from Socialism and 
in bidding us to stick to individualism. 
That is why organisms at the start, 
animated nature, whatever its composi- 
tion, had an equal chance for develop- 
ment and improvement. How 
that chance was forfeited we can not 
say, but it is obvious that life was not 
long begun and its greater stocks 
established when their courses through- 
out existence were set and determined. 
Nothing is more obvious in chronology 
than nature’s failure, deliberate fail- 
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THE SUBMARINE SIGNAL 
Some examples of collapsible radio masts adaptable for use on submarines. 
shown include the compressed air, steel cable and gear-actuated telescopic forms. 
operates the gear and cable types directly. 
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ures, be it noted; nothing clearer in 
paleontology than nature’s set pur- 
The abandonment of the com- 
petitive individual mode of struggling 
for existence in favor of a collectivist 
content with the bounty of nature 
dooms a species to failure everywhere. 
Doctor Clarke gives this typical in- 
stance of the soundness of his view: 


pr ses. 


“The vast subkingdom of the Mollusca 
started well with bodily independence, 
fully equipped with locomotive powers, 
an excellent innervation; but they sold 
their birthright for ease and content. 
They soon became dependent upon the 
movements of the waters and waited for 
the waves to bring them food. Compact 
in their protection and adaptation, these 
types of life have come crowding down 
through the ages in inexpressible variety. 
They and their allied phyla in the great 
subkingdom to which they belong have, it 
would seem, struggled now and again to 
regain their primitive independence and 


THE GREAT 
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maintain it, but the early condemnation 
of the law has overawed them and out 
of them all has come, and can come noth- 
ing better. They had their chance. That 
chance was missed; for untold millions 
of years they have failed to improve. 
They still cumber the earth and teach 
the lesson of an incurable heritage.” 


None of the observations of the 
competent have afforded any evidence 
that the lines of development through 
such groupings of the lower organisms 
have led to anything of promise or 
excellence: 


“The ages have rolled away and left 
them still with us, progressed, arrested 
or degenerate within their own narrow 
limitations, as the case may be. There is 
no evidence to indicate that these great 
groups, from which nothing can be ex- 
pected, were deprived of their equality 
of opportunity as contrasted with the 
other great subkingdoms of the annelids 
and the articulates, from one or the other 


° 





HAVE ALL THE PLANETS 


HE problem of the habitability 

of the planets is intimately 
connected, declares Doctor 
Svante Arrhenius, the famous 
Swedish physicist, with the 
chemistry of their atmospheres. Prim- 
itive fancy, he reminds us, early peo- 
pled the stellar bodies, especially the 
stars and the sun, with beings similar 
to those on earth. Gradually the per- 
ception arose that these bodies are in- 
candescent and therefore unfit to shel- 
ter life of the kind with which we are 
familiar. Attention then turned to the 
planets, as they and the earth belonged 
to the same order of heavenly bodies. 
And the stars, suns like our sun— 
should not they be surrounded each 
with its own throng of planets,’ gravi- 
tating around their central source of 
light and heat? This theory vied with 
a conception of our earth as the center 
of the universe and as wholly set apart 
from other astral bodies, whose prime 
object it might be merely to furnish 
light and to indicate time for the in- 
habitants of the earth. 

There can be no doubt that other 
planets are built up of the same ma- 
terial which enters into the composi- 
tion of the earth. Spectral analysis 
teaches us that the same constituents 
form all the suns, including our own. 
We know that the same elements com- 
Pose the sun and the earth. We seek 
im vain for indications of the action 
of water in the meteors that come to 
Us—the meteors being samples, as it 
were, of the universe. But it should 
be remembered that the water, in the 
‘orm of vapor, has left all the minor 
stellar bodies, and the meteorites mani- 


THE SAME ATMOSPHERE? 


festly belong to the smallest among the 
wanderers of the heavens. There is 
then no reason to doubt that the ma- 
terial of which the planets are built is 
essentially the same throughout the 
universe. Says Dr. Arrhenius :* 


“Their interior should, like that of our 
earth, consist of the heavy metals, prin- 
cipally iron—strongly prevalent also in 
the sun and in the meteors—and this me- 
tallic nucleus should be clothed with the 
silicates, oxides, carbonates, sulphides and 
hydrates of all metals, particularly alumi- 
num, and among the metals we may also 
count hydrogen. The melting points of 
these exterior and lighter substances lie 
above 1000° C (1800° F.). No life could 
exist in such a molten mass, so that not 
until a solid crust had been formed 
through cooling was the possibility of life 
at hand. 

“Life is, at least on earth, tied to cer- 
tain so-called compounds, in which carbon 
is the essential common element, while 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, together 
with sulphur, phosphorus, iron, magne- 
sium and a few other less important elc- 
ments, also enter therein. No substance 
but carbon possesses this quality of being 
a prerequisite of life. Silica is a close 
kin to carbon and a ‘substitute in certain 
organic compounds; but protoplasm, the 
main constituent of the living cell, can- 
not be built without carbon. In the 
inorganic world, however, silica by vir- 


tue of its affinity, which is kindred to 


that of carbon, plays a rdle somewhat 
similar to the latter in the almost in- 
finitely variable silicates. Protoplasm can- 
not endure in a temperature above 60° C. 
(140° F.) or thereabout. Certain alge, it 
is sometimes stated, thrive in hot springs 
up to 80° to 90° C. (176° to 194° F.) but 

* THE DESTINIES OF THE Stars. By Svante 


Arrhenius. Translated by ). E. Fries, A.I.E.E. 
New York: Putnam. 
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has been formed. 
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of which, or from one and the other in 
succession, our own line has been derived. 

“The then, is this—that de- 
pendent conditions of life, however we 
may see them, throughout untamed na- 
ture or in our own communities, are not 
primitive, are not in the essence of 
things, but they are set back so far in 
the history of life that they are now or 
seem to be unavoidable and unconquer- 
Gees +0 

“Here and in analogous cases parasitic 
existence, in whatever group in nature, 


lesson, 


and with whatever expression in the 
natural assemblage or the community 
group, involves the essential abandon- 


ment of normal direct upright living and 
the benefactors thereby are types of life 
which nature has cast out 
hopeless. 

“It is probably yet to be determined, at 
least there is no record I can find, that 
even in the passing of the ages nature has 
ever sect up again upon its feet an or- 
ganism or group of organisms once fallen 
into this dejected mode of life.” 


and aside as 


Chemistry of Our Air 
Suggests New Conclusions 
to the Great Arrhenius 


certainly not over 100° C. (212° F.). At 
these temperatures — strictly speaking at 
all temperatures between 0° F. (32° F.) 
and 365° C. (689° F.) —water can exist 
in fluid state and this too is a prerequisite 
of life. We may say, therefore, that life 
is confined to a‘small temperature range 
between the freezing and boiling points 
of water. But wherever water occurs, ex- 
cept in a vessel which it completely fills, 
there exists also in the adjacent space, if 
unoccupied by fluids or solids, water va- 
por of at least 4.6 mm. (.18 inches) pres- 
sure. There is, therefore, always an at- 
mosphere of aqueous vapor on any planet 
whose surface is partly covered by water.” 


Paleontologists agree that all life 
commenced in the water. It is not ab- 
solutely certain that oxygen is neces- 
sary to all living beings; but many 
biologists hold that opinion. Certain 
bacteria are able to draw the oxygen 
they require for their development 
from compounds in which oxygen is 


bound sometimes in a very intimate 
manner, as in sulphates. But these 
bacteria are considered degenerate 


plants and free oxygen is certainly 
indispensable to the existence of the 
animals and probably also to the 
plants with the exception just men- 
tioned. Free oxygen can not be pres- 
ent on the planets until a solid crust 
We may then state 
that the conditions for the existence 
of life on a planet are fulfilled when 
a true atmosphere containing water 
and oxygen surrounds its body. 

If we are to understand these condi- 
tions, we ought to glance at the proc- 
esses whereby oxygen is supplied to 
the atmosphere. As the planets are 
segregations from the sun, they should 
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originally have the composition of 
the sun, particularly that of its outer 
layers. Here metals occur in great 
abundance, and there are also a few 
oxides. But at the high temperature 
of the sun, compounds of oxygen and 
the reducing substances are largely 
dissociated into their constituents. If 
the temperature should drop to a point 
at which crust-building does not yet 
take place, the oxygen would be entire- 
ly absorbed in the formation of the 
compounds mentioned. 


“The compound substances of the earth, 
like those of the sun, are also strongly 
reducing, so that we must infer that free 
oxygen did not enter into the gas cover- 
ing of the earth at the time when its solid 
crust was formed. We may gain a con- 
ception of the gases which then existed 
in the outmost layers of the earth by 
studying the gases on the sun and on 
other stellar bodies, particularly the com- 
cts, and also by investigating the gases 
absorbed by the molten interior of the 
earth. Previous to the crust formation, 
the entire mass of the earth, except the 
gases in its outmost layers, were of the 
same character as possessed by its molten 
interior now. This molten mass, or mag- 
ma, when in contact with the surrounding 
gases partly imbibed them through the 
process called absorption. An investiga- 
tion of the gases present in the magma 
will therefore give us an idea of those 
existing in the original vapors surround- 
ing the earth, The magma occasionally 
comes into view in volcanic eruptions, 
and the confined gases are then partly 
given up into the air, but they are also 
partly retained in the solidifying lava, or 
volcanic rocks, whence they may be driven 
off by high temperature and subsequently 
analyzed. The direct gas emandtions 
from the cratess may also be gathered 
and analyzed. Such investigations have 
been carried out on a large scale.” 


There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the gases in question be- 
longed to the primary atmosphere of 
the planets. The rare gases of the air 
especially should originally have come 
from the exterior parts of the sun, as 
did the nitrogen. An atmosphere of 
such a composition would be unen- 
durable to living beings. It must, if 
organisms are to thrive in it, be puri- 
fied from such poisons as_ carbon 
dioxide, gaseous sulphur, cyanogen 
and sulphurous acid. We know that 
such a process has taken place and 
that the sunlight has been the great 
chemist producing oxygen and carbon 
from the carbon dioxide. The poison- 
ous gases, by the way, were subse- 
quently oxidized through electrical 
discharges. 

We all know that the plants upbuild 
their framework under the influence of 
sunlight, consuming in the meantime 
carbon dioxide, water, and a little 
ammonia. In the process, oxygen is 
formed, as are also starch, cellulose, 
sugars and albuminous substances with 
the aid of green coloring matter in the 
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plants, chlorophyll, which considerably 
accelerates the action. 


“Subsequently these new _ substances, 
which all (except the albuminous. ones) 
belong to the carbohydrate group, are 
converted principally into carbon and 
water. The final result is that carbon 
dioxide through the agency of sunlight is 
split into its two constituents, carbon and 
oxygen. This process, which is compara- 
tively rapid in the presence of chlorophyll, 
should also, altho more slowly, take place 
without that medium; and in recent trials 
the chemists—particularly Daniel Berthe- 
lot—have, indeed, succeeded in imitating 
without chlorophyll this important func- 
tion of the plants through the application 
of light of a short wave-length. In the 
course of the many millions of years 
which geology has proved necessary’ for 
the evolution of our planet, the carbon 
dioxide in the air was gradually con- 
verted into oxygen and carbon. As long 
as reducing gases, such as the poisonous 
ones mentioned or any considerable quan- 
tities of carbohydrates and hydrogen yet 
remained in the atmosphere, the oxygen 
was consumed in their combustion. If a 
solid crust had not existed to prevent the 
oxygen from entering into the interior 
molten mass, it would also have found 
its way there and would have oxidized the 
reducing substances in the magma. The 
separation of the interior from the sur- 
rounding gas shell is therefore a neccs- 
sary requisite for the existence of free 
oxygen in the air. Another condition is 
that the combustible gases escaping from 
the volcanoes must be added to the air at 
a sufficiently slow rate not to consume all 
of the simultaneously-formed oxygen. A 
third requirement is that the liberated 
carbon should not in a renewed process 
of oxidation bind the oxygen just recov- 
ered. As long as the air still was reduc- 
ing, this last condition was no doubt ful- 
filled for that very reason. At all events, 
the crust once formed and the original 
violent volcanic activity somewhat abated, 
the time finally arrived when free oxygen 
existed in the air.” 


The reducing gases previously 
present were, except for small frac- 
tions, burned into water, carbon di- 
oxide, and sulphuric acid, and the 
nitrogen compounds had no doubt 
yielded free nitrogen to the stores of 
that gas already a part of the atmos- 
phere. The time was now ripe for the 
first plants, probably low forms of 
algae, which in the oceans commenced 
life on our planet. The carbon dioxide 
and hydrochloric acid of the air as 
well as the newly-formed sulphuric acid 
were absorbed by the running water 
and caused a rapid disintegration, pro- 
ducing silica and acid silicates. As 
plant life developed, the formation of 
oxygen increased. Falling vegetable 
matter was imbedded in slime which 
prevented the access of oxygen during 
decay and in this manner the fossil 
fuels were deposited. The carbon ac- 
cumulated in the earth would alone 
suffice to bind the oxygen of the air. 
It would therefore appear that all the 
oxygen of the air is derived from car- 





bon dioxide belonging to. the original 
atmosphere or contributed to it by the 
volcanoes. 

It seems from studies in recent years 
that the temperature on the earth has 
been nearly constant as a whole during 
the period in which life has lasted. 
There have been important alterations, 
indeed, of warmth and cold, but the 
mean temperature of the earth’s sur- 
face has hardly changed to an extent 
worth mentioning during immense 
spans of time estimated in hundreds 
of millions of years. A slow cooling 
process proceeding towards the center 
of the planet probably takes place. 
Ever growing quantities of matter are 
transported from the interior of the 
earth through volcanic action. Sedi- 
mentary deposits increase continuously. 
The interior becomes hollow. As a 
result the crust must gradually settle, 
causing large cracks in the process, 
For these weakened places the volcanic 
products show a special liking and the 
craters are strung out in lines along 
such fissures. As the crust grew 
thicker, the supply of carbon dioxide 
diminished and was further used up 
in the process of disintegration. With 
deepening crust and disappearing car- 
bon dioxide, vegetation must ebb and 
with it the production of oxygen. This 
gas also partakes in the general dis- 
integration through oxidation of iron 
protoxides in the mineral rocks. The 
oxygen portion of the air must there- 
fore finally reach its maximum and 
start on the decline. Calculations point 
to the conclusion that the carbon di- 
oxide of the air would be consumed 
in a few tens of thousands of years 
if new supplies were not furnished 
from the interior. Water is also ab- 
sorbed in the processes of decay as 
hydrated compounds are formed, in- 
creasing in quantity with falling tem- 
perature. As the amount of water in 
the ocean is immensely larger than the 
stores of carbon dioxide in the air and 
in the seas, the lack of the latter will 
undoubtedly first become serious. A 
slow desiccation of the planet must 
subsequently take place and will pro- 
ceed at an accelerated rate with the 
continued cooling of the earth. Then 
the vapor in the air and consequently 
precipitation will wane: 


“Then, as during the ice periods, 
mighty ice caps will cover the poles and 
impound a large portion of the water in 
the ocean. Finally, the entire planet, per- 
haps after having harbored life during 
trillions of years, becomes an ice waste 
with a few cracks in its hard crust 
through which warm and acid vapors rise 
and create small melted areas charactet- 
ized by a darker color than the desert and 
ice-landscape in general. Organic life 
lacks the conditions for existence and 
ceases therefore to cheer the planet with 
its interesting variations. The planet 1 
dead, but continues in obedience to gravi- 
tation to describe its orbit in space.” ~ 
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WHY THE JEW 
IS TOO NEUROTIC 


EING an only child or, a 

favorite child is said by that 

able psychiatrist, Professor A. 

A. Brill, of the New York 

Post-Graduate Medical school, 
to be a disease in itself. The favorite 
child always finds it difficult to adjust 
himself to outside life because his 
bringing up makes it anything but 
easy for him to take and give emotions 
freely. Hence his careful and loving 
rearing makes him a poor competitor 
in the battle of life. The only child 
or the favorite child is usually coddled, 
spoiled, self-willed and egoistic. Be- 
cause of his conflict with the inexorable 
world he usually develops into a neu- 
rotic and isolated being. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Bible tells us the 
Jews were stiff-necked, spoiled and 
overbearing and considered themselves 
superior to every other nation. The 
Jews were imbued with the racial pride 
of belonging to God’s chosen people. 
The Jew remained accordingly exclu- 
sive. He became in consequence sus- 
pected and disliked by his neighbors. 
When we study the history of the Jews 
we find that their enforced isolation 
was the result of this early voluntary 
clannish exclusiveness. This shows a 
striking analogy to the only or favorite 
child, who at first refuses to associate 
with others because he believes that 
he is superior to everybody else and 
who is later excluded from social rela- 
tions because he is misunderstood and 
disliked. As soon as these barriers are 
removed the Jew is readily assimilated. 
The only child, too, loses his peculiarity 
as soon as he realizes that he is not 
better than his associates or fellow 
beings. 

Bearing in mind the similarities be- 
tween the traits of the Jew and those 
of the favorite or only child, one 
clearly sees, says Doctor Brill, writing 
in Mental Hygiene, the reasons for the 
preponderance of neurotic traits in the 
Jew: 


“When one examines the content of 
the conflicts causing mental and nervous 
upsets one finds that they invariably deal 
with the two great impulses, hunger and 
love in the broadest sense. Every neu- 
tosis or psychosis can be directly traced 
to some maladjustment in regard to the 
impulses of self-preservation and the 
Preservation of the species, especially the 
fatter, The difficulties encountered by 
‘the only or favorite child in adult life 
are plainly in the spheres of hunger and 
‘ove. By virtue of his past he is a very 
Poor competitor in the struggle for ex- 
istence and his love life is glaringly poor. 
Natural selection, which plays such an 
‘lormous role in the average individual, 
'S hardly visible in only or favorite chil- 
dren. Due to their abnormal attachment 


LOVE AND THE ORTHODOX 


to their parents, less than a fourth of the 
hundreds of cases I have seen selected 
mates, and most of these were unhappily 
married. For the same reason many of 
them marry cousins who resemble the 
parent in physiognomy and psychic traits. 

“Considering the adjustment of these 
impulses in the Jew it can be readily said 
that no nation has endured so many vicis- 
situdes in the struggle for existence as the 
Jew, and no nation has found it so hard 
to earn an honest living as the bulk of the 
European orthodox Jews. As to the im- 
pulse of love, those who are acquainted 
with the life of orthodox Jews know 
that the word love in the western sense 
hardly exists among them. The orthodox 
Jewish religion is so rigid about sex that 
a normal love outlet is hardly_ possible, 
and the woman and everything that goes 
with her are under the severest religious 
taboos. Love in the service of the selec- 
tion of a mate is a crime and cannot be 
tolerated by the orthodox Jew. And even 
the second generation of orthodox Jews 
who rebel against these restrictions and 
adopt the customs of their adopted coun- 
tries still suffer from conflicts as a result.” 


Both the only or favorite child and 
the orthodox Jew suffer from too 
many attachments to the past. Both 
are victims of circumstances. Both are 
neurotic as a result. They are the 
victims of the conflicts between the 
taboos of the past and the demands of 
the present. The only or favorite child 
is hampered in the stream of life be- 
cause his early love life caused him to 
evolve into a clumsy and narrow- 
minded being, and the orthodox Jew, 
being stifled by taboos and inhibitions 
of the Mosaic and rabbinical laws, is 
equally impeded in the free evolution 
of modern times. 

The other factor in the production 
of neurotic traits in the Jew is of a 
later origin and is really a product of 
the first: 


“In consequence of the harsh treatment 
to which the Jews have been subjected 
for centuries they came to be more or 
less suspicious and fearful of their neigh- 
bors and to rely only on themselves. Like 
the hermit who withdraws into an isolated 
existence on account of painful ,and dis- 
agreeable past experiences—real or im- 
aginery—the orthodox Jew, too, prefers 
to live alone because of the treatment that 
has been accorded to him from time im- 
memorial. Originally he was forced to 
live in ghettos and in the pale, and now 
even where these restrictions no longer 
exist he surrounds himself with a spiritual 
ghetto. He is still restrained in his move- 
ments and is not a good ‘mixer.’ To be 
sure, Judaism is still more or less of a 
disability even in the land of the free. 

“As a result of this treatment the Jews 
evince a very strong Familiensinn. No 
race shows so much attachment to family 
and racial ties as the Jew. During my 
service in the State Hospital! I was struck 


His Extraordinary Resem- 
blance to the Average Spoiled 
Child Causes Mental Strain 


by the fact that the Jewish patients were 
visited more often and by more visitors 
than the other patients. My non-Jewish 
colleags who did not understand the Jew- 
ish family spirit often found these visitors 
quite burdensome because of the peculiar 
emotional interest they manifested in their 
insane relatives. I am not stating any- 
thing new when I assert that the Jew has 
always been known and admired for his 
extreme love for his parents, family and 
coreligionists. My own observation con- 
vinces me that the Familiensinn among 
Jews is so strong that it savors of the 
abnormal. So morbid an attachment to 
the family engenders narrow-mindedness. 
It signifies a blind attachment to the past 
and spells unprogressiveness. I feel that 
the bulk of orthodox European Jews 
demonstrate this relationship,” 


This state of affairs has led to a 
delusion widely propagated among psy- 
chiatrists and taking the form of a 
belief that the Jews contribute more 
cases of insanity than any other race. 
The first careful investigations into 
this matter were made by Professor 
Sichel in Germany, who found that 
altho the ratio of Jewish inmates to 
the total number of inmates in asylums 
was larger than that of the Jewish 
population to the total population in 
Frankfort, yet this could only be 
demonstrated in reference to certain 
groups of mental diseases, while the 
other groups revealed a smaller ratio. 
Doctor George H. Kirby reached 
similar conclusions after examining 
the admissions to the Manhattan State 
Hospital : 


“He found only one Jewish case (and 
that very doubtful) among 182 cases of 
alcoholic insanity. The Jews represented 
the lowest figure in senile dementia and 
organic mental diseases. On the other 
hand it was found that the Hebrew race 
‘outnumbered enormously’ any race in the 
large group of the so-called functional 
psychoses, or those mental disorders in 
which the upsetting causes are psychoge 
netic Dr. Kirby, therefore, con- 
cluded that the Jews do not contribute a 
disproportionate number of the insane. 

“Some years ago Dr. M. J. Karpas and 
the writer investigated the same problem 
and came to the same conclusion as did 
Dr. Kirby. From statistical data of the 
admissions to the Manhattan State Hos- 
pital, New York, for four consecutive 
years (1908-1912) we could demonstrate 
that the Jewish population of Manhattan 
and the Bronx contributed a_ higher 
percentage of insane patients only in 
regard to the functional forms of in- 
sanity. Without going into technical 
details, it stated that by the 
functional insanity is meant 
those mental disturbances which are due 
mainly to mental conflicts. Individuals 
evincing this type of reaction are very 
sensitive mentally; they are unable to 
yield to strong but prohibited desires of 
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to give vent to mental injurics through 
retaliation or other ways. They suffer 
in silence and then repress the desire or 
the mental injury into the unconscious : 
part of the mind. Investigation shows 





that such rcpressions are not always suc- 
cessful, and that whenever they fail the 
result is either a mental or a nervous 
breakdown. It is from such forms of 
mental breakdown that the Jew suffers 





BATTLES OF TWO-SEATERS 
AND SINGLE-SEATERS IN THE SKY 


O understand the tactics in 

battle of the flying machines 

of France one must have 

some idea of the methods of 

the enemy—that is, the for- 
mation adopted by the Germans for 
the execution of their tasks. In nor- 
mal times, says Captain André de 
Berroeta in The Geographical Maga- 
zine (Washington, D. C.), the German 
planes are disposed in three stories, 
the most elevated being also the farth- 
est from the actual front. The spot- 
ting and infantry planes are found at 
a height of about 3,500 feet and at 
least half a mile from the front. These 
are protected by a defense (barrage) 
of two-seaters at a height of about 
9,000 feet and from two to three miles 
within their lines. The last defense 
is afforded by the so-called “aces,” 
who, utilizing the best single-seat and 
a few two-seat planes, hold themselves 
at a height of about 12,000 feet be- 
tween three and four miles back of 
the German lines. 

In periods of crisis, when an attack 
is believed imminent, or when photo- 
graphs are to be taken within the 
French lines, the Germans launch large 
groups of machines over the affected 
points. In particular, reconnaissance 
missions are executed at heights of 
13,500 to 15,000 feet. To this rigid 
and defensive arrangement the French 
oppose a war of movement by the em- 
ployment of offensive cruisers, as they 
are called, terraced like the enemy’s 
machines which it is their duty to at- 
tack. The French fighting machines 
are at present swift single-seaters, fly- 
ing at from 125 to 140 miles an hour, 
cach armed with one or two machine 
guns, rigidly fastened to the airplane 
and capable of shooting only in the 
direction of the axis of the machine, 
not pivoted like the guns on war ves- 
sels. The pilot must therefore fly 
straight at the enemy in order to be 
able to fire at him. He must be skil- 
ful in aiming and in steering at the 
same time so that at the moment of 
firing the hostile plane will be in the 
sighting line of his machine gun. A 
high degree of technical facility, apart 
from the talent for flying, must be 
possessed by the airman in such at- 
tacks upon an,enemy flying at an aver- 
age velocity of 125 miles an hour with 
his own machine speedine at a like 
velocity. 


The modes of attack are simpler in 
elucidation than in execution. The 
easiest is the attack by an isolated 
single-seater on a single-seater like- 
wise isolated: 


“Above all, the effect of surprize is 
sought, either by taking advantage of 
fog, or by getting between the sun and 
the adversary, or getting vertically over 
him, where he cannot see you. Having 
made a successful approach, you must 
get into a good firing position—a short 
distance below and behind your adver- 
sary, while avoiding the wind from his 
propeller. 

“To accomplish this, each pilot uses his 
individual methods, which vary in each 
particular case. One of the common 
maneuvers consists in diving from a suffi- 
cient distance to about 300 feet behind 
the adversary, dropping about 60 feet 
lower and coming into position for firing 
by an upward dash. 

“If the enemy has suspected nothing, it 
is ‘assassination.’ 

“If he has seen you, he either flees or 
accepts combat. 

“If he flees, fire after him. 

“If he accepts battle, each adversary 
maneuvers to keep the upper position in 
the air in order to be able to drop sud- 
denly behind and below the other. It 
is a question of skill and quickness of 
eye. After a few passes, one of the two 
gets the upper hand. When the boche 
feels himself beaten, he usually tries to 
escape by diving. If he dives in a 
straight line, keep firing at him, as at a 
target. If he zigzags, you must keep 
close behind him, tacking every time he 
does. His only salvation then lies in 
the tail-spin or in turning over on the 
wing. 

“Often the single-seaters prefer to op- 
erate in pairs. In this case they either 
both attack at the same time, in order to 
divide the attention of the German; or 
one attacks above while the other guards 
the rear of the attacking machine.” 


Our expert next considers an attack 
on a two-seater by a single-seater: 

“To effect a surprize is always a first 
consideration. The importance of the 
attacking position is greatly increased by 
the presence, on the hostile plane, of a 
machine gun operated by the observer 
and often covering a large field. Before 
all, one must never get into the three- 
quarters position—rear, below, nor es- 
pecially above—for he would certainly re- 
ceive some bullets. 

“The best position is either in front 
and a little below, or under the tail. If 
he is coming from three-quarters front, 
on the same level, he opens fire at about 
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more than any other race. From a very 
large clinical experience I can state un- 
equivocally that the same factors exist 
in the éase of neuroses. The Jew is dis- 
proportionately neurotic.” 







Tactics of the 
Fighting Aero- 
planes of France 


ninety feet, and if the boche veers to giv 
the field to his observer, he takes advan- 
tage of this move to get under his tail.” 


There is the attack on a hostile 
group by a single-seater: 


“The object of the first maneuver is 
to isolate one of the airplanes, so as to 
attack it.separately. He drops into the 
midst of the group while keeping a little 
above and firing at all his adversarics, 
so as to force them to maneuver. It is 
seldom that one of the enemy, in his ex- 
citement, does not detach himself by turn- 
ing to the right, while the others turn to 
the left. It is upon the former that our 
fighter precipitates himself.” 

A battle of single-seaters against a 
hostile group must be witnessed to get 


its full thrill: 


“The group, consisting of four or five 
machines, holds itself at a high altitude. 
The V-formation of flying is adopted. 
The leader flies at the point of the V, 
the others: being terraced behind him. 
The planes leave about 450 feet between 
them, in terraces, the leader being the 
lowest. 

“The Germans fly likewise in V-forma- 
tion or single file, in steps; but, with 
them, the last plane is the lowest, the 
leader being the highest. 

“This results in the following form of 
attack: The French leader announces 
that he is about to attack, by balancing 
twice, and dives at the last German plane, 
which is the lowest. The other boches 
make a half-turn and fall upon him. The 
remaining Frenchmen then attack them, 
with all the trumps in their own hands, 
the one uppermost in the air having the 
initial advantage.” 

Experience gained in these and other 
encounters suggests to the French that 
no German has yet grasped the essen- 


tially sporting nature of aeroplane 
vork. The individual is everything. 


The machine comes next. The Ger- 
mans seem to regard flying - machine 
tactics as essentially team-work under 
a leader and they subordinate the flier 
to his team and the team to the ma- 
chine. This gives excellent results 
when the enemy does not happen to 
be a man of genius, like Frenchmen 
who could be named but who will be 
left inglorious here because there are 
many. Germans in air-battles are 
greatly disconcerted by a display of 
individual initiative and they succumb 
to tactics not set down in their manu- 
als. In a word, the Germans have W 
temperament for individual flying al- 


at 


tho they are very scientific. 
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WHAT THE WAR IS DO- 
ING TO. CHRISTIANITY 


ELIGION, like everything 
else, is in the melting - pot 
as a result of the war and 
can never again be what it 
has been in the past. It has 
suffered greatly, the Rev. P. Gavan 
Duffy, an Anglican priest, declares in 
the Century, because of its failure to 
adjust itself to changing conditions. 
It will lose still more of its influence, 


he predicts, if it fails to rise to oppor- 


tunities now offered. Mr. Duffy com- 
pares Christianity at the present time 
with a fashionable church - building 
on New York’s most famous avenue 
which is beautiful in carved stone on 
the sides that abut the street, but is 
plain brick on the side that does not 
appear to the public gaze. It is based, 
in other words, on sham. It is tainted 
with Pharisaism, and its guilt is no 
less because the Pharisaism is largely 
unconscious. It has yet to learn the 
meaning of spiritual honesty. 

The plight of the church in Russia 
is cited by Mr. Duffy as an illustration 
of the bankruptcy of Christianity. In 
the days before the revolution the 
church seemingly held a dominant 
place in the hearts of the people. But 
when the monarchy fell, the church 
fell, “suspected of having been more 
closely wedded to an earthly throne 
than a heavenly cause.” At a moment 
in the internal history of Russia when 
it should have been in a position not 
only to be heard but to guide and 
direct, it was found helpless, distrusted, 
bound to the tyrannies of the past. 

Another fact that is held to place 
the church in a doubtful light is the 
advent of war-time prosperity. Last 
year there was an increase of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars in wages paid 
to industrial workers in England. 
This means better food, more of it, 
and a spending power to which wage- 
earners have hitherto been strangers. 
It is only a matter of a very short 
time before we shall see a correspond- 
ing improvement in the conditions 
of workingmen and women here in 
America. Already we note that in- 
ebricty has waned in surprising mea- 
sure. Bread-lines have ceased to ex- 
ist, and shelters for “down and outs” 
are almost superfluous. Sooner or 
later the question is bound to be asked 
why it is that war, an evil per se, is 
able to bring about a condition un- 


heard of in times of peace—the aboli- 
tion, so largely, of unemployment and 
sloth and consequent lack of essentials. 
If the call to war has been sufficiently 
powerful to produce the change, how 
is it that Christianity, supposedly the 
religion of the poor and neglected, has 
failed so ingloriously to produce any- 
thing like it? 


“It is a question modern religion may 
have to face before it can once more 
inspire complete confidence. For if war 
can bring about conditions socially that 
far more nearly approximate to what 
men have thought of as the norm that 
should prevail in the kingdom of God 
on earth, how shall the representatives 
of that kingdom explain away a seeming 
indifference in times of peace to spiritual 
conditions which are invariably found 
as the root of all human distress or pri- 
vation? If, as we have claimed, there is 
a spiritual way out of human difficulty, 
such as powers of faith and prayer, why 
was not the message of its modus operan- 
di more generally imparted and demon- 
strated? Is it not just such failure to 
bring forth out of its storehouse spiritual 
treasures that leaves corporate religion 
under suspicion in the minds of many 
among the masses of not having their in- 
terests very seriously at heart?” 


Mr. Duffy instances, also, the color- 
less attitude that the Pope and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy—with one 
or two shining exceptions—have taken 
in face of the bloody engulfment of 
the nations. He says that he sees very 
little faith in prayer and very little dis- 
position, on the part of the clergy, to 
take the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount seriously. He finds Christian- 
ity in the plays of Bernard Shaw and 
in the current literature of the day 
when he fails to find it in the churches. 
There is too much religious insincerity 
in the air, too much moral snobbish- 
ness. Manifestly, Mr. Duffy exclaims, 
men who may make little profession 
of religion but who are heart-hungry 
in hopes of what the spiritual organ- 
ism might accomplish, are challenging 
corporate religion to face the question 
of spiritual honesty. 


“Either the spiritual means, chief 
among them creative faith and prayer, 
are what has been claimed for them by 
religious teachers, the way out of human 
difficulties, or they are a snare and de- 
lusion. They must be one or the other; 
there is no room for compromize between 


An Appeal to the Church 
to Face Its Changing Status 
in the Light of New Facts 


these positions. It is here especially that 
Christianity, as we have it in corporate 
conduct, is on trial; men demand that 
theory should be reduced to practice, or 
the theory abandoned, and energies that 
have been going to waste conserved and 
otherwise directed for the future. There 
can be no dodging of this issue, as we 
shall realize when our brave men return. 
For English and American chaplains at 
the front, in books and published letters, 
tell us of a distrust of organized religion 
by the soldier. Not that he is irreligious 
—far from it—but that he is unable to 
relate the conventional religion he has 
seen at home with what he is heroically 
face to face with. As Neville Talbot 
says, his religion is inarticulate, real, but 
hard to define, which after all probably 
means that he is the subject of a religious 
experience within himself before the 
grandeur of which the conventional 
quickly fades. For these forces, strug- 
gling to maintain the liberty of the world 
against a ruthless and unprincipled foe, 
find a spiritual vision and experience 
which are known only to those who 
are complete in self-sacrifice, who have 
sounded the depths. This is an experience 
and vision which cannot be described, but 
only felt, and perhaps accounts for the 
reason chaplains speak of it as being in- 
articulate. But certain it is that when 
these brave sons of the nation return 
home, it is not likely they will be attracted, 
after their taste of venture and their full 
measure of self-denial, by the venture- 
less, unromantic call of religion that has 
so woefully lost the secrets of spiritual 
power as to be obliged to transfer its 
promise of readjustment of human ills 
to the world we shall know after 


death.” 


only 


Religion, Mr. Duffy concludes, will 
rise again when we realize the crying 
need of spiritual honesty; when we in- 
sist that the function of the church 
is not merely one of censorship and 
judgment; when we resolutely banish 
“the things that make for even an un- 
conscious Pharisaism (has it ever 
been anything else than unconscious, 
and consequently blind to its greatest 
danger?).” The argument concludes: 


“Rarely has the church had such-a 
day of opportunity as this, and it will go 
ill with her if she misses it. To recon- 
struct the world and leave corporate re- 
ligion as it is, is to leave the germs of 
disease lingering and hidden. Now, when 
statesmen are looking to a future that 
will be free from war, and when inter- 
national differences will be adjusted by 
international courts and agreements, must 














organized Christianity awaken to the fact 
that she, in the rediscovery of her true 
powers and lost spiritual secrets of achiev- 
ing, alone can supply the spirit that can 
make agreement real and international 
treaties more than mere scraps of paper. 
So we end as we began. Spiritual disease, 
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the mother of all human ills, demands 
spiritual remedies, but men are demand- 
ing that the body that is to minister the 
remedies shall itself first be free from 
taint. We shall miss possibly the greatest 
lesson of the war if we fail to realize that 
under all that is so horribly manifest to 


DEVELOPING THE CREA- 
TIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 


HE industrial efficiency of 
Germany, unrestrained by a 
sense of human development, 
is what has made her vic- 
tories possible. It is that 

efficiency which has kept a large part 
of the world on the defensive for four 
years. Germany’s military strategy is, 
in the main, her industrial strategy; 
it represents her efficiency in turning 
technology to the account of an im- 
perial purpose. If we in America are 
determined to overcome Germany, it 
behooves us to work out plans of in- 
dustrial organization that shall be at 
least as effective as hers. This we 
can best do not, as some advocate, by 
Prussianizing our workers but by 
carrying over into the field of in- 
dustry that spirit of democracy which 
rests, ultimately, on the satisfaction 
of the creative impulse. 

Such is the argument advanced by 
Helen Marot, following Veblen and 
Dewey, in her new book, “The Creative 
Impulse in Industry” (Dutton). Miss 
Marot is the author of a history of 
the American labor movement, and she 
approaches the ‘whole subject of in- 
dustrial reconstruction from the work- 
ers’ point of view. She finds one of 
the best current expressions of her 
ideal in the manifesto adopted by the 
British Labor Party at its Nottingham 
conference, and she points to French 
Syndicalism as a movement headed in 
the right direction Our age, she finds, 
is becoming enslavéd by its machines. 
Production is for profit instead of for 
art and for use. }In the days of the 
medieval guilds they did things better. 
There was joy in work and craftsman- 
ship. But “we cannot go back, we 
have not the ability to discard this or 
that part of our environment except as 
we make it over.” 

Efficiency experts recognize only too 
clearly how unsatisfactory modern in- 
dustrial methods are. One efficiency 
engineer cited by Miss Marot has es- 
timated that there is a loss in wealth 
of some fifty per cent., due to. the in- 
ability of the business man to appraise 
the creative possibilities in industry. 
Frederick W. Taylor, the founder of 
scientific management, thought that a 
greater initiative among workers could 
be awakened by economizing labor 
energy and by “standardizing” tasks. 
He failed to go to the root of the 


problem in Miss Marot’s judgment, 
because he approached it too exclusive- 
ly from the employers’ point of view 
and did not take sufficiently into ac- 
count the factors, latent in industry, 
which have inspirational, creative 
force. Miss Marot says that she has 
found, as yet, only one American 
manager who realizes that, altho fac- 
tory workers are not to be trusted to 
maintain standards, a management, 
nevertheless, will fail to get the work- 
ers’ full cooperation until it arouses 
their interest in maintaining them. 
This manager is Robert Wolf, who is 
quoted in connection with his experi- 
ences in extracting the last possible 
amount of water from paper pulp. He 
says: 


“We realized that in order to get the 
results we were after, it was necessary 
for us to produce a desire upon the part 
of our men to do this work in the proper 
way ...so we designed an instrument 
which would give us a record of the time 
lost between pressing operations, also the 
number of minutes the low pressure was 
kept on. It took us something over a 
year to perfect this machine, but after it 
was finally perfected and a record of the 
operations made, we found that the men 
actually were operating at an average 
efficiency of 42 per cent., and our mois- 
ture-test was running about 54 per cent. 
Our next step was to post a daily record 
of the relative standing of the men in 
the machine-room, putting the men who 
had the best record at the top of the 
list, in the order of their weekly average 
efficiencies. As a result of simply post- 
ing this record our efficiencies rose to 
over 60 per cent.” 


Mr. Wolf sums up his industrial philos- 
ophy in the statements: 


“There is no advantage gained by 
stimulating,a man’s reasoning power, and 
through this means his creative faculty, 
if the management relieves the man of 
the responsibility for each individual 
operation. The opportunity. for self-ex- 
pression, which is synonymous with joy 
in work, is something that the workman 
is entitled to, and we employers who feel 
that management is to become a true 
science must begin to think less of the 
science of material things and think more 
of the science of human relationships. 
Our industries must become humanized, 
otherwise there will be no relief from 
the present state of unrest in the indus- 
tries of the world.” 


Industrial tendencies in Germany 
have run in just the opposite direction 





view in the present tragedy of the world 
are spiritual forces and values, hidden 
from the eye, which are engaged in an 
effort, to. become gigantic as men reflect 
more, to expel from the Christian com- 
monwealth all that has held place not by 
right, but my might.” 


A Plan to Checkmate 
Germany Without Prus- 
sianizing Our Workers 


from that held up by Miss Marot for 
our administration. The German sys- 
tem glorifies the State at the expense 
of the individual and forces children 
into industrial training at an early age. 
The German boy is held rigidly to the 
industry which has been chosen for 
him. Between the ages of ten and 
eighteen he cannot change. This has 
served to protect German manufacture 
and industrial efficiency against the in- 
dulgence in vagaries, but it sacrifices 
individual liberty. There are some in 
America who approve of the German 
system and would like to introduce it 
here. There is'even danger that, un- 
der the pressure of industrial rivalry 
after the war, our people may yield 
to the introduction of a system of edu- 
cation which it has been proved else- 
where can fit children better than any 
other known scheme into a system of 
mass-production. Miss Marot’s book 
is a warning against so fatal a step. 

What we need in America, she says, 
is a new realization of the meaning of 
industrial democracy and a new dedi- 
cation of our powers to the educa- 
tional task of discovering the possi- 
bilities of creative experience in asso- 
ciated enterprize. A beginning has al- 
ready been made. Professor Herman 
Schneider, of Cincinnati, has endeav- 
ored to give industrial apprenticeship 
by alternating the time of pupils be- 
tween the shop or store and the school. 
The Gary system is a notable effort 
in public-school education to fulfil 
children’s desire for productive ex- 
perience. The next step, according to 
Helen Marot, must be the establish- 
ment of school-workshops. Her plan 
is backed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, New York City. 
and she explains it as follows: 

“Such workshops. would be financed 
independently of the schools. They would 
not be financed on a basis of profits, but 
the capital invested would draw a legal 
rate of interest. The enterprize would 
be under the direction of managers com- 
petent in technological processes, in the 
estimate of costs, and the organizatior 
of the work on a basis of productive 
efficiency. The working force would be 
a corps of young people who had received 
their elementary school certificates and 
their certificates for employment together 
with the necessary complement of adult 
workers for the successful development 
of the plant. The working force would 
be paid the market rate of wages. The 
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MRS. DELAND’S WAR-TIME REFLECTIONS 


juvenile members of the force would be 
paid on a half-time basis as they would 


work in alternate shifts in the shop and 


in the school, so that work in the shop 
would be continuous and would run on 
full time. The exchange of shifts be- 
tween the shop and school would occur 
daily or weekly or semi-weekly, as it was 
conducive to the health and the intellec- 
tual experience of the children and to 
the needs of production in the organiza- 
tion of the shop. 

“The workshop would be devoted to 
the production of some marketable article 
or articles which are simple in construc- 
tion [e. g. toys or paper boxes]... . 

“For the educational purposes of the 
experiment the selection of the industry 
would not be made on the ground that 
the technical processes of one required 
greatct intellectual activity than another; 
neither would the selection depend upon 
whether or not the industry chosen offered 
young people better chances than another 


for entrance to a trade where jobs, com- 
paratively speaking, drew fair rates of 
wages, or the economic conditions were 
in other respects superior. The experi- 
ment would in no trade 
preparation but an experience where the 
enterprize of production was opened up 
and the possibilities of creative life were 
realized in association with others, so far 
as the conditions and time. allowed.” 


sense be a 


Children in these educational work- 
shops would learn the technical prob- 
lems of manufacture, book - keeping 
and up-keep, but all would be incident 
to the development of creative impulse 
in the individual and of industry as a 
socially productive enterprise. The 
real success of the experiment . would 
be gauged by the answers furnished 
to such questions as: (1) Was the 
creative impulse aroused? (2) Were 
standards of workmanship discovered 


MARGARET DELAND STRINGS 
HER PERPLEXITIES LIKE BEADS 


6 AR-TIME Reflections in 
Paris” is the subtitle 
of an article headed 
“Beads” and contribut- 
ed to a recent issue of 
the novelist, Margaret 
Deland. Alike in structural form and 
in intellectual content, the article is a 
surprize and, to some, a shock. In the 
eyes of the New York Times, Mrs. 
Deland is suffering from war-weari- 
iess or from what, if she were a sol- 
lier, would be called ‘“shell-shock.” 
‘There is ‘no other way,” it says, “to 
explain the view she takes and the 
conclusion she reaches in regard to the 
war.” The Dial, on the other hand, 
inds high literary and spiritual signifi- 
cance in her article. The title, it 
thinks, is particularly happy. “There 
are beads of many colors on her 
‘ring, crimson and black and crystal, 
it the black beads predominate— 
lack, the color of fear.” 
It appears that Mrs. Deland has been 
ately in Paris in connection with Red 
Cross work. She found the atmos- 
there there strangely restless and ap- 
irehensive, and she began, she says, 
0 thread her perplexities like beads. 
Perhaps, sometime,” she writes, “the 
httern of a clear opinion may work 
‘elf out. At present my colors are 
ly other people’s opinions; and as I 
iit a crimson bead on the string, or a 
ack one, and then some crystal beads 
“Many, many of these—and every 
wand then a gold bead—many of 
too—I say to myself over and 
‘T don’t know; I don’t under- 
. . And so I thread 
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. 


‘and. I wonder . 
ty perplexities.” 
One thing that puzzled her was the 
“nse of unreality which many Amer- 


icans in Paris felt. “Nothing seems 
real,” they said to one another, with 
bewildered looks. Back of the sense 
of unrealness was an inarticulate some- 
thing that geemed like anger. Yet it 
was not exactly anger, for anger at 
least implies the outraged sense of 
justice, and this emotion did not wait 
for any rational process. It rose, with 
a sudden murderous flare of rage, in 
quiet, reasonable minds; then sank 
down, apparently gone. But it had 
not gone. It lifted again the next day, 
perhaps at the sight of a blind man 
clinging to his wife’s hand as he 
stumbled up the steps of the Madeleine. 
“Of course,’ Mrs. Deland says, “this 
fury must be rooted in the sense of 
justice; but it has blossomed into a 
rank growth that is so remote from 
our placid existence that vit has the 
quality of a dream.” When she saw 
it, or felt it, she slipped a crimson bead 
on her string. 

Beside it, in the still unseen design, 
she put the sinister consciousness in 
everybody about her of waiting. For 
what? No one knew. Some said for 
an Allied victory. Some said the same 
words, but added a question: “Then 
what?” Others—only a very few- 
said they waited for an Allied defeat; 
these whispered their confidence that 
out of defeat would come the real vic- 
tory—the birth of the Spirit. The 
Allies (so these people said) needed 
rebirth as much as Germany. On all 
sides was this inchoate expectancy. .. . 
And as she thought about it, Mrs. 
Deland slipped a black bead on her 
string. 

For most the sense of waiting took 
the color of Fear, and black beads 
grew heavily into the pattern.... 


and sustained? (3) Was a broad as 
well as a working knowledge of sub- 
ject matter acquired? (4) Did the 
children approach established methods 
in a spirit of hospitality and of inquiry 
as to their validity? (5) Did the 
problems ‘create sufficient interest to 
arouse the desire and will to reject 
faulty methods, and introduce others 
of greater service? (6) Was the en- 
terprize a productive one from the 
point of view of the market and an 
educational one from the point of view 
of growth? 

Miss Marot is convinced that the 
creative spirit now regarded as the 
prerogative of sculptors, painters, poets 
and musicians may some day be in- 
fused into the main current of indus- 
try. Thus the burden of the masses 
will be lifted and joy be brought into 
every-day life. 


There are Beads of Many 
Colors on Her String, 


But the Black Predominate 


With them came the crystal beads. As 
she looked at these, shining with the 
rest, Mrs. Deland wondered whether 
—there were so many of them!—any 
far-off interest of tears could possibly 
repay the nations—all the nations— 
for their present pain. Some said it 
would. “Vivre pour tout cela,” said 
a man whose son had died for France, 
“mourir pour tout cela . 6a en vaut 
la peine.” 

Mrs. Deland noted another thing. 
In this new, unreal rage that has fallen 
upon us, some of us say we do not 
know ourselves; but through grief, 
many French people said, we are be- 
ginning to know God! They believe 
—these people who have wept—that 
grief will destroy a materialism which 
has cried its impudent self-sufficiency 
into the face of God. 

These are Mrs. Deland’s perplex- 
ities, jumbled in her mind like beads 
in a child’s box and expressed in such 
questions as: Why are we angry with 
this curious kind of anger? Why do 
we fear something that has no name? 
Does grief imply a final joy? Is 
courage to be trusted to make the 
race gentler? Sometimes Mrs. De- 
land asked Gaston, the elevator-boy 
of her Paris hotel, what pattern he 
thought her beads would take, and 
Gaston, it seems, became for her a 
symbol of one aspect of the world- 
war. She tells us: 


“Gaston’s height indicates that he is 
eleven, but his little white, pinched, 
wicked-eyed face suggests that he is at 
least fifteen. When he happens to think 
of it, he comes in from the strect to 
answer the bell of the ascenseur and 
carry me up to my floor in this dingy 
old hotel. 

“*Troisiéme, Gaston.’ 
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“Oui. Did Madame observe the news- 
paper this morning?’ 

“What about it, Gaston?’ 

“He takes his hand from the wheel of 
the antiquated mechanism by which the 
elevator jiggles up and down, and we 
stop abruptly between floors. Then he 
fumbles in some tiny pocket of his little 
blue jacket, brass-buttoned to his sharp 
white chin, and produces a crumpled 
newspaper—a single flimsy sheet whose 
smudged head-lines shout the Caillaux 
indictment— 

“‘Tyaitre!’ cries Gaston, shrilly. 

“‘What will be done with him?’ I ask, 
adding, mildly, that I should be glad to 
ascend. 

“Gaston, grinning, draws his forefinger 
back and forth across his 


Madame, have no fear. Whether you 
get in or not, we shall never give up 
while there are any of us left!” Then, 
even while Mrs. Deland was slipping 
a golden bead on her thread, he added, 
his voice dropping to a whisper: “But 
there are very few of us left.” 

He, too, was “waiting” for a peace 
which he did not define. But some 
people skirt the edge of a definition. 
A laconic word or two in the com- 
partment of a train that was dragging 
itself, hours late, into Paris, was fairly 
definite. Two French officers, in faded 
blue uniforms, were talking together, 
oblivious, apparently, of the American 
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Chaos are at grips. The Americans, 9 
the other hand, seem to be under the 
impression that it is the local issue oj 
throttling Fritz—a thing which they 
mean to do P.D.Q.! ‘Oh, the simplicity 
of us!’ said an American long resident 
in France. ‘We are provincial in the 
death struggle!’ For the World—no: 
just the Allies, and poor, mad Germany. 
who happens to be the child who took 
the candle into the powder-magazine— 
the whole World is shaking! The 
French people know it, if we don’t, and 
what their knowledge may do in creating 
a ‘state of mind’ needs no comment. The 
two worn and haggard officers in the 
train put it into words: ‘Méme avec le 
plus grandes victoires. ... 

“You will not wonder tha 
















throat; then he spins his wheel 
about and we leap with up- 
setting rapidity to my floor. 
“Gaston is obligingly ready 
to cut anybody’s throat at any 
time. He makes his vicious 
little gesture when various 
people are named, especially 
the German Emperor. And 
everybody who sees him do it 
nods approval. Here it is— 
that uprush of rage! We are, 
all of us non-combatants, ac- 
cepting killing as a common- 
place—just as in our dreams 
we are matter of fact over the 
most preposterous happenings 
of joy or horror, and the ages 
of evolution which have named 
them: ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ are as 
tho they had never been.” 


Mrs. Deland repeats a con- 
versation that she had with 
the wife of a concierge —a 
woman heavy-eyed, dressed 
in black, sitting alone in a 
chilly little den at the en- 
trance to a hotel. They 
spoke of the war and of the 
hope of an early peace, and 
she agreed listlessly. Oh, 
peace must come, of 





I mark the expectancy in the 
air by a black bead? 

“The wife of the concierge 
calls that bead the fear of de. 
feat; the brilliant Frenchman 
would name it, if he were 
willing to name it, the fear 
of conquest; the two officers 
know it is fear of national 
extinction.” 


‘There are others, Mrs. 
Deland concludes, who speak 
not of Fear but of Hope 
This handful of dreamers 
have opened their windows 
toward the East. 


“Their ‘state of mind’ bids 
them look beyond the gather- 
ing darkness toward a Dawa 
But they do not deny the ter- 
rors of the dark. During th 
hours before daybreak may 
come—God knows what! Bit 
whatever comes, it will ‘be 
part of a process which will 
bring about an adjustment oi 
the social order. It is proba 
ble, they say, that Gaston, with 
his hideous little gesture, wil 
have a hand in it. This is 
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very _ listless. “Madame,” 
said Mrs. Deland, “I rejoice 
that the American soldiers 





The novelist Margaret Deland, who has lately returned from France, 
wonders if any far-off interest of tears can possibly repay the nations 
for their present pain 






tion; our code of morals 
saved from the assault o! 


an efficiency which would 








are here at last.” Then she 

lifted her somber eyes and looked at 
Mrs. Deland, yet it seemed as if she 
looked through her, beyond her, at 
something Mrs. Deland could not see. 
“Madame,” she said, with patient but 
quite terrible dignity — “Madame, the 
American soldiers come too late.” The 
significance of this left Mrs. Deland 
dumb. For what kind of a peace was 
this woman “waiting” ? 

When her remark was repeated to 
a man who possessed authoritative 
knowledge of the actual situation, he 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders 
with amused disgust. “Oh, you Amer- 
icans,” he said, “have not come ‘too 


lady sitting opposite to them. They 
were old, and their faces were worn 
and lined. “Eh bien,” said one of 
them, heavily, “nous sommes finis. 
Méme avec les plus grandes victoires, 
nous sommes finis.” 

At the present moment, Mrs. Deland 
asserts, the French look facts in the 
face as we Americans have not yet 
done. 


“The French know! They know that 
the present situation is as far beyond the 
declaration of war in 1914 as the declara- 
tion of war was’ beyond that pistol-shot 
in the street in Serajevo. They know it 
is beyond the question of a struggle be- 
tween the Central Powers and the Allies; 


reinforce itself by polygamy; 
the Idealism of Jesus preserved for ou! 
children’s children! . . 

“It is Hope! Eons off, perhaps, bu! 
a Hope. The hope of the upward curv 
of the spiral after it has dipped int 
the primeval. Back again, these peopl 
say, to the beginnings of things, mu‘ 
go our miserable little civilization. Back 
to some bath of realities, to was! 
us clean of an unreality which ha 
mistaken geographical boundaries 10 
spiritual values, and mechanics for God 
Then, up—up—up—toward the singing 
heights ! 

“We will find God,’ the crystal beads 
declare! Not in our time, perhaps; pe 
haps not even in the time of our children: 
but sometime. ‘The processes of God att 
years and centuries.’ ¢ 
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late.’ You may still help us—if you 
ever really get in. But have no fear, 
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some of them believe that it has become 
a cosmic question—that Civilization and 
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THE SUPREME MORAL ISSUE 
INVOLVED IN THE WAR 


HE German Government 

claims to be waging a de- 

fensive war. That is true, 

says Joseph Jastrow, Jr., in 

his new book, “The War 
and the Coming Peace” (Lippincott). 
But what the German Government is 
defending, he continues, is not the 
boundaries of the country nor the ex- 
istence of Germany as a nation, but 
a policy that can be carried out only 
by military strength, “a system of ter- 
rorization that, if successful, will spell 
the moral downfall of the world as 
well as its submission to a Moloch of 
brute power.” For this reason the 
civilized world has risen almost in- 
sinctively. The uprising, according 
to Professor Jastrow, is not due to 
hostility towards a people, nor does it 
come from a desire to inflict an injury 
on a great country. It is based solely 
on “the fact that the resort to power 
in enforcing a national policy is an 
immoral act, fraught with danger to 
humanity and to humanitarianism.” 
This, we are told, is the real issue in 
the war as it has gradually shaped 
itself during the past three years. The 
war has become a crusade for saving 
the world from the domination of 
force. 

But the questions are bound to be 
raised: Have not all the nations of 
the past and present, including our 
own, been made by war, by the exer- 
ze of power? Has not the worid 
always been dominated by force? Is 
there any great nation that has not 
pushed its way by the exercize of ma- 
terial power, often brushing aside the 
weaker which stood as an obstacle in 
the way? Professor Jastrow replies: 
‘This is undoubtedly true. But note 
the verdict of history on all attempts 

arry the policy of force beyond 
very definite bounds. ‘Die Weltge- 
chichte ist das Weltgericht,’ says 

Schiller. History is the supreme judge 
hat has invariably pronounced the 
‘oom when even what is right makes 
adefinite alliance with might, and de- 
pends upon power to carry out its 

Professor Jastrow cites as the most 
ttiking example of his argument the 
mperialistic policy of Rome. He 
hints out that at the outset of her 
‘reer the spirit of Rome was inher- 
‘tly opposed to conquest. Rome 
tetw by natural expansion, and the 
‘indamental principle of that expan- 
‘on was not domination over increas- 
ig territory but the extension of the 
“ope of Roman citizenship. It was 
wt until the days of Julius Caesar, 
when Rome had already become mis- 
ess of the eastern world by her broad 


GERMANY’S FATAL ERROR 


and unselfish policy, that the spirit of 
domination by forcible conquest re- 
placed the earlier and sounder prin- 
ciple, and it was then that the “decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire” began. 

Napoleon, only a century removed 
from our day, is also cited. That great 
and illustrious figure first came into 
prominence as a liberating force. His 
armies swept through Europe in the 
spirit of the French Revolution, estab- 
lishing” sovereignty of the people in 
place of autocracy. It was only when 
Napoleon, yielding to the temptation to 
join might with right and making this 
combination the very foundation of his 
policy, became the greatest danger to 











HE SHOWS HOW THE LUST FOR POWER 
HAS RUINED NATIONS 


From the days of Assyria and Babylonia 
until now, says Professor Jastrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the resort to arms in 
= eee national policies has been unsuccess- 
ul. 








the free life of Europe that the nations 
were forced to unite against him for 
his overthrow. 

But how about Great Britain? some 
may ask. Has she not also followed 
an imperialistic policy? Professor 
Jastrow rejoins that imperialism, as 
it actually appears in the world’s his- 
tory, is not all of one color. Its shades 
vary from the dark hue of the As- 
syrian-Babylonian policy, to dominate 
the world by crushing the independent 
life of the nations subdued, to the 
brighter shade of the humane policy 
of the Persian kings led by Cyrus. 
Greek imperialism, associated with 
Alexander the Great, was largely a 
cultural movement, bringing about an 
exchange between Greek and Oriental 
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We are Fighting, Professor Jas- 
trow says, to Divorce National 
Policies from Military. Power 


ideas that led, as one of the results 
of this commingling, to Christianity. 
Rome in her earlier days followed the 
path mapped out by Cyrus and Alexan- 
der the Great, while Great Britain may 
be said to have avoided, in the main, 
the pitfalls which Roman and Napole- 
onic imperialism encountered. In two 
instances, in her efforts to force her 
will upon her American colonies and 
in her treatment of Ireland, she over- 
stepped legitimate bounds and has paid 
dearly for it. In South Africa and in 
Egypt she has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. 

The parallel suggested to Professor 
Jastrow by Germany’s policy is that 
with Caesarian imperialism, and the 
particular point he emphasizes is the 
totally different aspect given to a na- 
tional policy the moment the attempt 
is made to enforce it by the appeal to 
sheer power or through the threat of 
force. To quote: 


“Such an appeal or threat is in order 
only in self-defense, to protect the na- 
tional frontiers of a nation, or to ward 
off a threatened attack; but when it is 
made for the deliberate purpose of aid- 
ing territorial or political expansion, to 
be carried out even at the expense of 
the claims or liberties of others, a moral 
issue invariably arises which must be 
fought out to the finish. The ambition 
of Germany to spread her commerce, to 
capture the markets of the world for the 
products of her industries, was not only 
perfectly legitimate but one that under 
ordinary circumstances would have bene- 
fited the world as well as herself. Taking 
even the main aim of Pan-Germanism, 
the control of the highway across Asia 
Minor, and regarding it as the means of 
opening up an important region of the 
world that has in the past played so 
notable a part in the world’s history, and 
we must in a just and impartial spirit 
commend not only the main project of 
a railway connecting two poles of the 
East, Constantinople and Bagdad, a pro- 
ject of the same large vision as the 
cutting of the Suez and Panama Canals, 
but we may also recognize the great 
benefits of such an enterprize towards 
the resuscitation of the ancient East. An 
English writer, J. A. R. Marriott, in 
‘The Eastern Question,’ has recently called 
the project ‘a great conception worthy 
of a scientific and systematic people.’ 
But note how the project becomes a 
veritable curse the moment that a power- 
ful government steps behind it and at- 
tempts to use it, by the threat of milita- 
rism, for a political domination of the 
East which necessarily could only be 
carried out at the cost of the interests 
of the sister nations of the world.” 


The unfolding of civilization, in 
Professor Jastrow’s view, resolves it- 
self into a process of substituting for 
power a factor of a higher order, and 
he looks toward democracy as the re- 
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deeming agent. A nation ruling its 
own destinies may go wrong, he ad- 
mits, but the danger is far less likely 
to arise than in an autocracy. The 
saner and finer instincts will have a 
chance to assert themselves. The 
moral sense of the masses will rebel 
against the temptation to ride rough- 
shod over the claims of sister nations. 
Professor Jastrow continues: 


“It is worthy of note that those periods 
in human history in which power is in- 
voked as the main support for carrying 
out national ambitions are not the ones 
marked by the best or the highest of 
human achievements. Rome was at her 
intellectual height before she entered 
upon the ruthless course of conquest and 
domination in Czsar’s days, despite the 
glamor that her success in arms threw 
over her widely-extended dominions. 
Egypt produced her best works of art 
and literature before the extension of her 
dominions into Asia; and Assyria, the 
greatest military power of antiquity, was 
not a cultural force. Napoleon’s régime 
led to a decline in France’s prestige— 
fortunately only of a temporary charac- 
ter. It certainly cannot be said that the 
Germany after 1888 is greater in its in- 
tellectual achievements than the old Ger- 
many. George Brandes comments sadly 
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on the fact that a decline in liberal 
thought set in in Germany after the union 
of German States in 1870. ‘The old men 
of this generation,’ says Brandes, ‘are 
the young spirits, inspired with high 
ideals, while the young men have linked 
themselves :‘largely to reactionary ideas.’ 
Material prosperity and the growth of the 
political power of Germany during the 
past quarter of a century have not pro- 
duced as many great names, either in 
literature, in philosophy or even in 
scholarship, as the period before 1870. 
The great era of philosophy in Germany 
set in with Kant, who appears at a time 
when there was no thought of a greater 
Germany. Goethe and Schiller flourished 
at a time when the German people lived 
under the shadow of Napoleonic domi- 
nation, and Heine, the poet of freedom, 
sings his immortal songs while the people 
were struggling for independence. Warn- 
ings against the dangers inherent in the 
building up of a great military machine 
have been raised in Germany itself during 
the past two decades. The burden of 
Maximilian Harden’s messages in his 
periodical, Die Zukunft, has been a steady 
protest against the political road along 
which Germany has been traveling since 
the accession of the present emperor. 
About ten years ago a novel appeared in 
Germany which created a profound im- 
pression and was most widely read. Its 


WHY HUMAN NATURE CAN 
AND MUST BE CHANGED 


HE axiom that human nature 

cannot be changed (always 

used to discourage idealistic 

striving of the ethical sort) 

is another of the bombs of 
pessimism that will henceforth drop 
vainly upon the foundation of experi- 
ence. Such is the contention of Doc- 
tor William Ernest Hocking. Human 
nature, he says, is undoubtedly the 
most plastic part of the living world, 
the most adaptable, the most educable. 
The idea is developed throughout his 
study of what he calls “Human Nature 
and Its Remaking” (Yale University 
Press). He asserts: 


“Of all animals, it is man in whom 
heredity counts for least and conscious 
building forces for most. Consider that 
his infancy is longest, his instincts least 
fixed, his brain most unfinished at birth, 
his powers of habit-making and_habit- 
changing most marked, his susceptibility 
to social impressions keenest, and it be- 
comes clear that in every way nature, as 
a prescriptive power, has provided in him 
for her own displacement. His major 
instincts and passions at first appear on 
the scene not as controlling forces but as 
elements of play, in a prolonged life of 
play. Other creatures nature could largely 
finish: the human creature must finish 
himself.” 


As for history, this Harvard pro- 
fessor proceeds, it cannot be said that 
man’s attempts at remodeling his own 


pure economic folly—is trivial. 
one who asserts as a dogma that ‘Human 


nature appear to belie the liberty thus 
promised in his constitution. 


“If he has retired his natural integu- 
ment in favor of a device called clothing, 
capable of expressing endless nuances 
not alone of status and wealth but of 
temper and taste as well, conservatism or 
venturesomeness, solemnity, gagety, pro- 
fusion, color, dignity, carelessness or 
whim, he has not failed to fashion his 
inner self into equally various modes of 
character and custom. That is a hazard- 
ous refutation of socialism which con- 
sists in pointing out that its success would 
require a change in human nature. Under 
the spell of particular ideas monastic 


communities have flourished in compari- 


son with whose demands on human nature 


the change required by socialism—as far 


as it calls for purer altruism and not 
To any 


nature never changes,’ it is fair to reply, 


‘It is human nature to change itself.” 


Racial and nationak traits, we read 
further, are manners of mind fixed by 
social rather than physical heredity. 
However, it is still possible, Dr. Hock- 
ing admits, to be skeptical as to the 


depth and permanence of any changes 


in human nature which are genuinely 
voluntary. It is well, therefore, to try 


to determine what lasting changes are 
quite possible. 


“What ...is the possible future of 


measures dealing with divorce, with war, 
with political corruption, with prostitu- 


human instinct, governments of less deter- 


conscious 


extensive is to be accomplished, may 1 
eugenics offer a better prospect thal 
eternal discipline? 
race may conceivably be found in a new 
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title was, ‘Jena or Sedan,’ and it boldly 
raised the question, which was better fo 
Germany, the defeat at Jena or the vic. 
tory of Sedan. The entire aim of the 
novel was to show the disintegrating 
effect of militarism on the ideals of the 
country and as exemplified within the 
ranks of the army itself. 

“Such facts enable us to understand 
how it was possible that a nation that 
in every other respect, except in the 
supremacy of the militaristic spirit, stands 
for progress, should have been led, by 
the subtle influence of a military domina- 
tion over the life of the people, to be. 
come chained to power as the strongest 
aid in carrying out the national aims 
Therein lies Germany’s fatal error.” 


The conclusion of the argument is 
that the moral issue involved in the 
war can not be won until the German 
government is defeated either at home 
or on the field of battle. “There is no 
half-way victory in the case of a moral 


issue,” Professor Jastrow says; “i 


New Y 
that Be 


must be carried on to a complete tri- Mherents 
umph. The rattling of the saber is the fas sucl 
voice of Ahriman, the power that [Msoldier: 
makes for'evil. It sounds as, a chal- fin Petr 
lenge to all mankind to come to theo! the 
rescue.” tober a 
koff ar 

sky 0 

Commi; 

Dr. Hocking Explodes thefftte plar 
Old: Axiom that ‘*You Can’tfmsses 
Change Human Nature!” _— 


tion, with superstition? Enthusiastic ideal- Mey,  [, 
ism is too precious an energy to beMMof the 
wasted if we can spare its false effortsMJ..4 11. 
by recognizing those permanent ingredi- tad fr 
ents of our being indicated by the word # = 
pugnacity, greed, sex, fear. Machiavelli’ relig 
was not inclined to make little of what and Lur 


an unhampered ruler could do with hisf are me 
subjects; yet he saw in such passions afm lhe mt 
these a fixed limit to the power of theMBolshey 
Prince. ‘It makes him hated above all Mustain 
things to be rapacious, and to be a vio wldiery 
lator of the property and women of hifi)... 
subjects, from both of which he must Se thes 
abstain.’ And if Machiavelli’s despotism ’ 
meets its master in the ufdercurrents off Met 
hysticis 
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mined stripe, whether of states or of 
persons, would hardly do well to treat 
these ultimate data with less respect.” 

Huxley likened the work of civiliza- 
tion to the work of the gardener with 
his perpetual warfare against wildness 
and weeds. This is the philosophy fot 
the social legislator. “The world-wise 
lawgiver will respect the attainable and 
maintainable level of culture, a level 
not too far removed from the stage 0 
no-effort.” 

“There are many who believe, 4 
present, that our social pilots would 40 
well to relax their strain in the field o 
character - building and tum 
their attention to the stock. If anything 


The future of the 
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and scientifically-developed aristocracy of of character which seems possible only the claims of social orders such as we 
blood. I say ‘aristocracy’ because evi- to saints, heroes and martyrs may be see dissolving before our eyes, or of 
boldly ME dently under our present arrangements closed to the many only because they StPersocial orders, of art and religion. 
rer for ME the lesser breeds will coexist with the cannot be brought wholly to desire it. These and other | agencies attempt to 
1¢ vic ME new stock for some little time, and the transform the original material of human 
of the gap must widen between the two. How nature; human nature resists the remak- 
rating MM to induce these rear-guards to seek Nir- ing process; the groping effort of mutual 
of the Ivana in due time is one of the awkward “We are only beginning to learn the adjustment has continued throughout the 
in the MM problems of the eugenic program.” technique _of dealing with the larger length of. history, has made the chief 
Such a program seems to Dr. Hock- masses. Few of us, I dare say, are satis- theme of history ; we still seek the 
rstand Ae. Fea” Bee a : fied with the degree of clarity we have broader principles which govern the 
1 that A ™8 essentially pessimistic just aS SOME reached about the rights of the primitive process, call it what you will—the process 
in the of the religious views of human nature impulses—of the instincts of pugnacity, of remaking, of educating, of civilizing, 
stands ge ate essentially pessimistic. The goal sex, acquisition, etc.—as compared with or of saving the human being.” 
led, by 
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BY RELIGIOUS FANATICISM Accompaniment of Russia’s Revolution 























































































We must find out what we wish to 
make of human nature. 


ent 1s NE reason for the continuing faith in the new Red Czar, to replace, ed: ‘Who are the enemies of the people? 

in the hold of the Bolsheviki upon but to operate in the same way as, faith Who are the enemies of the people? Who 

yerman Russia is traced by Robert im the vanished White Czar.’ This news- are the enemies of the people?’ three 

t home Crozier’ Long, former Rus- paper publishes a catechism written by times in succession; and then repeated 
’ 


cieas sian correspondent of the the Bolshevik agitator Degtareff which this several times, each time quicker than 
Wvew York E : Dak. is ts foe contains hardly any reference to Social- the last, until only the word ‘people 
howe nn ork Evening fost, in the fact ism or to economic problems but assails could be distinguished. Meantime the 
pS; Wa that Bolshevism is regarded by its ad- the bourgeoisie as despots and, apart converts danced, and the women went 
ete tri-Mherents as a religion and is supported from that, confines itself to expounding into hysterics and screamed. Then the 
r is theMmas such, with fanatical fervor, by the Bolshevism as a matter of faith and village was proclaimed ‘converted to 
r thatf§soldiers and peasants. Mr. Long was_ enthusiasm: Bolshevism.’ ” 
'» De i ak “What is Bolshevism?’ is the first 
a chal-Mgin Petrograd just before the outbreak W . the © Sica ee ee 
to thiot the Bolshevik Revolution last Oc- question. It is asked by ‘a fair-haired, A Vladivostok newspaper declares that 
blue-eyed mujik ardent for truth.’ after the Rostoff-on-Don massacre, at 
- . “ ‘Bolshevism,’ runs the answer, ‘is the which, it appears, two thousand bour- 
koff and others were urging Keren- 24 ae é : ; 
: — only true Socialism. geois were killed, a Bolshevik cere- 
sky to crush the Bolsheviki, the Army “What is its aim?’ . 
eae hi dicted th nat is its aim! = mony resembling the Black Mass was 
Lommissary, Gobete 1a, pre icted that “‘The aim is to make Russia’s people poejq in the cathedral. 
>s thefthe plan would fail if tried, because the happy, to spread truth abroad, to over- ; ee ‘ e 
4 : Aap . ; é In Tula province the “Red Messiah 
Can’t@§masses had an entirely uncritical and throw false despotism and bourgeois gov- ts iaais teeliahaec detiadille deatinebions Mian 
devotional attitude toward Bolshevism. ernment and to enforce eternal peace by é, ge " a wind ce —— . d 
Events proved the truth of this proph- ¢xtirpating the poison-brood of war- “‘¢W ager rel = peer 
ic idea-MMey. In spite of the fact that many makers.’ to have killed themselves. utside 
to be of the city Bolsheviks are rationalists “‘How will Bolshevism effect this?’ Tula city a Bolshevik soldier killed a 
efforts Ml ng ten Peso do ene tas ““By the adhesion of the Russian citizen who was poor and in no way 
ingredi- tad a “ee a d still hz masses in burning faith and zeal; by politically suspect. When asked by 
» words ytd from the eginning, and su 4S, wunshrinking measures against the enemies the Soviet (which, however, did not 
chiavelli fm’ religious _ basis. Lenin, Trotzky of the people; by unqualified obedience 


of what and Lunatcharsky,” Mr. Long observes, to those leaders who, by their victory 
vith his ate merely the brains of Bolshevism. over the bourgeoisie, so far have shown tan tee tad a ee ak ae 
sions asfmThe muscles, the levers, which made their predestined fitness for the task of _ ee eee eee eee oe 
- of theMBolshevism triumph and which still rescuing Russia and Humanity.’ a © non-bourgeois and politically 
pove alfMiustain it are the disbanded peasant ..And so on. At the end of the cate- harmless victim. To kill a bourgeois 
¢ a vic Muldiery who got their Bolshevik So- chism the people are warned against Was no crime. He wanted to commit 
1 of hisil.:.1- 3 taking orders from non-Bolsheviks,’ and a gehuine crime because he was a 
talism only recently from front agita- 


he must ies, but who lege their specific peas- are again exhorted to ‘unqualified obedi- pious Christian and knew that “only 


tober and he tells us that when Savin- 


arrest him) to explain why he had 
committed murder, the soldier replied 


espotism : i ence. after grievous offenses is there truly 
a oft mentality and their trend toward : ronal satus Seng ‘ ‘ y 
— The soldiers, Mr. Long says, are un- Christian joy in going to confession. 


Mysticism and idealism.” ; , 
ef 7 ° ° ‘ ; — J i 
ss deter: Consciously or unconsciously, we questionably sincere in their religious All this, Mr. Long points out, has 


we told further, the sophisticated Bol- professions ; their horror at finding made for weakness, as well as for 
d a Menshevik is as unfeigned as the strength, in Bolshevism: 

horror of a medieval Christian who “The Bolshevik theory of government 
discovered heresy in his own brother. js elaborate; it comprizes all accepted 
In remote provinces the “Red Messiah” functions plus many new functions aris- 
excitement has produced frenzied and ing from the nationalization of industries. 
orgiastic revivalism. From the pages Having no trained officials, industrial ex- 
of the Rabotchaya Gazeta we learn perts, or police, the Bolsheviks rely locally 


Gens sells cette Gutilion, wore the following details in regard to the on the rough mechanism of committees 
a ie 5 : rans forcible conversion of a Pe ewe largely composed of soldiers who think 
age ofm_ctuited by appeals in which, apart ~~ =o oe ee he ee sametri , e : 
stage : y app » ap ts Bebdiecion: in ways diametrically opposite to domi- 
‘om the lure of liberty, religious F nant Bolshevik thought. This makes for 
‘eve, atagvor formed the chief note. The “The soldiers burnt down the church weakness. Against it, the mystical fervor 
ould doMm’te spirit, Mr. Long writes (in the as a temple of heresy, but the house of of the soldiers for their Red Messiah 
field offm™'tening Post) prevails to-day. the priest, who got away, was taken pos- makes for. strength. The difficulties 
nd tun, session of and there’ was held a small which will face foreigners who try to 
anvthing The Dielo, a Social- Revolutionary Bolshevik meeting, including the village change conditions of which this dualism 
may not RWspaper, expresses it in brief: ‘What headman, at which there was a quasi- is only one of the easier complications 
oct. than S wanted is unquestioning, crusading religious ceremony. The soldiers chant- will obviously be very great.” 
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in a new 
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spect.” [eviks of Petrograd and Moscow en- 
civiliza- rage this attitude. They want men 
er withfg"to will rally to the standard when 
vildnessime Bolshevik cause is threatened and 
phy forfi*to, in the meantime, will act by pro- 
rid-wise*Sanda and coercion. The common 
able andf™"ldiers, doubly useful because they 
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THE ,BITTER, BRILLIANT BRITON WHO 


HAS REVIVED THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


N recent years the art of biography 
seems to have fallen on evil days 
in England. But with the recent 
publication of his volume of bio- 
graphical essays entitled “Eminent 

Victorians” (Chatto & Windus), Lyt- 
ton Strachey has leaped into fame in 
one bound. The portraits contained in 
his little gallery have made him the 
most-talked-of writer in England and 
have given rise to many columns of 
controversy and discussion in the 
sritish press. No less distinguished a 
personage than Mr. Asquith, in his 
Romanes lecture on the Victorian Age, 
delivered at Oxford, commended Mr. 
Strachey’s “subtle and suggestive art.” 
Mr. Strachey’s descriptions of Car- 
dinal Manning, Florence Nightingale, 
Dr. Arnold and General Gordon (none 
of whom, in the opinion of Mr. As- 
quith, could be said to have contributed 
anything to the permanent improve- 
ment of the literature, art or science 
of their day) render these prominent 
and potent personalities less in danger 
of being forgotten, now that their lives 
have, so Mr. Asquith said, been so 
adequately recorded for readers of the 
future by the skilful pen of Lytton 
Strachey. 

That pen, the critic of the Guardian 
assures us, is often dipped into vit- 
riol. Like Anatole France’s celebrated 
Jéréme Coignard, Lytton Strachey de- 
spises men, but despises them tenderly 
—tho not too tenderly and perhaps 
a bit too contemptuously. His aim is 
carefully explained in an introduction, 
wherein he sets forth his interesting 
ideal of the negleeted art of biography: 

“The history of the Victorian Age 
will never be written; we know too 
much about it. For ignorance is the 
first requisite of the historian—ignorance 
which simplifies and clarifies, which se- 
lects and omits, with a placid perfection 
unattainable by the highest art. 

“Concerning the Age which has just 
passed, our fathers and our grandfathers 
have given forth and accumulated so vast 
a quantity of information that the in- 
dustry of a Ranke would be submerged 
by it and the perspicacity of a Gibbon 
would quail before it. It is not by the 
direct method of a scrupulous narration 
that the explorer of the past can hope to 
depict that singular epoch. If he is wise, 
he will adopt a subtler strategy. 

“He will attack his subject in unex- 
pected places; he will fall upon the flank 


or the rear; he will shoot a sudden re- 
vealing searchlight into obscure recesses, 
hitherto undiscovered. He will row out 
ever that great ocean of material, and 
lower down into it, here and there, a little 
bucket, which will bring up to the light 
of day some characteristic specimen from 
those far depths, to be examined with a 
careful curiosity. 

“Guided by these considerations, I have 
written the ensuing studies. I have at- 
tempted, through the medium of biog- 
raphy, to present some Victorian visions 
to the modern eye. They are, in one 
sense, haphazard visions—that is to say, 
my choice of subject has been deter- 
mined by no desire to construct a system 
or to prove a theory, but by simple mo- 
tives of convenience and of art.... 

“The art of biography seems to have 
fallen on evil times in England. We 
have had, it is true, a few masterpieces, 
but we have never had, like the French, 
a great biographical tradition... . 

“With us the most delicate and humane 
of all the branches of the art of writing 
has been relegated to the journeymen of 
letters; we do not reflect that it is per- 
haps as difficult to write a good life as 
to live one. Those two fat volumes with 
which it is our custom to commemorate 
the dead—who does not know them, with 
their ill-digested masses of material, their 
slipshod style, their tone of tedious pane- 
gyric, their lamentable lack of selection, 
of detachment, of design? 

“To preserve, for instance, a becoming 
brevity—a brevity which excludes every- 
thing that is redundant and nothing that 
is significant—that surely is the first duty 
of the biographer. The second no less 
surely is to maintain his own freedom 
of spirit. It is not his business to be 
complimentary; it is his business to lay 
bare the facts of the case, as he under- 
stands them.’ 


Lytton Strachey’s portrait of Flor- 
ence Nightingale is perhaps the most 
extreme and illuminating illustration 
of his method. How ruthlessly he 
strips off the sacrosanct garments in 
which gratitude and idealism have en- 
veloped this goddess ! So exclaims the 
Saturday Review. What a terrible 
woman she was! The new biographer 
shows us a self-willed, pitiless, un- 
scrupulous, imperious woman. How 
she bullied Lord Panmure! He could 
stand it; but, the shocked reader learns, 
she literally killed Sidney Herbert, 
worked to death that fastidious, deli- 
cate and most amiable statesman, and 
then, womanlike, wept over her handi- 
work. The legend of Florence Night- 


Lytton Strachey Drop; 
Biographical Bombs o 
Great Victorian Reputation; 


ingale as a sweet saint, and, like al 
saints, meek, was due to the fact that 
she lived to a very old age and dwin- 
dled into anility. If in her youth sh 
had been meek and sweet, she would 
have accomplished nothing. Mr. Stra- 
chey shows us a “thin, angular woman 
with her haughty eye and her acrid 
mouth,—the terrible commander who 
drove Sidney Herbert to his death,” a 
“woman possessed by a Demon.” The 
picture would indeed be intolerable, as 
the Spectator justly notes, if it were 
not relieved by Mr. Strachey’s whok- 
hearted enthusiasm for the objects to 
which this indomitable will was di- 
rected and which it achieved. Here 
is his vivid picture of her belated re. 
ward: 

























“When old age actually came, some- 
thing curious happened. Destiny, having 
waited very patiently, played a queer trick 
on Miss Nightingale. The benevolence 
and public spirit of that long life had 
only been equaled by its acerbity. Her 
virtue had dwelt in hardness and she had 
poured forth her unstinted usefulness 
with a bitter smile upon her lips. And 
now the sacredness of years brought the 
proud woman her punishment. She was 
not to die as she had lived. The sting 
was to be taken out of her: she was 
to be made soft; she was to be reduced 
to compliance and complacency. — The 
change came gradually, but at last 1 
was unmistakable. 

“... There appeared a corresponding 
alteration in her physical mold. The this, 
angular woman, with her haughty eye 
and her acrid mouth, had vanished; and 
in her place was the rounded, bulky 
form of a fat old lady, smiling all day 
long. Then something else became visi 
ble. The brain which had been steeled 
at Scutari was, indeed, 
soft. Senility—an ever more and more 
amiable senility—descended. ... 

“Then by Royal Command, the Order 
of Merit was brought to South Street, 
and there was a little ceremony ©! 
presentation. Sir Douglas Dawson, alter 
a short speech, stepped forward and 
handed the insignia of the Order to Miss 
Nightingale. Propped up by pillows, she 
dimly recognized that some compliment 
was being paid to her. ‘Too kind—to 
kind!’ she murmured; and she was no 
ironical.” 

Another vivid and drastic picture 
which has aroused no little ire among 
the champions of the Victorian era 
that of Cardinal Newman’s visit. 1 
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‘Rome, found in the essay on Cardinal 


Manning: 


“He was received at the Papal Court 
with a politeness which only faintly con- 
cealed a total lack of interest and under- 
sanding. Cardinal Barnabo, Cardinal 
Reisach, Cardinal Antonelli, looked at 
him with their shrewd eyes and hard 
jaces, While he poured into their ears— 
which, as he had already noticed with 
distress, were large and not too clean— 
his careful disquisitions; but it was all 
in vain. With a sinking heart he realized 
at last the painful truth—it was not the 
nature of his views, it was his having 
views at all, that was objectionable. Was 
it possible that Dr. Newman did not un- 
derstand that ideas in Rome were, to say 
the least of it, out of place?” 


Mr. Strachey regards the human 
race with a dancing and destructive 
cye, the critic of the London Daily 
News declares. “For him the great 
Victorians were the great pretenders. 
He sees them as men and women who 
never worshipped themselves so whole- 
heartedly as when they seemed to 
themselves to be worshipping God.” 
Here is a view of the great Victorian 
eclesiastic, Cardinal Manning: 


“When Mrs. Manning prematurely died 
he was at first inconsolable, but he found 
rlief in the distraction of redoubled 
work. How could he have guessed that 
one day he would come to number that 
loss among ‘God’s special mercies’? Yet 
0 it was to be. In after years the 


memory of his wife seemed to be blotted’ 


fom his mind; he never spoke of her; 
every letter, every record, of his married 
lie he destroyed; and when word was 
ent to him that her grave was falling 
into ruin: ‘It is best so,’ the Cardinal 
aswered; ‘let it be. Time effaces all 
things.” But when the grave was yet 
iresh, the young Rector would sit beside 
i, ‘day after day, writing his sermons.’” 


Nevertheless, writes J. C. Squire in 
land and Water, Strachey’s treatment 
sa valuable treatment. “A man who 
tan remain heroic—as both General 
Gordon and Miss Nightingale do— 
alter being subjected to it-has passed 
avery severe test, and his really heroic 
qualities have been, in effect, glorified.” 
but the pungency of Mr. Strachey’s 
tony is omnipresent, a fact splendidly 
tmphasized in the closing lines of his 
say on the famous General Gordon: 


‘Thirteen years later (after Gordon's 
tath) the Mahdi’s empire was abolished 
lrever in the gigantic hecatomb of Om- 
rman; after which it was thought 
oper that a religious ceremony in honor 
‘General Gordon should be held at the 
hlace of Khartoum. The service was 
ducted by four chaplains—of the 
Latholic, Anglican, Presbyterian and 
‘ethodist persuasions —and_ concluded 
wth a performance of ‘Abide With Me’ 
~the General’s favorite hymn—by a se- 
*t company of Sudanese buglers. 
Everyone knew that General Gordon 
“1 been avenged at last. Who could 
fubt it? 


LITERARY SHOCK TACTICS 


“General Gordon himself, possibly, 
fluttering in some remote Nirvana the 
pages of a phantasmal Bible, might have 
ventured on a satirical remark. But Gen- 
eral Gordon had always been a contra- 
dictious person—even a little off his head, 
perhaps, tho a hero; and besides he was 
no longer there to contradict \t any 
rate, it had all ended very happily—in a 
glorious stampede of twenty thousand 
Arabs, a vast addition to the British Em- 
pire and a step in the Peerage for Sir 
Evelyn Baring.” 


Mr. Strachey’s “art of biography” 
has called fortH bitter denunciations in 
letters to the British press. “At this 
moment many old beliefs and hopes 
are shattered,” wrote Lord Esher to 
the Morning Post. “May we not leave 
the destruction of sacred memories to 
the enemies of our country, and re- 
frain from chipping, however brilliant- 
ly the chisel may be handled, the 
marble in which our national heroes 
are enshrined?” The Victorians can 
safeguard their own fame, in Lord 
Esher’s opinion. Mr. Strachey’s method, 
gic thinks, is to proceed by brilliant 
guesswork rather than patient inquiry: 


“The modern style of presenting the 
nobler figures of history requires that we 
should remember Florence Nightingale 
as an ill-tempered, importunate spinster, 
who drove a statesman to his death, and 
as a senile invalid, decorated ludicrously 
by Sir Douglas Dawson, rather than in 
the guise of the devoted nurse who stands 
within a few yards of the dignified statue 
of Sidney Herbert in Pall Mall. Arthur 
Clough, the delicate poet, the prototype 
of ‘Thyrsis’ and the ‘Scholar Gypsy,’ is 
by his latest delineator drawn an 
anemic tyer-up of parcels for a cross- 
grained old woman. 

“Dr. Keate’s world-famed portrait of 
Dr. Arnold, the man within whose small 
girth ‘was concentrated the pluck of ten 
battalions,’ whose portrait was ‘scratched 
on every white-washed wall from Canada 
to Bundelkhand’ by his old pupils, becomes 
a mere Squeers, a whipper of small boys. 
A little research might have led the his- 
torian of the Victorian Age to an en- 
counter between Mr. Gladstone as a boy 
and Dr. Keate that throws a very differ- 
ent light upon the character of the 
famous Headmaster.” 


Both the Guardian (the leading 
Anglican organ of opinion) and the 
radical New Age (spokesman for the 
Guild Socialists) join Lord Esher in 
protesting against what is - deemed 
Lytton Strachey’s destructive and un- 
just brilliance. The Guardian declares: 
“And yet—and yet! Manning did 
preach the Gospel to the poor; Miss 
Nightingale did create modern nurs- 
ing; Arnold did reform our public 
schools; and Gordon was a _ burning 
and a shining light in which we re- 
joiced for a season. Nor are they for- 
gotten. We may rise from ‘Eminent 
Victorians’ with the saying of the Son 
of Sirach, ‘Let us now praise famous 


men.’” And a critic in the New Age 


as 
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writes: “One is impelled to take him 
personally and to turn the tables upon 
Mr. Strachey with the nasty question: 
How do you compare with the people 
you write about? For it is the peculi- 
arity of the Victorians—our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers — that 
whatever, we may feel about them in 
our opinions, only to 
sneer at them to provoke us to their 
defence; and what better defence can 
they ask for than to be compared, man 
for man, with their critics?” 

Some readers are born shocked, 
some achieve shock, and some have 
shock thrust upon them, the N. Y. 
Evening Post comments editorially on 
the de scandale of Lytton 
Strachey’s Victorian biographies. The 
Post defines his method as literary 
“shock tactics” : 


someone has 


succes 


“*Shock tactics’ are not a new device 
in literature any more than in war. Jef- 
frey acknowledged the force of one of 
the most famous applications of them 
when he confessed himself at a loss to 
conceive where Macaulay picked up his 
style. They were no small part of Car- 
lyle’s repeated gffensives upon the British 
public. Lawless capitalization, weird dic- 
tion, frenzied rhetoric—these were as ef- 
fective in their way as Macaulay's well- 
organized waves of sentences and para- 
graphs were in another. Both caught you 
off your guard, {ind gave you no chance 
to recover. The initial impact was fol- 
lowed by endless reserves of the same 
bewildering array of ideas and terms 
until you either surrendered and declared 
that you liked it or tried to escape and 
became a ‘casualty.’ ... 

“This form is avoided by the more 
clever, who have always shown a fond- 
ness for paradox. What you think is 
true is the exact opposite of the truth, 
or it is true for the very reason that 
you would say would make it untrue, or, 
most subtle of all, when carefully looked 
at, it seems to be untrue, but when looked 
at more carefully, turns out to be even 
more profoundly true than you had 
thought. This is the highest triumph of 
the ‘shock tactics’—to knock your neigh- 
bor’s head to the left, and then to prevent 
him from recovering his balance for him- 
self by knocking him back to where he 
was at the beginning. This leaves him in 
greater doubt than ever of just where 
he stands.” 


Lytton Strachey has for some years 
been the veiled oracle of a small but 
highly vocal clique who used to an- 
nounce that when this prodigy did at 
last come out of his retirement he 
would bring with him a performance 
of the most astonishing sort. Edward 
Shanks, who contributes this informa- 
tion to the Dial, admits that Strachey 
has done exactly this. A Cambridge 
iconoclast, Mr. Strachey has not only 
been praised at Oxford, but he has by 
this one book, declares Mr. Shanks, 
given a new turn to the English tradi- 
tion of biography, and it is for him to 
carry it on. 
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ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO BOOST 


BIERCE INTO IMMORTALITY a 


OR the third time in, three 

decades, an American  pub- 

lisher has rediscovered the 

genius of Ambrose Bierce, 

and a new effort is being 
made, with the new edition of “In 
the Midst of Life” (Boni & Liveright), 
to establish the great San Francisco 
satirist as one of the supreme story- 
tellers of America. In 1890 Bierce’s 
volume of tales of soldiers and civil- 
ians was refused by every publishing 
house to which it was offered. It was 
finally brought out in 1892 by an ob- 
scure printer, under the patronage of 
E. L. G. Steele, a merchant. In 1898 
it was issued again, under the imprint 
of a prominent New York publishing 
house.. In 1909, Bierce’s complete 
works were published by the Neale 
Company in a limited and expensive 
edition. And now, practically ten 
years later, the new house of Boni & 
Liveright is making a valiant attempt 
to secure for Bierce his own particular 
niche among the immortals of Amer- 
ican literature. 

The persistent obscurity of Am- 
brose Bierce’s genius is the more puz- 
zling because of the praise that has 
been lavished upon his work by the 
most discriminating critics of England 
and America... His works have been 
translated into every European lan- 
guage, including Russian and Nor- 
wegian. Henry Irving, Austin Dob- 
son, Clement Scott, Arthur Machen 
and Arnold Bennett all eculogized his 
genius. Joel ,Chandler Harris, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Edwin Markham, the 
late Percival Pollard, Owen Wister 
and a score of other critics and writers 
swore to his supremacy in the field 
of satire and the short story. But for 
years his work was out of print in 
this country or unavailable at popu- 
lar prices. This anomaly is to be 
corrected at last by Messrs. Boni & 
Liveright. 

When, in 1909, a limited edition of 
250 copies of the complete works of 
Bierce was published, Arnold Bennett, 
writing as “Jacob Tonson” in the 
London New Age, declared _ that 
Bierce’s was the most striking example 
of the “underground reputation” that 
he knew of. Admitting the superb 
power of Bierce’s imagination, Ben- 
nett nevertheless declared that all of 
these stories were composed according 
to the same recipe. “His aim, in his 
short stories, is to fell you with 4 
single blow. And one may admit that 
he succeeds. In the line of the star- 
tling —half Poe, half Mérimée — he 
cannot have many superiors.” Bennett 
continues: 

“A story like ‘An Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge’ —well, Edgar Allan Poe 


might have deigned to sign it. And that 
is something. If Mr. Bierce had had the 
wit to write only that tale and ‘A Horse- 
man in the Sky’ he might have secured 
for himself the sort of everlasting repu- 
tation that, say, Blanco White enjoys. 
But, unfortunately, he has gone and 
iniitated himself, and, vulgarly, given the 
show away. He possesses a remarkable 
style— what Kipling’s would have been 
had Kipling been born with any under- 
standing of the significance of the word 
‘art’—and a quite strangely remarkable 
perception of beauty. There is a feeling 
for landscape in ‘A Horseman in the 
Sky’ which recalls the exquisite opening 
of that indifferent novel, ‘Les Fréres 
Zemganno, by Edmond de Goncourt, and 
which no English novelist except Thomas 
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BITTER BIERCE 
Here is an English caricature of the famous 


Californian. 
Bierce wrote: 
“My! How my fame rings out in every zone, 


A thousand critics shouting, ‘ITe’s unknown!’ ”? 


Concerning his lack of fame, 











Hardy, and possibly Charles Marriott, 
could match. It is worthy of W. H. 
Hudson (another recipient of belated 
appreciation). Were Ambrose Bierce 
temperamentally less violent —less jour- 
nalistic—and had he acquired the wisdom 
of a wider culture, he might have become 
the great creative artist that a handful 
of admirers believe him to be. As it is, 
he is simply astonishing. It occurs to 
me that Stephen Crane must have read 
him.” 


The imagination that goes 
a critic in the New York Evening Post, 
is the imagination of genius, no less. 
Had this genius been 
recognized during the pz2riod of its 
virility, this critic. discerningly notes, 


into 
Bierce’s most successful tales, asserts 


adequately 
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That Savage Satirist of San 
Francisco is Finally Recognized 
as Supreme Literary Figure 


Bierce could have avoided journalist 
paths, and gained a much larger place 
in the history of American literature. 


“The story of the soldier who, abou 
to fire his cocked rifle at the retreating 
Confederates from an abandoned house 
is caught in its ruins as it is demolished 
by a shell; who returns to consciousness 
to find the apparently loaded rifle point. 
ing straight at his forehead, and so fixed 
in the débris that his slightest movemery 
will fire it; and who dies of fright as he 
finally makes a convulsive effort to ¢- 
cape, the rifle, which had been previously 
discharged, falling harmlessly by his sic 
—this is admirably effective. Pier 
Mille has done it the honor of appropriat- 
ing its plot for one of his French vol- 
umes. A finer fancy goes into the ‘Oc. 
currence at Owl Creek Bridge,’ where a 
Confederate spy, executed by having a 
fastened rope tied about his neck and 
being pushed from a bridge, has a vision 
of an escape and a return home that seem 
to last for days, in the instant before his 
neck is broken. 

“In the tales of the supernatural th 
narrowness of range, which annoys 1s 
slightly if we read a dozen of the war 
stories, is even more evident. The same 
motives, or more correctly, similar mo- 
tives, recur in one tale after another 
there are too many abandoned houses and 
too many sheeted corpses. But some 
striking effects are nevertheless achieved 
The story which bears some such title as 
‘The Middle Toe of the Right Foot 
unfortunately not included here—shows 
remarkable ingenuity in compounding all 
the elements of horror possible in South- 
western lawlessness and a ghostly setting 
The story of the weary pioneer who sat 
at night in his solitary cabin with his 
dead wife, and, worn by days of nurs 
ing, fell asleep till he was awakened by 
a panther which had entered to carn 
the body off, might have been written b 
Poe. But the breadth of Poe’s imagina- 
tion, and its finer delicacy, is in general 
wanting.” 

In his war st6ries, writes “A. Non” 
(Cowley Brown) in the Chicago 
Musical Leader, Bierce blazed a path 
where few may follow. “The fact 
that Stephen Crane, attempting that 
path, reached a_ sort of passing 
notoriety, has bearing only on the 
history of our amateurish, ludicrous 
crowd of American criticasters, not 0! 
literature.” Bierce’s fame, this criti¢ 
writes, will rest Gibraltar-like upon the 
nineteen stories included in “In_ the 
Midst of Life.” He explains why: 


“The grimmest of subjects combined 
with psychologic analysis of the clearest, 
the method of realism, a style crystal 
clear, went with imaginative vision of the 
most searching and the most  radiatt 
Death, in warfare and in the horrid guise 
of the supernatural, was painted over and 
over. Man’s terror in the face of each 
death gave the artist the cue for his wot 
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down as realism, or as romance; it was 
the greatest human drama—the conflict 
between life and death—fused through 
Not Zola in the endless pages 
of his ‘Débacle,’ not the great Tolstoi in 
his great ‘War and Peace,’ had ever 
painted war, horrid war, more faithfully 
than any of the war stories in this book; 
not Maupassant had invented out of 
war's terrible truths more dramatically 
jmagined plots. The very color and note 
of war itself are in those pages. There 
painted an artist who had seen the thing 
itself, and, being a genius, had made of 
it art still greater. 

“Death of the young, the beautiful, the 
brave, was the closing note of every one 
of the ten stories of war in this book. 
The brilliant, spectacular death that came 
to such senseless bravery as Tennyson 
hymned for the music-hall intelligence in 
his ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’; the 
vision-starting, slow, soul-drugging death 
by hanging; the multiplied, comprehensible 
death that makes rivers near battle-fields 
run red; the death that comes from sheer 
terror—death actual and imagined—every 
sort of death was in these pages, so paint- 
ed as to make Pierre Loti’s ‘Book of Pity 


‘and of Death’ seem but feeble fumbling.” 


In the field of satire, Bierce can be 
compared only with the most daring 
of the ages. Edwin Markham once 
described him as “a blending of Hafiz 
the Persian, Swift, Poe, Thoreau, with 
sometimes a gleam of the Galilean.” 
His literary career in London, where, 
under the pseudonym of “Don Grile,” 
his astonishing power of invective was 
revealed, stirred London as no writer 
had done since Swift. But this satire 
was too savage, too relentless, for the 
politer tastes. It would be impossible 
to-day for anyone to express the mis- 
anthropic thought Bierce gave vent to 


AN AMERICAN SI\VIFT 


in his “column” in the San Francisco 
Examiner. As the Evening Post re- 
viewer notes: 

“Bierce’s satirical work will not catch 
the taste of the moment as his Civil War 
tales may; he was too fierce a hater of 
our dcrocratic society, and declared too 
insistently that republican government 
does not govern. A characteristic con- 
tribution to thought on _ international 
questions is his cynical comment that ‘In- 
ternational arbitration may be defined as 
the substitution of many burning ques- 
tions for a smouldering one.’ He re- 
marked even before the first Balkan war 
that ‘All languages are spoken in hell, 
but chiefly those of Southeastera Europe.’ 
The volume entitled ‘The Shadow on the 
Dial’—the well-phrased title is typical— 
was a labored but not very coherent or 
thoughtful contention that the shadow on 
the dial of civilization is receding. ‘The 
men and women of “principle,” he de- 
clared, ‘are a pretty dangerous class, gen- 
erally speaking—and they are generally 
speaking.’ ” 

It was Ambrose Bierce’s misfortune, 
Wilson Follett writes in the Dial, to 
be a satirist alone. His wit was per- 
haps the most brilliant of its kind since 
Voltaire, but it coruscates in vacuo. 
Unlike the first Samuel Butler, he 
found no sharp social contrast to 
draw; all he could see in America was 
a perfect homogencity of smugness, 
and, like the second Samuel Butler, he 


- was forced to create fictitious worlds 


to be the media of his criticism of the 
real one. “If in one sense he is un- 
modern, it is because, with Lucian and 
Juvenal, Dryden and Pope, Swift and 
Voltaire, he chose to explore the possi- 
bilities of hate as a form of creative 
energy.” 





LIGHT LITERATURE AS A 
NONESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


T is because most writers are 
readers, with a keen interest in 
books, that there has arisen a 
popular superstition of the mental 
superiority of the bookish over 
the non-bookish individual. So writes 
bert Blatchford in his paper, the 
london Clarion. But a good deal of 
or current literature has been given 


a1 over-advertized and exaggerated 
mportance, whereas its only true 


value, the British editor believes, is 
‘0 serve the passage of a few dull 
hours, or to excite a languid spleen. 
These books are a mild, generally 
‘armless and nearly always evanescent 
‘orm of hasheesh. The war ought to 
iting about a much-needed shrinkage 
il these “literary” values. To follow 
Robert Blatchford: 


‘I never could understand why a su- 
erficial knowledge of certain ephemeral 
‘rms of literature should entitle a per- 
‘Nn to vive himself airs; nor why a book- 


men who write them, have no monopoly 


ish cast or pose should be considered 
more meritorious or more valuable than 
a taste for round-arm bowling, or germ- 
culture, or rose-growing, or the making 
of tasty stews or pretty bonnets. 

“T really cannot sce why the perusal of 
Guy Boothby or Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
should entitle a forked radish to patron- 
ize the useful citizen who specializes in 
gigantic vegetable marrows or improves 
the breed of rabbits. Book-talk, even 
amongst capable professional book-mak- 
ers and critics, leaves me cold; amongst 
the superficial and ungifted it is a weari- 
ness of the flesh and a waste of time.” 

Light literature, he thinks, is de- 
cidedly a non-essential in war - time. 
Sheep and wheat and wagons and 
boats and machinery we must have, 
war or peace; but the fashion-plates 
and the simpering portraits of revue 
actresses exasperate Mr. Blatchford to 
the point of profanity. 


“Men who read books, and likewise 
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His savagery, as exemplified in such 
overwhelming satire as “My Favorite 
Murder,” is every bit as devastating 
as that of the Frenchman Octave Mir- 
beau. And Bierce had the same power 
as Leon Bloy to kill a reputation or 
to destroy a “masterpiece” in a few 
vitriolic words. This type of literary 
power is never conducive to popularity. 
And yet Bierce was not only one of 
the best-known littérateurs of Cali- 
fornia in his own time but the object 
almost of what one critic rather un- 
justly terms “provincial adulation.” It 
cannot be said of Bierce that he was 
without honor in his own country. At 
a certain period California children 
were almost “brought up” on Bierce 
and Biercisms. He was the critic and 
dynamic inspiration of scores of Cali- 
fornia writers, many of a wider popu- 
larity than he ever himself attained. 
He was the literary “pope” for a 
period out there; his faults may have 
been pontifical. As a journalist he was 
too soon forgotten; but with the new 
wave of permanent recognition now 
coming to him and the example France 
is giving us in the naming of streets, 
there may yet be an Ambrose Bierce 
Avenue in San Francisco! 

The mystery of Ambrose Bierce’s 
final disappearance in 1912-13, at the 
age of 70, has never been adequately 
cleared up. He was reported in Texas, 
on his way to Mexico. It is believed 
that, despite a severe illness, he did 
go into Mexico, wheré he may have 
been killed in the revolutionary fight- 
ing of the Villistas. He 
turned. 


never re- 


Robert Blatchford Hopcs 
That this War Will Cause 
a Shrinkage in its Values 


of culture or intelligence. The average 
man of letters does not compare in us 
fulness, in interest, or in general know] 
edge with a nice woman who properly 
manages a nice house. An ear for music 
or a Capacity to prattle about Correggio 
or Guy de Maupassant does not entitle a 
man to patronize a skilled maker of sew- 
ing - machines or lever - watches or brass 
candlesticks or tartan trews. Why should 
a minor novelist exalt his horn above th 
expert juggler or comic singer or dancer 
on the slack wire?’ I have known authors 
and artists who were good companion 
and good fellows, and I have know 
others who were insufferable bores. 

“IT always enjoy a gossip with a man 
or woman who knows something bett 
than I know it. When our farm fo: 
man talks to me about horses and wheat 
and hens and wagons I am immensely 
interested; but the young lady or gentl 
man who lectures me on Mr. Archibald 
Bluechin’s rendering of the part of Fang 
Wang Ling in the ‘Yellow God,’ or on 
the wonderful society novels of Mrs 
Flummery-Dachshund, bores me to tears.” 
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GERMANS DO NOT APPEAR 


IN STEINLEN’S WAR- 


ILITARY painting, in spite 
of the intervention of a few 
talented men in the crowd 
of mediocrities who have 
indulged in this cheap occu- 

pation, has been one long error and 
false artistic expression. So we are 
informed by the distinguished French 
critic, Camille Mauclair. In an appre- 
ciation of the war-pictures of Steinlen, 
who has broken with the old tradition, 
Mauclair maintains that battle-pictures 
have, as a rule, been conceived in the 
spirit of the cheapest melodrama. 
“Military painting had become,” he 
writes in a special number of L’Art et 
les Artistes, devoted to the work of 
Steinlen, “a mere pretext to document 
the spectator on military uniforms and 
arms, to present photographic groups 
of monstrous proportions, or the pres- 
entation of an anecdote requiring end- 
less explanation.” Steinlen, declares 
Camille Mauclair, has seen everything 
to be seen since 1914; but he has also 
had the ability “to see with his heart.” 
This he has always done in his ob- 
servations of the French people, es- 
pecially the French workers, for the 
past thirty years. 


“The great, the unique directing power 
of the thought and the art of Steinlen 


PICTURES 


has been Pity: an infinite pity, an infinite 
commiseration, remaining grave and virile 
always, never approaching whining senti- 
mentalism, but shaded with tenderness 
and purity. This native pity, so graph- 
ically expressed by Steinlen’s talent for 
a period of thirty years, has been the 
unique mark of his art and the reason 
for unanimous love and _ admiration. 
There are other draftsmen—not many— 
who are as clever technicians as he is; 
but there is none other whose heart 
speaks so eloquently and reveals itself so 
profoundly. This is why Steinlen was 
not thrown off his track by the terrible 
crisis we have been thrown into. . . . His 
choice was made: he only had to open 
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The Great French Draftsman 


Poignantly Deytéts the Suf- 
fering They FMfavé"Caused 


his heart more widely to that flood of 
emotions and sorrows which swept over 
our social life. He did not even ask him- 
self the question whether he would take 
up ‘military painting’ or even the paint- 
ing of the war. He would keep on with 
his work—that was all. And what has 
he expressed in his world of drawings? 
Human pain. He continued to express 
the life of the creature of his preference 
—the ‘man of sorrows,’ the strong, re- 
signed suffering, good proletaire, whose 
sympathetic and fraternal draftsman he 
had always been.” 


With the power that has charac- 
terized all of his work, Steinlen pro- 











THE BACKWASH OF THE WAR 
| A note in pen and ink made by Steinlen as a preliminary study for one of his war documents. 
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LA SOUPE 
In drawings such as this, depicting refugees of the devastated territories waiting at a soup 
kitchen, the great Steinlen presents us with a new type of “war-picture.” 














ceeded straight to essentials—the trag- 
edy of human sorrow, accepted and 
sublimated by the imperious instinct 
of duty. Steinlen, the former revolv- 
tionist and anarchist, has become Stein- 
len the patriot, without, in M. Maw- 
clair’s opinion, losing any of the pow- 
erful poignancy of his pencil. 


“Independent of all schools and all 
theories, and of all those artistic torments 
which have recently misled so many 
talents and given too much importance 
to the Maximalists of painting, Steinlen 
is the great human observer whose heart 
has spoken, whose heart has loved what 
his eyes have seen, and who, in the midst 
of the vast convulsion, has remained him- 
self, full of perspicacious pity. He uses 
with authority the natural and _ eternal 
elements of his art, he suggests sentiment 
by a close and then broadly synthetized 
study of what he has seen, like a Dickens 
of the pencil; but also with a sharpness 
that you do not find in Dickens, a severity 
which releases the faculty of indignatior, 
without which pity is only a futile passing 
emotion. All hatreds have remained owt 
side the mind of this soft-voiced mat, 
except the hatred of Evil, a hatred which 
speaks heavily throughout these draw 
ings, which call forth the victims, ™ 
which the barbarians are invisible at 
yet always present. And that is why, ® 
this war we are waging, and which 1s? 
war against the very principle of Evil, 
this compassionate Steinlen is not merely 
an artist but a fighter as well.” 
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A GREAT SPANISH NOVELIST’S 
-MOVING VISION OF 


O the list of noteworthy novels 
produced by the war, Spain 
has finally added a great book, 
which, as Walter Sichel de- 
clares, has made the widest 
impression. It is by the distinguished 
novelist Vincente Blasco Ibafiez, au- 
thor of the famous “The Shadow of 
the Cathedral.” It has been rapidly 
translated into other languages. The 
English version, a translation by Char- 
lotte B. Jordan, is called “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” (E. P. 
Dutton). In a detailed analysis of 
the book published in the Nineteenth 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


THE WAR 


iarizes us with two generations and fixes 
their milestones. The scene—with side- 
glances at Berlin—is laid first in the 
River Plata (untrodden ground), and 
afterwards in France, which is, in fact, 
the magnet of the book. Of Britain there 
are few mentions: the outlook is wholly 
continental... . Now that ‘explanations’ 
of ‘War aims’ are the vogue, it should be 
read by everyone, for it ‘explains’ the 
War far better than our teeming official 
pronouncements. Politicians will search 
in vain for any puffs of their propaganda, 
but psychologists will find much that is 
enlightening. It interprets a clash of 
souls, the inevitable outcome of tempera- 
ments and events.” 


























IN FRONT OF THE INVASION 
Here is a completed etching by Steinlen infused with his poignant sense of pity. 








Century, Mr. Sichel describes Sejfior 
lbafiez’s book as a “romance of reality 
which realism outweighs the ro- 
mantic, and so it agrees with the 
popular palate.” Moreover: 


“It raises problems, not always pro- 
loundly, but never timidly or obscurely. 
lt views the colossal conflict, too, not 
through English eyes but through eyes 
French, South American, Russian, Ger- 
man. No satire on the cruel vainglorious 
iedantry of Prussia has been presented 
with an emphasis so tragic, and the book 
‘Nures up graphic scenes of German 
‘wagery unsurpassed in their sincere 
‘ompleteness. Moreover, it has made no 
merely local sensation, but the tour of 
“trope. Tho written by a Spaniard, the 
athor of five minor novels, it seems es- 
‘tially French save that irony replaces 
™ 


‘These Four Knights are no ‘Three 
Musketeers,’ but the weird horsemen of 
the Apocalypse—Death, War, Pestilence 
id Famine. There is little plot but 
uch characterization; nations and not 
Ndividuals are the heroes and _ villains. 
The Story, too, is of the kind that famil- 


The novel traces the genealogy of 
an Argentine family of French descent 


“The Four,Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,’ 
Ibanez, is Widely Read in Europe 


’ 


by Vincente Blasco 


which develops in the second or third 
generation both French and German 
branches. The Berlin relatives do not 
lose touch with their equally prosper- 
ous French kindred. Before the war, 
they have written letters extolling 
German supremacy, while the Des- 
noyers are no less forward in vaunting 
France and themselves. From time to 
time the children from Berlin stay 
with the French Desnoyers in town 
and country. We are given splendid 
examples of the German’s views of 
himself and his Kaiser. But with the 
outbreak of the war the destiny of 
every individual of the family is com- 
pletely changed. They find themselves 
no longer merely South Americans but 
either French or German in earnest. 
“Behold, I have made all things new!” 
is the lesson of the war. The elderly 
Argentinian, left desolate in the ruins 
of his French chateau, is confronted 
by a young German officer, whom he 
recognizes as his own nephew, Otto 
Hartrott. No family affection is 
wasted, however, as the uncle, Marcel 
Desnoyers, had been called upon to 
attend the execution of the village 
fathers, hostages punished for some 
losses to the German troops: 


“Some infantry advanced, a subaltern 
at their head. When the files opened, 
Marcel perceived a multitude of men be- 
ing brutally ill-used, and, while they were 
being lined up against the wall, some 
twenty meters from the platoon, he rec- 
ognized them: the Mayor, the Curé, the 
forest guards, and three or four of the 
village proprietors. The Mayor, whose 
forehead showed a long gash, had a rag 


of tricolore hanging from his throat—the 
tatters of the municipal scarf which he 
had donned to 


receive the invaders. 
Straightening his little round body, he 
forced himself to gaze gently at the vic- 























IN SERBIA 
Steinlen has made thousands of such studies in the stricken districts of Serbia. 
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tims’ and their butchers, the sky, and the 
earth. He seemed bigger.‘ His black 
sash, torn by the soldiers, released his 


girth and sent his robe flying; his white 
hairs streamed with blood, and the red 
drops fell on his hands. None of the 
prisoners spoke, their fruitless protests 
had strained their voices. Their whole 
being was concentrated in their eyes, 
which expressed a sort of stupor... 
When the priest took his place for execu- 
tion, with a step which obesity made 
wavering, shouts of laughter broke the 
silence. It was the unarmed soldiers, 
gathered for the show, who thus saluted 


moment so tragic, they discoursed to- 
gether with reciprocal deference. Direct- 
ly the rifles were ranged both of them 
felt the need of some utterance—of a last, 
a crowning exclamation. ‘Vive la Ré- 
publique!’ cried the Mayor. ‘Vive la 
France!’ cried the Curé. And Marcel 
fancied that their cries were one. Then 
two arms were raised, the one to make 
the sign of the Cross in the air, the other 
to give the signal by the sinister flash of 
its drawn sword. A fusilade resounded, 
and afterwards a slower detonation. 
Marcel was seized with pity for man- 
kind when he perceived the absurd 
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Famine and Pestilence riding off op 
their mad gallop. Hopes and treasures 
and youth and bloom are scattered, 
only to clear the course for a new and 
unterrorized world. After doom, des. 
tiny. After Armageddon, the Celestial 
City. “Will. revelation succeed de. 
struction ?” ‘ 

Not content with thus depicting jn 
“Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis” 
the German. outrages on land, Sefior 
Ibafiez has gone further and written 
a great epic novel of the Mediter. 
ranean, an Odyssey of U-boat shame 





voici 
will 


shapes imposed on it by the pangs of 
death. Of that victim-army some had 
sunk on the soil like half-empty sacks, 
others had rebounded like balls, others 
lay spread on their backs, or on their 
chests, in the attitude of swimmers. And 
there were spasms of agony.” 


The book closes, we are informed 
by Mr. Sichel, with Death, War, 


him. ‘Kill the priest!’"—in this shriek of 
hate rang the fanaticism of the Fronde. 
... The Mayor and the Curé changed 
their places in the ranks and approached 
each other. With a solemn courtesy each 
offered each the central place of honor. 
‘Here, Monsieur the Mayor, the post is 
yours. ‘No, Monsieur the Curé, yours 
assuredly.’ For the last time, and at a 


as one critic describes “Mare Nos. 
trum.” This novel, says Isaac Gold. 
berg in the Boston Transcript, is a 
veritable ocean of a book. It is by 
no means Ibafiez’s greatest book. It 
is not as strong as “The Four Horse. 
men.” But it possesses undoubted 
power. - 
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i , ‘The H f Midlothian”’ Con- 
THE CENTENARY OF SIR Wa ER eee eden 


SCOTT’S NEGLECTED MASTERPIECE Great in 1918, Says a London Critic 


AD Sir Walter Scott writ- 

ten in French, how many 

times would not a Sainte- 

Beuve, a Taine, a Lemaitre, 

a Faguet, a Jusserand, an 
Anatole France, have gone over his 
work, exulting in and advertizing its 
beauties! Thus exclaims a critic in 
the London Times, celebrating the cen- 
tenary of “The Heart of Midlothian,” 
first published June 4th, 1818. There 
are a mob of gentlemen, he claims, 
who can still read Scott with ease, de- 
spite that school of critics who brag 
of turning a cold shoulder to the 
wizard of the North. Altho “The 
Heart of Midlothian” has been placed 


apt to be uninteresting, too romantic, 
too pink and white. But with Jeanie 
Deans, Scott’s manner was perfect in 
blending the dairywoman and woman 
of business in her with the lover and 
the sister: 


“Scott’s Jeanie Deans is a noble crea 
tion, compact, perfectly consistent with 
possibilities, the author’s own ideal of 
what a countrywoman of humble ante 
cedents could and should: be like. His 
portrait of Effie is a rare testimony to 
the theory of his innate chivalry in his 
treatment of women and a standing refu- 
tation to the assumption that he did not 
understand the feminine sex. There is 
nothing weakly indulgent about his por- 
trait of Effie; on the other hand, there is 


spring of the story runs down and a 
certain degree of anti-climax is well- 
nigh unavoidable. Tolstoy would never 
have accepted the integrity of such a 
great noble as Argyll, or the resentment- 
swallowing generosity of Queen Caro- 
line; Mr. Hardy would have made the 
reprieve a day late in arriving; Maupas- 
sant would have compromized Jeanie 
with Mr. Archibald on the way back; 
Meredith would have involved Jeanie in 
a fatal boat accident upon the eve of her 
arrival at Roseneath; George Eliot would 
certainly have broken Effie far more 
severely upon the wheel of life than the 
chivalrous ‘Shirra’ permits himself to do. 

“Scott’s solution of this problem may 
fairly be termed unique. He finishes up 
the tale with a noble simplicity, and then 
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by most critics low in the list of Scott’s 
masterpieces, a critic like Elton deemed 
it “the greatest of all Scott’s writings.” 
It Has been a world-power, asserts the 
Times critic, surpassing its fellows in 


goes on talking for another whole vol- 
ume about practically nothing — just 
nothing at all, eked out by a melodra- 
matic ending in which the father of 
Effie’s child is killed by his only son. 
Some writers such as Marryat systemat- 


nothing persecuting or callous. Every 
lineament is broadly sympathetic, char 
table, humane; there is no trampling 
upon the stained lily of St. Leonard's a 
George Eliot trampled with an almost 
wanton cruelty upon the prostrate form 
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critical interest, some say in artistic 
merit. As “Het Hart von Midlothian,” 
“La Prison” (by Eugéne Scribe), “La 
Prigione,” “Carceles,” “Prisao di Edim- 
borgo”—successively an opera, a melo- 
dramatic romance, a musical drama— 
its vitality was tremendous and of uni- 
versal appeal in all countries of Eu- 
rope. 

Scott, we read on in this interesting 
appreciation, was indefatigable. He 
took rather more pains on this novel 
than he had ever taken before—it was 
the seventh of the Waverleys. The 
management of the tale taxed all the 
resources of the great romancer: 


of poor, pretty Hetty Sorrel. Sir George 
Staunton is not a very favorable spec 
men of an Englishman or even of a bal 
baronet—he verges too much upon tht 
melodramatic; but Scott draws his ow! 
people at their best in “The Heart 0 
Midlothian,’ and the portraiture is as trut 
as it is magnanimous. 

“The scene of Madge and Jeanie it 
Willingham Church must have been pres 
ent in George Borrow’s mind when I 
depicted the assault upon Willenhall 
Church in Staffordshire by the Petulet 
groes and their clan. Genius sleeps ® 
his portion of the book, but the Captall 
of Knockdunder has his many admiret 
and the fidelity of the portrait is speciall 
praised by Jeffrey. When we conside 
these manifold beauties and all the va" 
ous and perfect creations of which the4 
four volumes are so prolific we need 1 
wonder that Scott was in high glee ov4 
‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ fel! hims¢l 
very strong, and thought these his. be 
volumes.” 


ically spoil their books by their method 
of ending them. Scott happily is not of 
these; but if an instance be required of 
the disastrous effect of a sudden fall of 
temperature in a work of art, the clas- 
sical example must be, not ‘Carnival,’ but 
‘The Heart of Midlothian. How many 
fine novels have been spoiled in this 
way—Mrs. Gaskell, Thackeray—our piety 
revolts at the tale! That Scott’s own 
intentions in his more lucid hours were 
far removed from such an orgy of pad- 
ding is shown clearly in his letter to 
Terry dated April 30, 1818—the last 500 
pages of the four volumes under con- 
tract were then to comprize an indepen- 
dent tragedy, ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’ 


Yet, despite these obvious short- 
comings, the novel surmounts all its 
impediments and remains the favorite 
north of the Tweed and a strong can- 
didate south of it. Scott’s heroines, 
the critic of the Times confesses, are 
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“The homely pastoral character of the 
Lowland life depicted and the placid, al- 
most vegetable, loves of Jeanie and Reu- 
ben brought him face to face with other 
difficulties such as he had not yet en- 
countered. Jeanie having returnel in 
safety bringing her sheaves with her, the 
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OETRY, as every one knows, 

says Wilson Follett in the 

Bookman, “is dedicating itself 

as never before to the objec- 

tive, the real.” He goes on 
voicing a complaint in which many 
will sympathize. He speaks of “the 
self-surrender of poetry to a faculty 
which every one has—the faculty of 
observation pure and simple.” Then 
he continues: 

“Imagery has yielded to imagism. 
We consent to fly no flag except the 
ensign of the actual. We will have 
sharp lines in the object and real 
objects in the inventory—and the in- 
ventory is, to be sure, the poem. 

“This new Poetry of Things is 
chiefly remarkable for two kinds of 
detachment: first, its complete self- 
detachment from all judgment and 
criticism, all views and opinions—its 
impersonality; second, its amazing in- 
consecutiveness, the detachment of 
everything in it from everything else. 
It substitutes seeing for thinking; and 
it substitutes compilation for com- 
position.” 

Mr. Follett believes that Things be- 
long in poetry simply “in order that 
composition and interpretation may 
prove what can be done with them,” 
and he is in dismay over the art of 
poetry to-day as well as over the 
audience it has secured. His dismay 
does not dismay us. There has never 
been a time when some one was not 
dismayed over the condition of poetry. 
For the poets love to make new trails 
and the critics love to follow the old 
trails. We think Mr. Follett is un- 
duly disturbed. He has his mind on 
acertain kind of poetry, the kind that 
is making the largest noise just now 
and stimulating the critics to unwonted 
efforts. But the poets themselves are 
not taking this sort of thing too 
seriously. They are amused rather 
than carried away by it. The Poetry 
Society of America, for instance, con- 
tains poets of all schools and the 
awards it gives this year for the best 
Poems read before it go to Grace 
Hazard Conkling, Eloise Robinson and 
Angela Morgan, whose poems are 
listinctly not about Things. 
etry Society prize awarded by Colum- 
ia Univ ersity goes to Sara Teasdale’s 
‘Love-Songs,” a volume of the purest 
lyrics. Even Amy Lowell, whom we 
think Mr. Follett had more or less in 
mind when he was writing, by no 
means confines herself to Things in 
her poetry. Witness this in the Af- 


antic Monthly, as an illustration in 
point : 





The Po-' 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 
By Amy Low.ELL. 


| BUILD my poems with little strokes 


of ink 
Drawn shining down white paper, line 
and line, 
And there is nothing here which men 
call fine, 


Nothing but hieroglyphs to make them 
think. 

I have no broad and blowing plain to 
link 

And loop with aqueducts, 
mine 

To crest my pillars, no bright twisted 
vine 

Which I can train about a fountain’s 
brink. 


no golden 


Those others laced their poems from sea 
to sea 

And floated navies over fields of grain; 

They fretted their full fancies In strong 
stone 

And struck them on the sky. And yet 
I gain, 

For bombs and bullets cannot menace me, 

Who have no substance to be overthrown. 

Cathedrals crash to rubbish, but my 


towers, 

Carved in the whirling and enduring 
brain, 

Fade, and persist, and rise again, like 
flowers. 


Miss Robinson contributes to Poetry 
a poem that will haunt our mind for 
many a day: 


THE TREES. 


By ELorise Ropinson. 


HE house is haunted by old trees. 
T So close they stand, and still, 
No yellow sunlight seeps through 
their shingled leaves 
And drips down on the sill. 
Beech with the mist on his flanks, 
Pine whose old voice is a muffled bell, 
Gaunt, wan-bodied poplar 
That has a bitter smell, 
Tapping elm and oak-tree— 
They stoop and peer within 
By the side of the twisted apple-tree, 
His gray hands under his chin. 
They do nothing but peer and haunt 
through the .windows 
That are dead as the eyes of the 
drowned; 
And listen until their silence 
Makes a strangeness all around. 
Then suddenly they quiver and shake at 
the wind 
Their arms that are furrowed as river 
sands, 
And whisper “Did you see?” to one an- 
other 
And beckon to one another with their 
hands; 
And they laugh a hungry laughter 
There is no one understands. 


By night they creep close to the windows, 
As quiet as gray lichens creep, 
And pick at the catches with their 
fingers— 
How they can get in, and peep 
To see their own shadows thronging 
The quiet house of sleep. 
Yes, they look in at their own shadows 
Stealing up by the stair 
To the closed doors of the chambers 
And listening there. 
They watch how their shadows with 
pulseless fingers 
Noiselessly push and strain, 
And beat their breasts on the dark 
panels 
To open them, in vain; 
And how the thin moonlight trickles 
round them 
Creeping down by the banisters again. 


Salomon de la Selva, in his “Tropical 
Town and Other Poems” (John Lane 
Co.), has charm, music, beauty of 
phrase, delightful fancies, lightness of 
touch and the captivating ardors of 
youth. Mr. de la Selva hails from 
Nicaragua and he wrote poetry in 
Spanish before essaying to write in 
English. He numbers among his an- 
cestors Spanish conquistadores and In- 
dian chiefs and the spirit of romance 
drips from his pen. Back of his 
natural lyric gifts he has a background 
in a fine critical judgment and a dis- 
criminating sense of literary values. 
The best thing about his volume is the 
note of spontaneity. He ought to go 
far. Here is a fair specimen of his 
work: 


GUITAR SONG WITH VARIATIONS. 
By SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 


ENEATH the stars, 
moon, 


Over the sands, beside the sea, 
One time, in Nicaragua, 
I was a poet. 


beneath the 


I and my guitar were always 
Talking to each other, 
Like lover and belovéd, 
Like child and mother. 


Intimate things of wonder 
That did not matter much 

Except that she trembled so 
At my touch. 


Like waves that come and go, 
Like winds that kiss and fly, 

With a fleeting, pleading something 
That seems to smile, that seems to sigh. 


Who ever caught the moonlight 
With mortal fingers, or laid hands 

Upon the wind the while. it swept 
Over the sands? 


My song was made of moonlight,— 
You cannot catch it, tho you try! 
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My song had the wings of the wind 
upon it, 
And it shall pass you by. 


Beneath the stars, beneath the moon, 
Over the sands, beside the sea, 

One time, in Nicaragua, 

I was a poet. 


Youth is a song, and love a song, 
Beside wide waters ringing 

When God makes music high.in heavén 
And all the stars are singing. 


God and the stars are always 
Whispering to each other, 
Like lover and belovéd, 
Like child and mother. 


Youth matters little, love matters little, 
So quick to vanish away! 

Only they know God is so near 
They never have the need to pray. 


Like waves that come and go, 
Like wings that beat and fly, 

With a fleeting, pleading something 
That seems to smile, that seems to sigh. 


Who ever caught love’s tresses 
With mortal fingers, or laid hands 
On youth’s sweet body while it dreamed 
On shifting sands? 


My song was all a song of youth 
You cannot catch it, tho you try! 

My song had the wings of love upon it, 
And it shall pass you by. 


Beneath the stars, beneath the moon, 
Over the sands, beside the sea, 

One time, in Nicaragua, 

I was a poet. 


Life is a music, and death a music, 
A waking song and lullaby, 

Measure on measure weaving, unfolding, 
Forever vanishing in the sky. 


Life and death are always 
Answering each other, 

Like lover and belovéd, 
Like child and mother. 


Intimate things of wonder 
That would not matter much 
Except that they tremble so 
At each other’s touch. 


Like waves that come and go, 
Like birds that mate and fly, 

With a fleeting, pleading something 
That seems to smile, that seems to. sigh. 


Who ever caught life’s breathing 
With mortal fingers, or laid hands 
On death’s cool shoulders casting shadows 
On the sands? 


My song was a splendid song of living,— 
You cannot catch it, tho you try! 

My song had the wings of death upon it, 
And it shall pass you by. 


Beneath the stars, beneath the moon, 
Over the sands, beside the sea, 

One time, in Nicaragua, 

I was a poet. 


The death of the Italian aviator, 
Resnati, in one of his flights in this 


country and his burial last May has 
inspired this beautiful poem, which 
we find in America: 


THE DEAD AVIATOR. 


By BLancHE M. KELLy. 


E moves how slowly through the 
silent street, 


He that the dullard earth was 
wont to scorn, 
For pace with him on slow and leaden 
feet 
His fellows walk, and bow their heads 
and mourn. 


The wings are clipt at last that used to 
soar, 
And dark the eyes that would confront 
the sun. 
He leaps to greet the dayspring never 
more, 
And with the lark his last glad race 
is run. 


He fared amid the continents of space, 
Air’s denizen, familiar, unafraid, 
He knew the clouds as girls their garden 
place, 
And with the vagrant winds his tryst 
was made. 


Earth was his death and not the fields 
of air; 
Let earth receive and hold his body 
fast, 
But his swift soul that made his body 
date 
Slips from her grasp and has its will 
at last. 


Free of the body’s shard he flies, he 
flies, 

Fleeter than thought and subtler than 
a breath, 
Unhindered now he 

skies, 
Beyond the little tyranny of death. 


seeks his native 


It must seem to many that the great 
struggle in Europe is a contest of in- 
visible as well as visible forces. Ley- 
land Huckfield sees it as a return of 
the old gods and their struggle to re- 
gain their old ascendancy. He writes 
in Contemporary Verse: 


THE OLD GODS MARCH. 


By LEYLAND HUCKFIELD. 


i grim gods of the past have 


arisen, 
The black swamps throb and the 
mountains boom ‘ 
And the dust from their iron-sandaled 
feet 3 
Shrouds the sun in a blood-red gloom: 
Out of the northern mountain passes 
Flame the banners and glare the swords, 
The old gods march from their wild 
morasses, 
The old gods march with their ancient 
hordes, 
With scarlet banners and songs of death; 
From marshes white with the bitter brine 
The bhoar-herds.. gather, the wolf-clans 
whine 
Till the land is foul with their streaming 
breath: 
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And the old gods bellow, the old gods 
roar, : 

And the hills shake and the gray seas 
rave, 

For-the old gods march with a thunder- 
ing tread 

Whose echoes thrill in the nether wave, 

Shaking the bones of a myriad dead 

As in red days of yore. 


Glare of torches in dead men’s eyes 

And black nights lit by towns aflare, 

And things of horror, and claws that 
tear, 

And reeking rivers that bloodily rise 

To the old gods’ tempest blare. 

Banners black with the blood and smoke 

High in the eddying battle van, 

And great swords red with the murder- 
stroke, 

And torches aflame as the night comes 
on— 

For the old gods march in the shame of 
man, 

The old gods march—sweet days are 
done— 

The fires of home or the fires of hate? 

There is no choice in the wide world— 
none— 

But we must stand where the old gods 
tread, 

In ranks of steel, and steady and grim 

Chanting the sweet, wild battle-hymn 

That the old gods hate and dread. 


The N. Y. Times publishes a telling 
satirical poem by Irving Bacheller. 
We don’t know whether it is correct 
to say that the Kaiser’s sons are all 
uninjured (there are rumors. that 
Prince Eitel has been injured and may 
be dead); but there is sufficient truth 
behind the satire to make it effective. 


THE CAREFULLEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD. 


By Irvinc BACHELLER. 


HE Spring’s work’s done an’ it's 
up to the sun—all the crops 
an’ the garden sass— 

He’s banished the cold an’ sowed 
his gold on the flats in the 
medder grass. 

Le’s raise the flag—a better one was 
never yet unfurled— 

But first I want to tell ye ’bout the Care- 
fullest Man in the World. 
Kings are kind o’ careless-like with 

others’ blood an’ bone, 

But no one can, I swear to man! be care- 
fuller o’ their own. 

When I read about the German dead 
before the heated guns 

I think o’ the King in Germany with six 
uninjured sons. 


Each fireside has its martyrs who have 
either died or bled; 

The millions grieve for the sons who 
leave an’ join the host o’ the dead, 

But the Kaiser’s brood is safe an’ sound— 
it either shirks or runs— 

He’s the only man in Germany with six 
uninjured sons. 


The halt an’ blind an’ crippled line’ its 
byways an’ its roads; 
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Once swift an’ strong, they creep along 
‘neath everlastin’ loads, 

An’ some with crippled intellects still 
hear the roarin’ guns, 

Yet there’s a King in Germany with six 
uninjured sons. 


Such caution in a fightin’ man was never 
seen before; 

It stands the while like a lonesome isle 
in a mighty sea o’ gore. 

The death an’ woe he recommends to 
all.the other Huns 

Is not for him—you bet your life—or 
his uninjured sons. 


Each Hohenzollern battles in a steel-clad 
limousine, 

When the big shells come he’s goin’ some 
on legs o’ gasoline; 

With rubber feet, hell-bent for home, the 
reckless hero runs, 

Oh! speed’s the great preserver o’ the 
Kaiser an’ his sons. 


They’re like the bold jackrabbit an’ other 
tribes accursed 

Who have lightnin’ in their sinews an’ 
the motto “Safety first”; 

All clear the road an’ stan’ square-toed 
an’ look with rested guns 

When the Kaiser starts for safety with 
his fat uninjured sons. 


While hunger starves the German host, 
how fat the Kaiser’s brood! 

No gizzards yearn with cash to burn or 
mind the price o’ food. 

When the trumpet calls the Teuton dead 
in the line o’ crippled Huns 

Just think o’ the Kaiser marchin’ up with 
six uninjured sons! 


The chief charm in the volume 
entitled “Green Leaves,” by Florence 
Ripley Mastin (James T. White & 
Co.), lies in the little pen-portraits of 
schoolchildren. Miss Mastin was once 
a teacher in Erasmus Hall and these 
portraits evidently come out of her 


experience. 
SCHOOLROOM SKETCHES. 
throat 
When he recited. Homely things, 
Mystical. In a room unlit, 
He was my taper; and the tune 
ER smouldering eyes belie her 
name; 
She is a Russian Nihilist. 
I hear strange forests in her 


By FLorENcE Ripley MASsTIN. 
AMERICUS. 
A LITTLE pulse throbbed in his 
Wee thoughts like grubs, had 
faerie wings 
For him. His dark eyes held the sun 
Of his voice was like the laugh in June 
Of a child surprised with loveliness! 
MARIE. 
voice ; 
Storm murmurs there and cries go up 
To an uncandled night. 


Amid the young complacency 
Of all the rest, she is remote, 
And darkened as with suffering. 


VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


DOROTHY. 


H! The bright-eyed little wren, 
A Fastidious, picking up seeds of 
wisdom! 
Only tender ones and sweet can 
tempt her; 
Bitter frost and storm she knows not. 
If they come, she will die; 
And yet I would not have her different; 
A glossy throat is precious; 
There are nests of down 
Enough to pleasure her till spring. 


BARBARA. 


ENDING down apple-boughs, 
B That always stain me with their 
dusky bark, 
1 love to feel the breathing of 
pink buds; 
No other flower of spring 
Is quite like this, so rugged-sweet. 


That’s Barbara, sheathed with earth- 
strength; 
And yet intrigued into the quaintest 
blossoming. 
DOMINIC. 


O be sure, he wore a faded coat, 
But his eyes were very bright; 
And he touched his book so 


happily 
That my throat got tight. 


Another boy with jaunty curls 
Came laughingly to me; 

“T’ve a beautiful book of pictures 
At home,” said he. 


Dominic listened, and then he said 
“How lucky,” very low; 

All afternoon he seemed to dream, 
With eyes aglow. 


Next day he made a picture, 
Delicate, vivid, fine; 

But my little boy with jaunty curls 
Drew not a line. 


Miss Buhler’s volume, “The Grass 
In the Pavement” (James T. White 
& Co.), is strong on the cosmical and 
lacks in variety. But she is an au- 
thentic poet, and tho her subjects are 
not strikingly original they make a 
strong poetical appeal and are handled 
by her with skill and power. Here 
are verses that make a bid for per- 
manence : 

THE DUST. 


By M. E. BuuHter. 


AM the dust, and I creep and crawl 

| In at the window and over the wall; 

Over the pictures and over the books, 

And gather to rest in the unswept 
nooks. 


I am a part of all that has been, 
Living or dead the world within, 
Dissolved by time and freed by rust 
To a million million fragments of dust. 


Dust of the monarch and dust of his 
crown; 

Dust of the cap and bells and the clown; 

Dust of ‘the warrior and dust of his 
sword; 

And dust of all the hosts of the Lord. 
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Dust of the slayer and dust of the slain, 

Dissolved in the whirling void again; 

Dust of the women who gave them birth; 

And dust of all living and dead of the 
earth. 


Out in the farthest atmosphere 

I float.and drift as I drift in here; 

Shining in rays of the uttermost stars 

As I shine in the beams of the casement 
bars. 


George Sterling passes on to us, 
with words of praise, a poem printed 
in the Enterprise of Beaumont, Texas. 
We agree with him that it is worth 
passing on to our readers: 


WHILE SUMMERS PASS. 


By ALINE MICHAELIS. 


UMMER comes and summer goes, 
S Buds the primrose, fades the rose; 
But his footfall on the grass, 
Coming swiftly to my door, 
I shall hear again no more, 
Tho a thousand summers pass. 


Once he loved the clovers well, 
Loved the larkspur and bluebell, 
And the scent the plum%blooms yield; 
But strange flowers his soul beguiled, 
Pallid lilies, laurels wild, 

Blooming in a crimson field. 


So he plucked the laurels there, 

And he found them sweet and fair 
In that field of blood-red hue; 

And, when on a summer night 
Moonlight drenched my clovers white, 
Lo! He plucked Death's lilies, too. 


It may be that e’en to-night, 

In the Gardens of Delight, 

Where his shining soul must dwell, 
He has found some flowers more sweet 
Than the clovers at my feet, 

Some celestial asphodel. 


But while summer comes and goes, 
With the primrose and the rose 
Comes his footfall on the grass— 
Gladly, lightly to my door— 

I shall hear it echo o’er, 

Tho a thousand summers pass. 


A lyric from the pen of Brian 
Hooker nowadays is rare in more 
than one sense. This comes from the 
Touchstone: 


TO ANY WOMAN. 


By Brian Hooker. 


EVER tell me what you are, 
N Lest I dare to make you less- 
Lest I hold the golden star 
To my bosom, and confess 
Fire and dross and earthliness; 
For I know you cannot be 
Wholly what you seem to me. 


Shine beyond me, calm and high, 


Fair to love and far from knowing; 
So that, striving to descry 

Heaven in you, and slowly growing 

Through forgiving: and foregoirig, 
Somehow I may come to be 
Worthy your reality. 
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WHY AMERICANS OF GERMAN LINEAGE | 
SHOULD BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


of ir 
By Wo.r von ScCHIERBRAND, Ph.D., LL.D. and 


told 

Dr. von Schierbrand, an American of German origin, does not mince matters in this fami 
timely article written for CuRRENT OPINION as a spur to his fellow citizens of Teuton 
extraction to do all in their power to insure the great success of the Fourth Liberty : 
Loan. His is not only an appeal but a warning. Dr. von Schierbrand has written many of m 
books of recognized value on international affairs, and he speaks with the authority of a tary 
student of German world ambitions. It is his hope and conviction that those ambitions less 
are foredoomed. sent 


N common with many thousands of also the remainder of originally non- pertaining to this particular problem with 
other Americans of German ex- Prussian Germany. of expatriation. What is more to the gary 
traction, I heartily wish success I will not dwell on these historic point is to throw out some hints as to were 
to Uncle Sam in his present great truths. Suffice it to say that they how Americans of German origin, even enous 
struggle. I became an American molded my own fate greatly and in- tho past the fighting age, may yet be essen 

citizen of my own free will and choice. duced me, scarce more than a boy, to of signal use to the land of their 
In doing so I solemnly forswore what- seek a new home beyond the ocean. adoption. The time of the Fourth 
ever political allegiance I bore till then Many legions of other Germans of Liberty Loan is drawing near. The 
and declared this country to be my _ non-Prussian derivation fared as I did. sum of six billions of dollars is to 
country for eVermore. And thus it To most of them this new and fever- be subscribed by the American people 
grew my sacred obligation to cherish ishly-ambitious empire that was gov- for the prosecution of the war. This 
and uphold my adopted country in un- erned with an iron hand from the is a colossal amount, nowhere and at 
divided loyalty, in word and deed. borders of the Spree seemed a strange no previous time even approximately 
Doubly so in this her hour of peril. creation, one they could hardly ac- attained. Nevertheless it will be sub- 
Never mind all side issues. Beyond Rnowledge as the land of their fore- scribed without the shadow of a doubt, 
cavil it is my high privilege, my in- fathers. as all good citizens have fully made 
exorable duty, to give in ‘this war my we up their ‘minds to give freely and 
full support to the land that had wel- A RADICALLY different spirit was cheerfully all that is needed for the 
comed me to its bosom. The decisive infused into this brand-new em- vigorous carrying on, of the war. UN 
point is that danger threatens these pire, a spirit overbearing, a spirit of OF course everybody knows in a 

United States, and, that being so, I bold utilitarianism, of gross material- general way that in order to make FO 
must do my share to ward off this ism; in short, the Prussian spirit. In- war there is required a great deal of 

danger. No dmount of quibbling, no cessantly it flowed from Berlin, for al- money, that in war it is really not guns T 
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specious pleading, can nullify or even most two generations, into the veins of but money which is the ultima ratio. 
modify the fact that I owe sole allegi- the new Germany that was still in the Wise old Montecuccoli was right with 
ance to the Government and nation making. It transformed the whole na- his dictum that there are just’ three 
which for forty-six years have been tion. The kindly impulses of old were chief weapons needed: Money, Money, 
mine. For that long period I have en- laughed to scorn. The old idealism Money. That has always been so, but 
joyed’ the benefits of its institutions, was starved to death. I know whereof how much more so in this war un- 
have shared in its joys and sorrows, I speak, for when I, after an absence of paralleled in history alike for size and 
have mingled with my fellow citizens twenty-three years, for professional scope, straining all the means of the 
on terms of equality, have breathed purposes, came to reside once more for belligerents to the breaking point, using 
the uncontaminated air of freedom. a time in Germany, it was this new and up in these four years more than’ was d 
- unlovely moral and mental entity I the accumulations of a century. True fp oY" 

Y way of reminiscence let me say eyerywhere encountered. All concerted ‘enough that our own country is one cludec 
this: In Saxony, where I was born Jongings for a greater measure of of the practically boundless resources. “son 
sixty-seven years ago, the very name rational liberty were in abeyance. The fairest land on God’s footstool— called 
of Prussian used to be a byword of “Practical” ends only formed the creed ay, and the richest! But in this hour labor 
reproach in the days of my youth. The of each party or faction. More ma- its latent wealth must be brought to me ¢ 
Prussian was held an insufferable boor, terial conquests, more and more of the light of day, must be transfused of lab 
a ruthless, grasping foe. And no them and of them only, that was the into ready cash, into coin and cur- ay . 
wonder. For Saxony had for two shibboleth for each section and frag- rency, must not slumber in dark Cruitis 
centuries suffered severely from the ment of the nation. Then also it was corners. Public 
insatiable aggression of her neighbor, I felt how far on the opposite road I An illustration: When the war broke tundr 
had seen two-thirds of her territory had traveled while living in America. out I was serving as correspondent for ape 
gobbled up by the Prussian maw. Who Most Americans of German birth hold- American newspapers in Vienna and “y ny 
could have foreseen then that the ing similar convictions with myself during my stay there for another two - De 
lovely little realm would not only be made the same disenchanting discovery years the fatal lack of sufficient money wed 4, 
trampled under the heel of this same when visiting the scenes of their boy- for a fighting nation became plain to additic 
Prussia but would slavishly acquiesce hood. me. The Austro-Hungarian empire, roduc 
in the fact! Yet for the last fifty years All this, however, is really little to owing to scarcity of funds, was unable iadust 
this has been so. And as little Saxony the point. I have spoken of it merely to equip its armies adequately. Their teas 
was despoiled and manhandled, so to explain some psychological traits Red Cross units were deficient in “The 
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everything, and, consequently, their 
wounded suffered untold torture and 
many thousands perished needlessly. 
There was a want of hospital accom- 
modations, of medical aid, of means 
to alleviate pain. Amputations fre- 
quently had to be performed without 
anesthetics. There was not.even food 
enough at the front for their fighting 
men, and what there was was insipid, 
of inferior quality, causing dysentery 
and other disease. Fearful tales were 
told me by some of their men how 
families of the soldiers were left un- 
provided for. Hundreds of thousands 
of men incapacitated for further mili- 
tary service, their cripples, their sight- 
less, their physical wrecks, had to be 
sent home, objects of a chary charity, 
with the prospect of a life-long beg- 
gary staring them in the face. There 
were not enough heavy guns, not 
enough airplanes. Deficient in every 
essential, lack of funds did it all. 


1 oun American people do not permit 

such a disgraceful state of affairs 
to exist. They take care of their boys 
fighting at the front; the dependents 
of their heroic sons will not be allowed 
to go hungry. There will be provision 
for widows and orphans. The Amer- 


ican people stand pledged to all that 
with their last dollar. 
Consider the facts. 


Every man of 


UNCLE SAM IS FINDING JOBS FOR MILLIONS 





our millions designated for the Euro- 
pean front must first be trained thoroly, 
then taken to the seaboard, then trans- 
ported across a watery waste of three 
thousand miles. Marvelous, unprece- 
dented, has been the speed with which 


‘our giant armies have sprung into 


being and been made efficient. But 
marvelous, unprecedented, also are the 
sums being expended. 


OW we all know that the American 

of German lineage has retained a 
number of the good old-fashioned vir- 
tues of his race. Not the least of these 
are thrift, frugality, self-denial. Let 
them prove the fact now. All of them 
—those walking the inconspicuous path 
of the mechanic, the farmer, the store- 
keeper, the clerk, the skilled or un- 
skilled toiler, as well as those who by 
dint of a more generous education or 
an ampler measure of opportunity have 
risen to the choicer avenues of action 
or thought—the merchant or civil 
engineer, the chemist or druggist, the 
physician or teacher, the writer or 
journalist, the lawyer or preacher, the 
broker or inventor—all, all of them, 
with scarcely an exception, have money 
to spare, money to invest, capital or 
savings. And it is my experience, 
during a long period of personal con- 
tact, both East and West, with the 
people of my own race that, once con- 








UNCLE SAM IS FINDING NEW JOBS 
FOR MILLIONS OF WORKERS 


HE United States Government, 

through the Department of La- 

bor, has opened the United States 
Employment Service for the purpose 
of supplying labor to essential war in- 
dustries. On August 1 all independent 
recruiting of “common labor’ by 
manufacturers, in war industries, hav- 
ing a pay-roll of more than 100 men 
was diverted to the U. S. Employment 
Service. Skilled labor will also be in- 
cluded “as soon as possible.” This 
action was taken to overcome what is 
called a “perilous shortage of unskilled 
labor in war industries” and to put a 
stop to the “almost universal practice 
of labor-stealing and poaching.” To- 
(ay it has twenty thousand labor-re- 
ctuiting agents of the United States 
Public Service Reserve and some five 
hundred branch offices. As to the 
scope and operation of the Service, 
we are told by Director General John 
B. Densmore that between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 workers of all kinds, in 
addition to those now engaged in war 
Production, will be required by the war 
imdustries during the next twelve 
months. Further: 


“The labor market has been so de- 





moralized and depleted that the supply 
of the great number must manifestly be 
conducted by 
tional labor, particularly common labor, 
must be found, while skilled craftsmen 
must be transferred from the non-essen- 
tial industries to the shipyards, munition 
and other war plants. 
Employment Service is now adequately 
equipped to take this job in hand, but it 
cannot fill it successfully unless the in- 
dividual employer cooperates instead of 
competes with it. 
of its activity have been devoted largely 
to the building up of an efficient recruit- 
ing and placing organization and in con- 
serving the immediately available supply 
of workers. 
that of finding new labor—is just begin- 
ning and the Department of Labor and 
its Employment Service need the assis- 
tance of every employer and association 
of employers and business men in the 
country.” 


the Government. Addi- 
The United States 


The past six months 


The more difficult task— 


In a hearty endorsement of this 


new Government Employment Service, 
President Wilson solemnly urges all 
employers engaged in war-work “to 
refrain, after August 1, 1918, from re- 
cruiting unskilled labor in any manner 
except through this central agency” 
and urges labor “to respond as loyally 
as heretofore to any calls issued by 
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vinced of the justice of the demand, 
they will readily respond to the call 
upon their resources. Let them rid 
their minds, some of them, of a mis- 
taken idea. This is not a favor that 
is asked of them; it is a duty they 
owe. What they and their families are, 
the measure of prosperity they have 
achieved, has come to them partly in- 
deed as the fruit of their own honest 
effort but also in large measure be- 
cause they have been living in a land 
where no Kaiser has forced them to 
pay over a big portion of their earn- 
ings or profits in swollen taxes for 
maintenance of a huge army and navy. 


ERE the sweat of their brow has 

not been lavished in vain. But, 
besides, they must not overlook two 
things, namely: that this is to be money 
not donated as a gift, but only loaned, 
and loaned at good interest, and even 
convertible at any time into cash. 
It is the safest investment under the 
sun. Second, that this is by far the 
best, almost the only manner in which 
they can prove that their allegiance to 
the country of their choice is more than 
mere lip service, is a real, not a sham 
thing. By making unstinted use of the 
opportunity thus afforded them, they 
will once for all disprove rash or 
biased assertions reflecting on their 
loyalty. 






President Wilson Endorses 
U. S. Employment Service 
and Urges Labor to Respond 


this agency for voluntary enlistment in 
essential industry.” “I ask them both 
alike,” says the President, “to remem- 
ber that no sacrifice will have been in 
vain if we are able to prove beyond 
all question that the highest and best 
form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.” 

Elsewhere in CURRENT OPINION ap- 
pears a full-page statement advertizing 
the object, character and personnel of 
the Service. This is representative of 
a series of advertizements prepared 
by the Division of Advertizing of 
the Committee on Public Information, 
and we are assured that by working 
with the United States Employment 
Service, Chambers of Commerce and 
similar organizations interested + in 
manufacturing and labor conditions in 
their communities have a_ splendid 
opportunity, by securing the insertion 
of these advertizements in the press, 
“to extend a powerful medium of co- 
operation to employers and employees 
through this form of publicity.” 

The Department of Labor is already 
making regulations for skilled labor 
in all war industries and is contem- 
plating the regulation of wages as 
well. 
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BACK-YARD PATRIOTS ARE WORKING 
4,900,000 WAR-GARDENS THIS YEAR 


HERE are, according to figures 
.' being tabulated by the National 

War-Garden Commission, 4,900,- 
000 war-gardens in the United States, 
which is an increase of forty per 
cent. over last year. Taking these 
early figures into consideration, says 
Charles Lathrop Pack, head of the 
Commission, in making public the pre- 
liminary survey, together with the in- 
creased canning demonstration work 
being done by the Department of 
Agriculture in cities and towns, it is 
safe to announce that the forecast of 
1,500,000,000 quarts in canned stuff 
will be reached. 


To encourage saving the garden 
crop, the National War-Garden Com- 
mission, which planted a 400-acre de- 
monstration war-garden at Camp Dix, 
N. J., is offering $10,000 in prizes for 
the best canned vegetables grown in 
war-gardens, with the slogan “Back 
up the Cannon by use of the Canner.” 
In nearly every section of the country, 
the Commission adds, there has been 
an appreciable and encouraging in- 
crease in the number of war-gardens 
this year. This has ranged anywhere 
from ten to sixty per cent. In the 
eastern portions there was failure to 
note a gain on the early returns. The 


WHY THE THREATENED PLATI- 
NUM SHORTAGE IS SO ALARMING 


platinum brings no association 

to the mind other than that of 
jewelry. Yet more and more we hear 
that the outcome of the war depends 
very largely upon the supply of this 
precious metal. Recognizing its par- 
amount importance, Congress recently 
enacted a measure limiting the sale, 
possession and use of platinum under 
license of the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. In the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Charles 
H. Herty explains why platinum is of 
such vast importance as to be desper- 
ately sought all over the world. What 
the country needs, he emphasizes, is 
to be awakened to the fact that with- 
out plenty of platinum we can wage 
no victorious war and that to use 
platinum at this time for the purpose 
of human adornment is well-nigh 
criminal. To illustrate: Congress voted 
$5,000,000,000 the other day to be used 
in supplying our overseas forces with 
artillery. To make this artillery effec- 
tive, platinum is absolutely necessary, 
not as platinum but as a catalyst in 
the manufacture of sulphuric and 
nitric acid. Of these acids we read: 


° ‘O the average person the word 


“Whereas nitric acid formerly was 
manufactured solely by treating Chile 
saltpeter with sulphuric acid, the time 
has*come when we cannot spare the ships 
to bring the necessary quantity of salt- 
peter from Chile, nor do we know how 
long we can depend upon that source of 
supply. To-day the Government is be- 
ginning the manufacture of nitric acid 
by the platinum - gauze process. Several 
large plants are being erected in Ohic 
and in Alabama, for the purpose of fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen. To make 
nitric acid you mix ammonia gas with 
air and allow the mixture to pass over 
a fine platinum gauze. The chemists of 
the Bureau of Mines have tried various 
substitutes for platinum, but the results 


are not comparable to the acid made by 
the platinum-gauze process. We have at 
the present time enough platinum to sup- 
ply, let us say, 2,000,000 men, but not a 
bit over that amount; and we must not 
limit either the number of men fighting 
or the amount of munitions for them. 
“The sources of supply for platinum 
are Russia and Colombia. In the past the 
United States used to get 90 per cent. of 
its supply from Russia— which, by the 
way, controls 95 per cent. of the world’s 
supply—and less than 10 per cent. from 
Colombia. Our domestic supply is well- 
nigh negligible, meeting less than 1 per 
cent. of our needs, and experts hold out 
no hope of any increase in the domestic 
production. Even before we entered the 
war Russia had prohibited the exporta- 
tion.of platinum, and there is no ques- 


CURRENT OPINION FOR SEPTEMBER 


An Increase of 40% is In- 
dicated by the Preliminary 
Report ot the Government 


greatest percentage of increase is be- 
ing made in the central western states 
and Pacific coast, the preliminary re- 
ports showing that 2,276,000 war-gar- 
dens are in that territory. The South 
is making an excellent record, certain 
states having made notable gains. In- 
cluding Texas and Oklahoma, there is 
a total of 1,246,000 war- gardens in 
the southern states this year—one- 
fourth the national total. That the 
war-gardeners intend to save a great 
part of the garden-crop is indicated 
by the hundreds of entries for the 
canning contests that have been re- 
ceived up to July 1. 


Precious Metal Necessary 
in Making Munitions May 
Soon Be Commandeered 


tion of our getting any from that country 
unless there is a material change in con- 
ditions. On the other hand, there is 
every reason for believing that Germany 
is getting all that she needs from the Ural 
mining region. In the past we had been 
getting well-nigh all of Colombia’s supply 
of platinum, but the republic of Colombia 
is not particularly friendly to the United 
States. Word has come that the govern- 
ment of that country has taken over the 
platinum industry, which means that the 
supply may be open to bids. There is 
every reason to believe that Germany will 
not let that chance slip, and that she may, 
by insidious methods, manage to overbid 
us. What that would mean is almost too 
horrible for contemplation. We should 
simply have our hands tied down to the 
amount we now have on hand for gov- 
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A MOUNTAIN OF SHOES WORN OUT BY THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE 


While this soldier footwear is temporarily in the discard, most of the shoes will be repaired 
and made serviceable for the men in the trenches. 
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ernment use and no more, unless drastic 
measures should be taken by the govern- 
ment to increase its supply by com- 
mandeering the enormous amounts of 
platinum now being used for non-essen- 
tials.” 


Platinum to-day costs $105 an ounce. 
Experts of the War Industries Board 
in charge of platinum say that it will 


STUDENT NURSES IN DEMAND 


cost the government from $500 to 
$600 an ounce should the time come 
for platinum in jewelry to be com- 
mandeered. The jewelry industry, we 
read, is not the only one which is 
using this metal unnecessarily. The 
dental profession alone uses 27,000 
ounces a year and, it is estimated, the 
telephone manufacturers are using 


NEEDED: 25,000 WOMEN FOR THE 
U. 8S. STUDENT NURSE RESERVE 


ITH every succeeding day 

of the war there comes a 

more imperative call to 

the women of America to 

assume their full share of 
responsibility in the struggle for the 
right of men, women and nations to 
live their own lives and determine 
their own fortunes. There exists now, 
as announced in CurRENT OPINION 
last month, an extreme need for at 
least 25,000 women of character, in- 
telligence and education to fill the gaps 
in our hospital staffs caused by the 
calling of many thousands of skilled 
nurses to the fighting fronts. As 
pointed out by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, in a news letter of the Women’s 
Committee, Council of National De- 
fense, there is only one way to fill 
these gaps: By keeping our hospital 
training schools supplied with “stu- 
dents who are not only preparing for 
service abroad and at home at the end 
of their course and at the same time are 
equipping themselves to earn their liv- 
ing in one of the noblest professions, 
but from first to last are serving their 
country.” Surgeons - General Gorgas 
of the Army and Rupert Blue of the 
Public Health Service, the Red Cross, 
the General Medical Board and the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense are making a united 
appeal for these 25,000 women be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and thirty- 
five to enroll in what is called the 
United States Student Nurse Reserve. 
The enrollment began on July 29th. 
Those who register in this volunteer 
body will engage to hold themselves in 
readiness until April 1, 1919, to be 
assigned to training schools: in civilian 
hospitals or to the Army Nursing 
School. State divisions of the Wo- 
man’s Committee of the Council of 
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about 30,000 ounces annually. It is 
primarily the women of the nation, 
says George Otis Smith, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
who must be aroused to the patriotic 
duty of giving up platinum jewelry. 
Already one group of patriotic women 
has organized a National League for 
the Conservation of Platinum. 


Many Are Wanted for 
Service Overseas as Well 
as In Hospitals at Home 








Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, 
Editor, CURRENT OPINION. 


My dear Mr. Wheeler: 


to care for our domestic consumers. 


before. 


householder. 


securing coal. 


saved. 


blace in your forthcoming issues. 








Needs the Help cf Every American Householder 


I turn to you for help in the solving of a grave problem. 
The war cannot be prosecuted without an adequate supply of fuel; to 
move our railway trains, to bunker our ships, to supply our war industries, 


The efforts of the Fuel Administration to increase coal production are 
resulting in new high records, but war’s demands for fuel are mounting so 
ceaselessly that universal conservation of all fuel must be practiced as never 


To carry out our war program, I need the cooperation of every American | 
Believing in the democratic ideal, 1 ask that not some but all 
participate in the sacrifices necessary to the Fuel Administration’s plans for 
I desire to bring home to every householder the fact that 
the year’s excessive demands for coal are far greater than any possible 
broduction, and the reason for this condition, with the resulting need for 
domestic conservation of fuel, and the particular ways in which it can be 


Your readers turn to CurrENT Opinion for authoritative guidance. I 
will deeply appreciate your cooperation if you can give fuel conservation a 


Sincerely yours, 


United States Fuel Administrator. 





H. A. GARFIELD, 














National Defense, through their local 
units, have undertaken to enroll the 
25,000 women needed. 

It is emphasized, in this connection, 
that the Government call for 25,000 
nurses to be sent overseas and to hos- 
pitals on American soil does not mean 
that they will be strictly limited to this 
number. 


“Twenty-five thousand simply approxi- 
mates the number of nurses now actually 
needed to tend the wounded and sick 
soldiers. The Government is sending 
these trained nurses to care for our men. 
And the places of the women who must 
go abroad must be filled by the women 
at home. Those women, therefore, who 
enroll in the United States Student Nurse 
Reserve are helping their country in a 
very vital way. Each State will be ex- 





CHEER-UP BOOKS WANTED FOR 
BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


American soldiers and _ sailors 
will be permanently blinded in 
battle, the Government is making plans 
for their reeducation. On a large 
country estate near Baltimore, Surgeon- 


een that a small army of 





General Gorgas is to conduct a com- 
plete hospital school for the blind, 
giving such victims of war the benefit 
of the best experience of the British 
and French Governments in the suc- 
cessful training and reeducation of 





pected to supply its quota of student 
nurses who will take the training courses 
to fit themselves for service both at home 
and abroad. During their training these 
women will be helping to care for -the 
patients in our own hospitals, so that 
their service to the country will begin 
with the commencement of their training. 
It is the big. opportunity for every pa- 
triotic high-school or college - trained 
woman.” 


As to how far the physical condition 
of a candidate affects her capacity, we 
read that “the girl who enrolls as a 
student should, of course, be healthy, 
tho not necessarily robust. Many good 
nurses are small and _ frail - looking. 
They acquire the necessary strength 
during their training and conserve it by 
learning to do things in the right way.” 


An Opportunity for 
Civilians to Render a 
Splendid Patriotic Service 


blinded men. Among other things, a 
plan is being worked out by which 
ordinary reading matter in raised 
Braille type, which will be available at 
the library to be maintained at the 
school near Baltimore and such other 
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hospitals or schools as may hereafter 
be established, is to be supplemented 
by “Cheer-up Books.” These are in 
the nature of scrap-books containing 
short stories, clippings, jokes, verses, 
conundrums, bits of scientific or other 
information, and so on. 

The books, we read in an appeal for 
them made by the Surgeon-General, 
can be made in several ways. Where 
only one copy is desired, it may be 
written on a Braille typewriter, which 
costs from $15 to $20, or a Braille 
slate desk, costing about $1.60. Fur- 
ther: 


Y. M. C. A. WORK IN FRANCE IS 
NO “SOFT SNAP“ FOR SLACKERS 


EFORE September is over, the 
RB Y. M. C. A. must recruit four 

thousand men and women to 
share the burdens on the western 
front and in Italy with more than 
twenty-five hundred workers who are 
already there. To those who do not 
know that the British Y. M. C. A. has 
40,000 workers in the British armies 
and that the American Y. M. C. A. 
has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing recreation for the 
fighting men of the United States and 
keeping up their morale, it may seem 
presumptuous that the men above draft 
age in this country should be asked to 
give up their business and go overseas 
with their sons and younger fellows 
who are not too old to fight. The 
importance of the work, however, is 
manifest. We read in the New York 
Tribune: 


“The Red Triangle is at once the club 
and general store of the trench or billet. 


CONCRETE SHIP BEHAVES 


WELL IN GIANT 


OUBTS as to the seaworthiness 
of concrete ships have been dis- 
pelled by the successful maiden 


trip, accomplished in heavy seas and - 


hurricane weather, of the Faith, the 
largest vessel of this type that has yet 
been launched. According to Lloyd’s 
Register the ship experienced two full 
days of mountainous seas, during part 
of which time the wind attained a 
velocity of sixty miles an hour. The 
voyage was from San Francisco to 
Seattle with a cargo of salt and copper. 
We read that, altho the seas rolled 
over the ship fore and aft and she 
was subjected to terrific strains, not 
a drop of water penetrated the holds, 


the single barrel of water found in- 


one of the bilges when the vessel was 
unloaded being attributed to seepage 
from the cargo. Further: 


CURRENT OPINION 


“They should be written or printed in 
revised Braille, grade 1%, on sheets 
about 914x12 inches in size, of a good 
quality of paper, so as to take impres- 
sions which will be easily legible to in- 
experienced fingers. 

“The number of blind persons in the 
United States able to write Braille is such 
that it will be possible to find someone in 
nearly every city qualified to make such 
books, either from material of his own 
or furnished by others. Again in many 
cities of the United States groups of see- 
ing persons have already learned to read 
and write Braille, so that they may be 
able to aid our blinded soldiers if an op- 
portunity shall present itself. In the 
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making of Cheer-Up Books lies a very 
definite opportunity for immediate ser- 
vice, for the need of such books is al- 
ready pressing. The cost is low—thirty- 
five cents per hundred words for making 
the plate and only one cent per hundred 
words for the printing and binding of 
each copy made from the plate.” 

A committee has been organized 
under Harold T. Clark, Leader-News 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, to handle 
the printing and distribution of the 
books. Anyone desiring to give a book 
or books need only send in the read- 
ing matter with a statement of the 
number of copies wanted. 


Men Who Wear the Red Triangle 


Must Do Everything in Fighting 


It is where the men meet when they are 
not on military duty. The man in charge 
sells or gives away some of the 920,000 
pounds of chocolate that the American 
troops are eating every month in France. 
Or through his hands go some of the 
cigarets and tobacco that are shipped to 
the western front in hundred-ton lots. 
When he is not too close to the front 
he runs motion-picture shows and _ lec- 
tures in the evenings. If his billet is a 
small one -and there is no sports-leader 
assigned there, he leads the men in 
athletic games in which all may take part. 
And under the same circumstances it may 
be his job to arrange religious services 
for Jew and Gentile, for Catholic and 
Protestant. He sends money back home 
for the boys without charge to them. In 
the ‘Y’ dugout they write their letters, 
and the hut-leader starts them on their 
way. He listens to tales of woe, answers 
questions by the hour, admires the picture 
of the baby that was born since father 
answered the call to the colors, and works 
about three hours a day longer than the 
working hours of the man in uniform. 


SEAS 


“The ship responded to the head seas 
‘much in the manner of a steel ship.’ The 
only evidences of the rough voyage were 
a number of small cracks. There were 
some in, the deck slab and some in the 
paint on the outside of the vessel, run- 
ning parallel to the outer layer of rein- 
forcing rods, which latter were probably 
caused by a slight movement of the slab 
with the force of the seas. Hair-line 
cracks, probably from Shrinkage, were 
observed in the walls between the upper 
and second deck and faint cracks were 
observed in the lower holds at certain 
places in the shell slab. These cracks 
showed a slight working.” 


It is recommended that a concrete 
poop be substituted for the wooden 
deckhouses that cover the engine and 
boiler openings, inasmuch as_ the 
wooden houses, merely bolted to the 
deck slab, offer insufficient protection 


Zones 


But Go Over the Top 


“If he be assigned to the trenches near 
the front-line, it is the ‘Y’ man’s job to 
make hot coffee and hot chocolate late at 
night, fill his pockets with chocolate, gum 
and smokes and go through the com- 
munication trench to the front-line so 
that the boys on watch may have their 
comforts from home. And if there be 
a listening post near by in No Man’s 
Land, he goes there, too. The ‘Y’ goes 
everywhere with the men except over 
the top and is not far behind them.” 


Incidentally, nearly a hundred well- 
known entertainers are to-day wearing 
the Red Triangle in France. This is 
a minimum for the duration of the 
war and, we read, in not more than 
one case in fifty is the performer get- 
ting any more than his transportation 
and expenses in France. Thus has the 
call been answered by those whose 
profession is at best precarious. Their 
example, concludes the Tribune, “is 
one for settled business men to ponder 
and follow.” 


In Two Days’ Voyage the 
Faith Proves That Such Ves- 
sels are Entirely Seaworthy 


for transatlantic service. Apart from 
these minor failures, concludes Lloyd's 
report, the ship is a success, the fault 
of the deck slab being due to lack of 
sufficient reinforcement and owing to 
the winches being bolted through the 
cement slab without any seatings. 

A number of strainograph instru- 
ments were placed around the midship 
of the vessel. The greatest strain 
tHey registered on the underside of 
the deck, including hogging and sag- 
ging, was only 8,000 pounds and on 
flat of bottom about 6,000 pounds. The 
greatest deflection of the ship at the 
height of the storm, between extreme 
hogging and sagging, was seven- 
eighths of an inch in a distance of 
180 feet, which is about one-third the 
deflection a steel ship would show 
under similar conditions. 
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20 MINUTES BY TUNNEL FROM DOVER 
TO CALAIS A DREAM TO COME TRUE 


making up her mind whether 
to be friends with England or 
enemies, von Moltke said: “A tunnel 
under the English Channel, connecting 
England with France, will not be of 


oo ago when Germany was 


any use for the invasion of England,. 


but it would play the very devil with 
Germany in case of war.’ Great 
Britain did not accept the hint, but 
went into a panic over the possibility 
of an invasion of England by France 
in case a tunnel connected the two 
countries. Now, according to cable 
dispatches, the British government has 
decided that the tunnel shall be con- 
structed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. A resolution in favor of build- 
ing the tunnel, introduced before the 
International Parliamentary Confer- 
ence in July, received strong support 
of the French and Italian delegates— 
so strong, in fact, that it was passed 
unanimously. 

Its sponsors estimate that the pas- 
senger traffic from France alone would 
be 3,000,000 annually, instead of the 
100,000 by Channel steamer before the 
war. Passenger and freight traffic 
hetween Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent was figured at a profit of 
$5,600,000 or seven per cent. on the 
tunnel company’s proposed capital of 
$80,000,000. The saving of time and 
the always unpleasant steamer trip 
over the rough Channel are two big 
features mentionéd also by those in 
favor of the tunnel. The distance be- 
tween Dover and Calais is twenty-six 
miles, and in peace times Channel 
hoats could make it in one hour. The 
trip by tunnel, engineers assert, would 
not consume more than twenty minutes. 

At the Conference, so we read in 
the New York Evening World, it was 
estimated that the tunnel should be 
completed five years after ground is 
broken. It would be worked, ventilated 
anl pumped by electricity supplied 
from a power station in Kent, prob- 
ably ten miles inland. The War Office, 
it was suggested, should have author- 
ity over it. To meet any late protests 
that the tunnel would be a menace 
should France at any future time be 
a party in attempting the invasion of 
England, it has been suggested that a 
dip in the level of the rails could form 
4 water lock and in case of necessity 
the tunnel might be flooded for a mile, 
irom rails to roof. This would be 





under the control of the Dover Castle 
commandants. 

The mechanical problem of con- 
struction, tho enormous, offers no par- 
ticular difficulty to engineers, writes 
H. K. Moderwell, in the New York 
Times, who adds: 


“In no quarter has the feasibility of 
the scheme been questioned. The geo- 
logical formation of the Channel is re- 
markabiy regular. Regular layers of 
chalk-stone, impervious to water, connect 
France and England but a few feet be- 
low the bottom, and through these the 
borings would be made. The prevailing 
rock is almost ideal for the purpose, 
being solid and homogeneous, yet not 
too hard. 

“Four independent tubes are proposed, 
two for traffic each way. Each would 
be circular in form and about twenty 
feet in diameter. The tubes would be 
some fifty feet apart. They would be 


France and Italy Agree that 
England Shall Begin the Great 
Work as Soon as Possible 


lined with concrete. When the project 
was first perfected the cost (for two 
tubes) was estimated at from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000. This is far too low a 
figure for to-day, and in any case the 
two additional tubes would greatly in- 
crease the cost. The estimated time of 
construction is from seven to ten years. 
The completed tube would run for fully 
twenty miles under water and the ter- 
minal sections would add four or five 
miles to the total... . 

“Commercially the Channel route would 
probably be more expensive for heavy 
trafic than the water route. It would 
doubtless be confined to luxuries, mails 
and perishable articles. Certainly trade 
between the two countries would be 
immensely stimulated, and England would 
capture much of the commerce which 
otherwise would go to Belgium or Ger- 
many. No estimate can be made of the 
commercial possibilities, but the following 
prophecy, made in 1906, may give a hint: 














| NO MOBE 
| SEASICK NESS 


























Courtesy N. Y. Evening World 


WHAT A TUNNEL UNDER THE 


ENGLISH CHANNEL WOULD MEAN | 


It would shorten the crossing-time by two-thirds, make the passage safe and pleasant and prove 
a big military asset 
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1925. 
Francs. 
50,850,000 
12,125,000 


38,725,000 


1915. 
Income. Francs. 
Receipts 


Operation 
24,525,000 


Interest on borrow- 
ings at 5 per cent.. 10,000,000 


14,525,000 


10,000,000 
28,725,000 


As an echo to the von Moltke pre- 
diction made in the eighties, here is 
the latest German reaction to the tun- 
nel project, as expressed by Admiral 
Kirchoff: in a recent number of the 


Pan-American magazine, Das Grdssere 
Deutschland: 


“This tunnel would be of great com- 
mercial service to England. It would 
also make possible the use of much ton- 
nage for other purposes. England will 
find herself freer in all that concerns 
commerce and transports. She will be 
able to place more ships in other seas. 
This will then be very important for Eng- 
land in the future when she will meet 
the serious competition of America and 
Japan. Hence not only the army and 
navy, but also merchandizing and naval 
construction, commerce and industry, will 





DRAFTED SOLDIERS ARE BEING RAP- 
IDLY REPLACED BY OLDER MEN 


ID you ever hire a boy of twenty 


at $20 a week and in less than. 


five months raise him voluntarily 
to $6,000 a year? That is the experi- 
ence an automobile manufacturer had 
recently with a man fifty-nine years 
old, who, by the way, was mighty glad 
to find the $20-a-week job. Of course, 
a “find” like this is unusual, but Victor 
T. J. Gannon, manager of the Em- 
ployers Association of Chicago, de- 
clares it to be indicative of the ma- 
terial that can be found among men 
over forty-five. This man had been a 
bookkeeper all of his life, but through 
circumstances became sidetracked and 
finally out of work. He was engaged 
temporarily to untangle the accounts 
of a branch office where he attracted 
the attention of the management and 
rose rapidly to be assistant to the pres- 
ident of the company. So many con- 
cerns whose working forces are being 
affected by the army draft are making 
it a policy to employ older men that 
this Chicago employment bureau is 


maintained exclusively to supply manu- 
facturers with men over forty-five 
years old. In its experience they are 
apt to be slower workers than younger 
men, but “this failing is usually more 
than offset by their steadiness, applica- 
tion and painstaking care.” Factory 
quotes an important shoe manufac- 
turer as saying that older men are giv- 
ing far better satisfaction than are 
women in positions made vacant in his 
establishment by the army draft; and 
a clothing manufacturer says: “A 
man of forty-five to fifty-five has less 
potential energy than a young man, 
but he uses all of it, while the younger 
man, with many distractions, uses only 
a part of his. Therefore we estimate 
that older men are about ten per cent. 
more effective than younger men.” 


“So satisfactory has our experience 
been—and we began experimenting with 
older men about six months before war 
was declared—that we have come to this 
conclusion: abnormal conditions of the 
labor market brought on by the war have 





AN ORDINARY TELEPHONE 
REACHES A MOVING TRAIN 


a moving train is now an accom- 
plished fact. Suth is the inter- 
esting announcement in Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering, following a 
series of severe tests of a new inven- 
tion, made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, whereby communication has been 
readily and surely established between 
a train-dispatcher’s office and a moving 
train miles away from headquarters. 
This speaking, however, is not a trans- 
mission of voice but of minute fluctu- 
ations in a current of electricity caused 
by the vibrations of thésmall telephone 
diaphragm found in both receiver and 
sender of an ordinary telephone outfit. 
“The transmission through the tele- 


phone, over the wire, along the track and 
through the receiver is electrical, and at 
the almost infinite pace at which elec- 
tricity travels, all things to it are station- 


"S tacaew communication with 


ary. Imagine a train bowling briskly 
along at thirty miles an hour, under the 
power of steam and steel, and suddenly 
overtaken by a force whose prodigious 
velocity is 186,000 miles a second. Elec- 
tricity, if it were sentient, would not 
know that the train was in motion, just 
as a bullet with 3,000 feet muzzle velocity 
would treat a man slowly walking as if 
he was stationary.” 


Not only is the startling statement 
made but it has been vérified that com- 
munication is possible to- establish be- 
tween a moving train and any city tele- 
phone service. Furthermore: 


“The material used is not costly, be- 
ing standard goods found in any well- 
equipped electrical supply-house and it is 
most easily applicable. Telephone wires 
are attached to the front and rear trucks 
of any form of cars now in use on the 
various railroads. The wires are attached 
to the engine and to the tender. The 
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be greatly facilitated by the tunnel, and 
this will have enormous repercussion on 
the Continental states. Large territories 
will be filled rapidly and cheaply with 
English goods.” 


After this observation the German 
Admiral concludes bluntly: “There 
must be no tunnel or bridge con- 
structed between France and Eng- 
land.” To which England replies, after 
centuries of ‘confidence in the sea as 
her ultimate protection, by deciding, in 
concert with France and Italy, that she 
shall be “un-islanded.” 


They Are Proving to 
Be More Efficient In 


Many Lines of Work 


forced an employment policy upon many 
manufacturers which has been of real 
benefit to them; for they have discovered 
in older men, whom they have always 
avoided, a class of labor more effective 
and better in many ways than the labor 
they have heretofore insisted upon.” 


Practically all manufacturers who 
have hired men over forty-five agree 
that the labor turn-over is reduced 
thereby. One concern has all its letter 
filing done by an old man whose salary 
is three times that formerly paid a boy. 
But the cost of running the department 
is less, for it is no longer necessary to 
go over the entire files periodically. 

In the ‘year that the Employers Asso- 
ciation has been specializing in men 
over forty-five, there have been jobs 
for 12,292 of them. About 9,500 men 
of this age have been lLired. So satis- 
factory has been their work that near- 
ly a thousand employers in and near 
Chicago are now regularly employing 
older men in all kinds of positions 
made vacant by the draft. 


Voice-Transmission is 
Through the Wheels, Rails 
and Supplementary Wires 


voice-transmission takes place through the 
wheels and down to the rails, where it 
runs along and is picked up by the en- 
gineer, conductor, or dispatcher, which- 
ever party the signal indicates the mes- 
sage is for.” 

An added feature of the invention, 
the engineering journal points out, is 
based upon the block-signal system 
which divides the track into sections, s0 
that each section can be reached sepa- 
rately. In this country an accident 
might destroy a section or a “block,” 
but the block on each side of the muti- 
lated one could be reached by tele- 
phone, and a train in front or behind 
the wreck could be spgken to as if 
nothing had happened. This feature, 
it is emphasized, may be of priceless 
value in France where the United 
States Government has many hundred 
miles of railway behind the Allied line. 
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SOLVING 





WATER-WINGS TO ENABLE MER- 
CHANT SHIPS TO DEFY THE U-BOATS 


ILLIAM SCHNEIDER, an in- 

W ventor of German origin but 

of American ideals, has proved 
apparently that the theory that tor- 
pedo-stricken ships can be kept afloat 
by an automatic device is sound. His 
method is to apply water-wings to 
torpedoed vessels. According to the 
evidence he offers, a vessel so equipped 
could proceed on its course even tho 
repeatedly hit by torpedoes and in the 
face of such gunfire as a submarine 
could direct against it. Failure in the 
past of the successful application of 
every such device, we are reminded 
by Winston Fleming, in the Illustrated 
liorld, has been due to the fact that 
their designers have always tried to 
retain the buoyancy within the ship. 
This new method provides for buoy- 
ancy outside the ship by means of 
several hundred little independent sets 
of water-wings, each section separate 
and air-tight, yet all unified and acting 
on a single automatic impulse — that 
impulse governed from a hundred dif- 
ferent points of the ship. Of the 
equipment as applied to ocean liners, 
we read: 

“It is composed of heavy, water-proof 
duck compartments lined with a special 
tubberized fabric that is both mildew- 
proof and air-tight. When not in use 
these are deflated and fold up into small, 
steel - shield - protected bundles that run 
the entire length of each side of the boat 
—well above the water-line. These sec- 
tions or compartments are called units 
and operate independently of, but auto- 
matically with, one another. Aboard the 
hoat are a hundred or more tanks of 
compressed air, and from them run air- 
lines to each section or compartment of 
the water-wings. Let us say a torpedo 
hits a ship so equipped, or that_her hull 
is staved in on the rocks. Instantly the 
machinery of the water-wings starts to 
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An Jngenious, Inexpensive 
Device Has Been Tested and 
Found to Work Satisfactorily 
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BADLY DAMAGED BUT STILL 


The buoyancy of the ship is maintained by several hundred sets of water wings, so that she 
continues on her course after being torpedoed. 


STEAMING ON HER COURSE 








work. A score or more drums on either 
side of the boat—operated by motors 
driven by storage batteries and abso- 
lutely independent of the machinery of 
the ship itself—wind in the cables at- 
tached to the folded deflated wings and 
draw them down the side of the vessel, 
where they are locked, well toward the 
keel. The locking into place of these 
wings automatically opens the valves of 
the flexible air-lines and permits the com- 
pressed air in the storage tanks to inflate 
the compartments. Within four minutes 
after the ship is struck the wings are 
spread, only twenty-five pounds of air 
pressure being needed to float a_ ship 
even tho its entire bottom be blown out.” 


As to the cost of fitting ocean-going 
vessels with this non-sinkable equip- 


SOLVING THE GREATEST LABOR 
PROBLEM OF MODERN TIMES 


ABOR must satisfy something more 
than the instinct of self-preser- 
vation—than the mere instinct to 

keep body and soul together—in order 
to do full justice to itself and to the 
capital which employs it. Such is the 
opinion of Professor Irving Fisher, 
the eminent political economist of Yale. 
He complains that, with strange blind- 
ness, employers go on assuming that 
the only thing their employees are, or 
can be, interested in is their wages. 
Any human being, he submits, in order 
to live and work successfully, must 
satisfy five or six other fundamental 
Instincts —that of self-expression, or 
the instinct of workmanship; that of 


self-respect and respect for others; 
that of self-sacrifice or heroism; that 
of love, or the home-making instinct; 
that of loyalty and possibly the in- 
stinct of worship. 

Would one, he asks in the American 
Labor Legislation Review, try to limit 
the instinct of a soldier merely to his 
pay envelope? Or try to make a sol- 
dier go over the top by bribing him? 
Suppose President Wilson had said to 
General Pershing: “Now, Pershing, I 
want to be sure you are always on the 
job, and not skimping it. I have de- 
veloped a system by which your wages 
will go up or down according to your 
victories.” Yet “we are taking men 


ment, we read that the Lusitania, 
which with her cargo was valued at 
$18,000,000, could have been equipped 
with these automatic water-wings for 
$90,000. One of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the invention, says 
the Jllustrated World, is that it takes 
up no cargo space whatever, requiring 
merely deck room for its air tanks, 
drums and motors. When not in use 
the wings themselves are folded under 
their steel shields and deprive the boat 
of neither buoyancy nor speed. A 
series of actual tests in the Chicago 
River have demonstrated that the de- 
vice works successfully on small boats 
that have been loaded with stone and 
torpedoed. 


One Secret is to Make Men 
More Interested in Their 
Work Than in Their Wages 


out of the factory and sending them 
into the trenches, when the only stimu- 
lus we have played upon in the factory 
has been the pay envelope; and yet 
these same dormant higher motives 
are there and will operate to make 
good soldiers. They could be enlisted 
to make better workmen.” Professor 
Fisher expresses the hope that this will 
be one of the lessons of the war. 
Furthermore, with regard to the in- 
stinct of workmanship, which he main- 
tains has been subtly abstracted from 
industrial life through specialization of 
work and division of labor: 

“Originally a man was interested in 
his product, just as an artist is interested 
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1925. 
Francs. 
50,850,000 
12,125,000 


38,725,000 


1915. 
Income. Francs. 
Receipts 


Operation 


Interest on borrow- 
ings at 5 per cent.. 10,000,000 


14,525,000 


10,000,000 
28,725,000 


As an echo to the von Moltke pre- 
diction made in the eighties, here is 
the latest German reaction to the tun- 
ne] project, as expressed by Admiral 
Kirchoff: in a recent number of the 


Pan-American magazine, Das Grossere 
Deutschland: 


“This tunnel would be of great com- 
mercial service to England. It would 
also make possible the use of much ton- 
nage for other purposes. England will 
find herself freer in all that concerns 
commerce and transports. She will be 
able to place more ships in other seas. 
This will then be very important for Eng- 
land in the future when she will meet 
the serious competition of America and 
Japan. Hence not only the army and 
navy, but also merchandizing and naval 
construction, commerce and industry, will 





DRAFTED SOLDIERS ARE BEING RAP- 
IDLY REPLACED BY OLDER MEN 


at $20 a week and in less than 

five months raise him voluntarily 
to $6,000 a year? That is the experi- 
ence an automobile manufacturer had 
recently with a man fifty-nine years 
old, who, by the way, was mighty glad 
to find the $20-a-week job. Of course, 
a “find” like this is unusual, but Victor 
T. J. Gannon, manager of the Em- 
ployers Association of Chicago, de- 
clares it to be indicative of the ma- 
terial that can be found among men 
over forty-five. This man had been a 
bookkeeper all of his life, but through 
circumstances became sidetracked and 
finally out of work. He was engaged 
temporarily to untangle the accounts 
of a branch office where he attracted 
the attention of the management and 
rose rapidly to be assistant to the pres- 
ident of the company. So many con- 
cerns whose werking forces are being 
affected by the army draft are making 
it a policy to employ older men that 
this Chicago employment bureau is 


D: you ever hire a boy of twenty 


maintained exclusively to supply manu- 
facturers with men over forty-five 
years old. In its experience they are 
apt to be slower workers than younger 
men, but “this failing is usually more 
than offset by their steadiness, applica- 
tion and painstaking care.” Factory 
quotes an important shoe manufac- 
turer as saying that older men are giv- 
ing far better satisfaction than are 
women in positions made vacant in his 
establishment by the army draft; and 
a clothing manufacturer says: “A 
man of forty-five to fifty-five has less 
potential energy than a young man, 
but he uses all of it, while the younger 
man, with many distractions, uses only 
a part of his. Therefore we estimate 
that older men are about ten per cent. 
more effective than younger men.” 


“So satisfactory has our experience 
been—and we began experimenting with 
older men about six months before war 
was declared—that we have come to this 
conclusion: abnormal conditions of the 
labor market brought on by the war have 





AN ORDINARY TELEPHONE 
REACHES A MOVING TRAIN 


ELEPHONIC communication with 

a moving train is now an accom- 
plished fact. Suth is the inter- 
esting announcement in Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering, following a 
series of severe tests of a new inven- 
tion, made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, whereby communication has been 
readily and surely established between 
a train-dispatcher’s office and a moving 
train miles away from headquarters. 
This speaking, however, is not a trans- 
mission of voice but of minute fluctu- 
ations in a current of electricity caused 
by the vibrations of thésmall telephone 
diaphragm found in both receiver and 
sender of an ordinary telephone outfit. 
“The transmission through the tele- 


phone, over the wire, along the track and 
through the receiver is electrical, and at 
the almost infinite pace at which elec- 
tricity travels, all things to it are station- 


ary. Imagine a train bowling briskly 
along at thirty miles an hour, under the 
power of steam and steel, and suddenly 
overtaken by a force whose prodigious 
velocity is 186,000 miles a second. Elec- 
tricity, if it were sentient, would not 
know that the train was in motion, just 
as a bullet with 3,000 feet muzzle velocity 
would treat a man slowly walking as if 
he was stationary.” 


Not only is the startling statement 
made but it has been verified that com- 
munication is possible to- establish be- 
tween a moving train and any city tele- 
phone service. Furthermore: 


“The material used is not costly, be- 
ing standard goods found in any well- 
equipped electrical supply-house and it is 
most easily applicable. Telephone wires 
are attached to the front and rear trucks 
of any form of cars now in use on the 
various railroads. The wires are attached 
to the engine and to the tender. The 
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be greatly facilitated by the tunnel, and 
this will have enormous repercussion on 
the Continental states. Large territories 
will be filled rapidly and cheaply with 
English goods.” 


After this observation the German 
Admiral concludes bluntly: “There 
must be no tunnel or bridge con- 
structed between France and Eng- 
land.” To which England replies, aiter 
centuries of confidence in the sea as 
her ultimate protection, by deciding, in 
concert with France and Italy, that she 
shall be “un-islanded.” 


They Are Proving to 
Be More Efficient In 
Many Lines of Work 


forced an employment policy upon many 
manufacturers which has been of real 
benefit to them; for they have discovered 
in older men, whom they have always 
avoided, a class of labor more effective 
and better in many ways than the labor 
they have heretofore insisted upon.” 


Practically all manufacturers who 
have hired men over forty-five agree 
that the labor turn-over is reduced 
thereby. One concern has all its letter 
filing done by an old man whose salary 
is three times that formerly paid a boy. 
But the cost of running the department 
is less, for it is no longer necessary to 
go over the entire files periodically. 

In the year that the Employers Asso- 
ciation has been specializing in men 
over forty-five, there have been jobs 
for 12,292 of them. About 9,500 mea 
of this age have been lired. So satis- 
factory has been their work that near- 
ly a thousand employers in and near 
Chicago are now regularly employing 
older men in all kinds of positions 
made vacant by the draft. 


Voice-Transmission is 
Through the Wheels, Rails 
and Supplementary Wires 


voice-transmission takes place through the 
wheels and down to the rails, where it 
runs along and is picked up by the en- 
gineer, conductor, or dispatcher, which- 
ever party the signal indicates the mes- 
sage is for.” 

An added feature of the invention, 
the engineering journal points out, is 
based upon the block-signal system 
which divides the track into sections, so 
that each section can be reached sepa- 
rately. In this country an accident 
might destroy a section or a “block,” 
but the block on each side of the muti- 
lated one could be reached by tele- 
phone, and a train in front or behind 
the wreck could be spgken to as if 
nothing had happened. This feature, 
it is emphasized, may be of priceless 
value in France where the United 


States Government has many hundred - 


miles of railway behind the Allied line. 
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SOLVING 


WATER-WINGS TO ENABLE MER- 
CHANT SHIPS TO DEFY THE U-BOATS 





ILLIAM SCHNEIDER, an in- 

W ventor of German origin but 

of American ideals, has proved 
apparently that the theory that tor- 
pedo-stricken ships can be kept afloat 
by an automatic device is sound. His 
method is to apply water-wings to 
torpedoed vessels. According to the 
evidence he offers, a vessel so equipped 
could proceed on its course even tho 
repeatedly hit by torpedoes and in the 
face of such gunfire as a submarine 
could direct against it. Failure in the 
past of the successful application of 
every such device, we are reminded 
by Winston Fleming, in the Jllustrated 
li’orld, has been due to the fact that 
their designers have always tried to 
retain the buoyancy within the ship. 
This new method provides for buoy- 
ancy outside the ship by means of 
several hundred little independent sets 
of water-wings, each section separate 
and air-tight, yet all unified and acting 
on a single automatic impulse — that 
impulse governed from a hundred dif- 
ferent points of the ship. Of the 
equipment as applied to ocean liners, 
we read: 

“It is composed of heavy, water-proof 
duck compartments lined with a special 
tubberized fabric that is both mildew- 
proof and air-tight. When not in use 
these are deflated and fold up into small, 
stecl - shield - protected bundles that run 
the entire length of each side of the boat 
—well above the water-line. These sec- 
tions or compartments are called units 
and operate independently of, but auto- 
matically with, one another. Aboard the 
hoat are a hundred or more tanks of 
compressed air, and from them run air- 
lines to each section or compartment of 
the water-wings. Let us say a torpedo 
hits a ship so equipped, or that her hull 
is staved in on the rocks. Instantly the 
machinery of the water-wings starts to 
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Device Has Been Tested and 
Found to Work Satisfactorily 
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the buoyancy of the ship is maintained by several hundred sets of water wings, so that she 
continues on her course after being torpedoed. 


STEAMING ON HER COURSE 








work. A score or more drums on either 
side of the boat—operated by motors 
driven by storage batteries and abso- 
lutely independent of the machinery of 
the ship itself—wind in the cables at- 
tached to the folded deflated wings and 
draw them down the side of the vessel, 
where they are locked, well toward the 
keel. The locking into place of these 
wings automatically opens the valves of 
the flexible air-lines and permits the com- 
pressed air in the storage tanks to inflate 
the compartments. Within four minutes 
after the ship is struck the wings are 
spread, only twenty-five pounds of air 
pressure being needed to float a ship 
even tho its entire bottom be blown out.” 


As to the cost of fitting ocean-going 
vessels with this non-sinkable equip- 


SOLVING THE GREATEST LABOR 
PROBLEM OF MODERN TIMES 


ABOR must satisfy something more 
than the instinct of self-preser- 
vation—than the mere instinct to 

keep body and soul together—in order 
to do full justice to itself and to the 
capital which employs it. Such is the 
opinion of Professor Irving Fisher, 
the eminent political economist of Yale. 
He complains that, with strange blind- 
Ness, employers go on assuming that 
the only thing their employees are, or 
can be, interested in is their wages. 
Any human being, he submits, in order 
to live and work successfully, must 
Satisfy five or six other fundamental 
Instincts —that of self-expression, or 
the instinct of workmanship; that of 








self-respect and respect for others; 
that of self-sacrifice or heroism; that 
of love, or the home-making instinct; 
that of loyalty and possibly the in- 
stinct of worship. 

Would one, he asks in the American 
Labor Legislation Review, try to limit 
the instinct of a soldier merely to his 
pay envelope? Or try to make a sol- 
dier go over the top by bribing him? 
Suppose President Wilson had said to 
General Pershing: “Now, Pershing, I 
want to be sure you are always on the 
job, and not skimping it. I have de- 
veloped a system by which your wages 
will go up or down according to your 
victories.” Yet “we are taking men 


ment, we read that the Lusitania, 
which with her cargo was valued at 
$18,000,000, could have been equipped 
with these automatic water-wings for 
$90,000. One of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the invention, says 
the Jllustrated World, is that it takes 
up no cargo space whatever, requiring 
merely deck room for its air tanks, 
drums and motors. When not in use 
the wings themselves are folded under 
their steel shields and deprive the boat 
of neither buoyancy nor speed. A 
series of actual tests in the Chicago 
River have demonstrated that the de- 
vice works successfully on small boats 
that have been loaded with stone and 
torpedoed. 


One Secret is to Make Men 
More Interested in Their 
Work Than in Their Wages 


out of the factory and sending them 
into the trenches, when the only stimu- 
lus we have played upon in the factory 
has been the pay envelope; and yet 
these same dormant higher motives 
are there and will operate to make 
good soldiers. They could be enlisted 
to make better workmen.” Professor 
Fisher expresses the hope that this will 
be one of the lessons of the war. 
Furthermore, with regard to the in- 
stinct of workmanship, which he main- 
tains has been subtly abstracted from 
industrial life through specialization of 
work and division of labor: 

“Originally a man was interested in 
his product, just as an artist is interested 
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in his picture. But to-day, with the 
minute division of labor, a laboring man 
sees his work sweep by him, a peg in a 
shoe, a bolt in an automobile, and since 
he is not able to visualize his part in the 
product his work ceases to be interesting 
and becomes drudgery. He wants to 
shorten his hours; and the employer, 
whose work is interesting, whose work 
is. his life, cannot understand why the em- 
ployee is always trying to shirk, whereas 
he himself is willing to work twelve or 
sixteen hours a day. The reason is that 
in one case the instinct of workmanship 
is satisfied and in the other case it is not. 
I have sometimes thought how much 
wages I would have to be paid to give 


UNCLE SAM AND HENRY FORD ARE 
BUILDING A WARSHIP EVERY DAY 


\ JITH the recent launching of 
Eagle boat No. 1, Henry 
Ford began to fulfill his 

startling promise that by or before the 

end of July he would be turning out 
one of these submarine chasers a day 
and that he would be able to deliver 
two hundred of them by the end of 
the year. If anyone but Ford had 
made such a promise most people 
would merely have laughed; for the 
whole idea of the Eagle boats is only 

a few months old. It was first thought 

of in January of this year, and the 

idea had hardly taken root in the Navy 

Department when Ford dropped in 

to see Secretary Daniels one day in 

February. Their conversation, reports 

Frank P. Stockbridge in the New York 

Times, was as follows: 


. 

“‘T wonder if you couldn’t build these 
new boats for us,’ suggested the Secre- 
tary. Ford looked at the plans, and 
opined that he could. 

““How fast can you build them?’ 

“*How fast do you want them?’ 

“‘Begin deliveries next Summer and 
give us the whole 200 by this time next 
year!’ suggested Daniels. Ford thought 
a minute. It meant constructing a com- 
plete plant, buildings, machinery and all, 
from the ground up, in less than four 
months; inventing ways to fabricate and 
assemble the parts of the new boats; de- 
signing and constructing special tools to 
do the job, on a scale that would make 
it possible to turn out a ship a day after 
the plant got into operation. Most manu- 
facturers would have wanted a year to 
get ready to begin making boats; several 
had, in fact, looked at the plans and 
specifications, shaken their heads and 
walked sadly away from there. Ford had 
never built any ships—his maritime ex- 
perience was largely, confined to the 
famous peace ship—but he had built 4,000 
automobiles a day, and he has absolutely 
no sense of limitations to the ability of 
his organization to do anything he wants 
it to do. ‘T’ll do it,’ he said.” 


The Eagle boats, the writer em- 
phasizes, are real ships, ‘““make no mis- 
take about that.” Any vessel more 
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up my job to put pegs into shoes or to 
take up some other monotonous work. If 
you paid me $1,000,000 a minute, I would 
not give up my work and go into an 
automobile factory or a shoe factory. I 
might for a few minutes! But if it meant 
sacrificing my life work, I would prefer 
suicide, after having had a taste of the 
satisfaction that comes from doing work 


‘which I love.” 


Professor Fisher, who is head of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, cites the remarkable results 
achieved at one of the big Ontario 
pulp and paper mills in restoring the 
“instinct of workmanship” to its em- 





Aladdin-like 
Which 200 Eagle Boats Are Being 
Rushed to Meet the Submarines 


ployees. Eight years ago, under the 
old system, they were making with a 
certain equipment one hundred. tons of 
the worst wood pulp in the country, 
To-day, with the same equipment, they 
are making two hundred tons .of the 
best and, we are told, the transforma- 
tion has been due to giving these men 
a record of their work and getting 
them individually interested in better- 
ing this record. Wages have risen 
forty per cent.; there have been no 
strikes; the men are loyal to the organ- 
ization; and altogether the industrial 
problem has been virtually solved. 


Rapidity With 
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A MAP SHOWING THE CROP AND GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








than 200 feet long is entitled to be 
called a ship, and the Eagle boats are 
within twenty-five feet of being as 
long as the standard 3,500-ton wooden 
ships that are being built for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


“The Eagle boat is, in fact, a destroyer 
without torpedo tubes and with less en- 
gine power, and, consequently, less speed 
than the new high-powered little bull- 
terriers of the sea, with their 27,000 
horse-power and thirty-knot gait. It will 
have speed enough, tho, to run circles 
around the fastest submarine cruiser, 
running ecither submerged or awash, and 
will carry exactly the same guns and 
depth-bombs that the destroyers carry, 
which experience has proved sufficient to 
‘get’ any submarine that shows a _ peri- 
scope within range. The Eagle boat is 
not so pretty to look at as a destroyer, 
but as the only people concerned with its 
appearance are those who are likely to 
view it through a periscope, the matter 
of looks is distinctly a secondary con- 
sideration.” 


The boats are being built on the 
river Rouge near Detroit in a factory, 
constructed with Aladdin-like rapidity, 








that covers some ninety acres. They 
are 204 feet long, draw eight fect of 
water when fully equipped and can 
easily pass to the Atlantic through 
either the Welland Canal and St. 
Lawrence or the New York State 
Barge Canal. 

“The motive power of the Eagle boat 
is a steam turbine geared to the propeller 
shaft, on which is mounted a single 
three-bladed screw of rather steep pitch 
Crude oil fuel will be used to generate 
the steam, and the tank capacity of the 
Eagles is sufficient for a steaming radius 
of at least the distance across the Atlantic. 


Mr. Ford is building the engines in the 
same Detroit factory where he builds 
automobiles—or, rather, in an addition to 
that ninety-six-acre shop, constructed for 
this particular work. They are of 4 
somewhat different type from the turbine 


engines generally used in marine insialla- 
tions, and will generate in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000 horse-power. Turbines 
were adopted for the Eagle boats, as they 
have been for the new destroyers and 


most of the new ships of the new met 
chant fleet, because they occupy less space 
for the same horse-power than ipro- 
cating engines, are simpler and quickef 
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io build, and take very much less 
steel. . 

“There is not a forging or a rolled 
eam or shape in the whole ship. Every- 
ing—keel, floors, frames,, beams and 
kngles—is pressed from sheet metal, cold, 
by means of automatic machinery that 
uts every piece to an exact pattern, then 
mnches the rivet holes, thirty or forty 
ta time, and bends every part to its 
precise final ‘shape. Building a ship by 
is plan is merely. a matter of placing 
umbered parts together and _ riveting 
them fast. And the builder does not have 
» wait on half a dozen steel mills for 
gecial shapes or parts—all he asks is to 
ye a sufficient continuous supply of 
Seiad, sized steel sheets delivered at 
bis back door, and the finished ships can 
e turned out of the front door as rapidly 
bs automatic machinery can fabricate the 
raw steel into the necessary parts.” 























The fitting out of the Eagle boats, 

installing of engines and boilers, equip- 
ing with guns and otherwise getting 
ready for service, will be partly done 
in Detroit and partly at other points 
m route to the seaboard. Across the 
Rouge, the muddy little tributary of 
he Detroit River that has suddenly 
had greatness thrust upon it, the Navy 
Department is building a camp where 
rews for the new ships will be as- 
embled and instructed in operating 
he new destroyers. 









































NEW WAY OF MAKING 
PAPER FROM SAWDUST 
ONSIDERABLE interest has 


been aroused throughout the 

British Islands in the successful 
melusion of a series of experiments 
i paper-making with sawdust. With 
aview to relieving the great paper 
famine in Great Britain, Hall Caine, 
It, Deputy Controller of Paper under 
te Board of Trade, and Frederick 
Becker, of the Donside Paper Com- 
any, Aberdeen, Scotland, have been 
\perimenting in the manufacture of 
baper containing a large proportion of 
aw-pulp—a form of wood-flour pro- 
lueed from sawdust. 
For some years wood-flour, made 
by grinding sawdust, has been used in 
fertain manufactures, but its possi- 
lites for paper production had not 
ritherto been determined. Caine and 
becker, reports American Consular 
Agent George McClellan Wells, at 
‘berdeen, acquired a grinding mill in 
iteshire capable of turning out saw- 
bilp on a large scale. Paper has been 
Mcessfully made containing up to 
hhitty-five per cent. of saw-pulp, thirty 
MT cent. of waste paper and thirty- 
fe per cent of imported material. 
‘read in Commerce Reports: 
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On May 18 the two morning and the 
"0 evening papers in Aberdeen were 
hoduced on the new paper, and it is no 


























MAKING PAPER FROM SAWDUST 








—not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 








**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 





A MAZDA sins for every purpose 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 


lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning pro- 
gress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
ElectricCompany at Schenectady, New 
York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the stand- 
ards of MAZDA service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark 
is the property of the General Electric 
Company. ; 
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xa RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 











nothing mysterious a 
cag and natural. 


half the regular price. 
entirely satisfied. 





OLD AGE—ITS CAUSE and PREVENTION 


By SANFORD BENNETT 
AN OLD MAN AT 50—A YOUNG MAN AT 70 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


bout the system. 


The Most Remarkable and Most Fascinating Keep- Young Book Ever Written 
This book is a complete system for those who wish to .know the 
health and long life—the most prized and rare thing in the world. 


way to 
There is 


The instructions are simple, easy to 


For young or old—male or female. 


Send for your copy to-day. 


Ne have 82 slightly soiled but otherwise perfect copies of this truly remark- 
on book, which while they last may be had at $1.50 each, postpaid - 


just one- 
Money refunded if not 


65 WEST 36th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| The Second Six Volumes | 


of the 


SLATTERY LIBRARY 


are reproduced above for the ready ref- 
erence of investors and will be supplied 
without charge on request. Check off 
books desired in blank below. 

















40 Exchange Place, New York. 
Re: Offer 78-K. 
Please supply me, free of charge, with 
Handbooks marked ‘X.” 
7. Silver Stocks Handbook 
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. Steel Stocks Handbook 
. “The Story of Oil” 
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You can cure 


CATARRH 


Without drugs-at home-With food 


Complete and definite instructions by R. L. Alsaker. M.D. 
(recognized as an authority on the cure of this disease .wil 
be mailed on receipt of $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRANK E. MORRISON (Est. 1889), Publisher 
Dept. 156, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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Ownership one of the 
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West. 

Valuable conversion privi- 
lege. 
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payment at maturity. 
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Houghteling & Co. 
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exaggeration to assert that the average 
reader would not have noticed the slight- 
est difference in the texture of the paper 
from that which he had been accustomed 
to handle. The*practiced eye, however, 
can detect slight blemishes, such as light- 
brown spots here and there; but these 
are mostly covered by the print, and are 
really only pronounced when the paper 
is held up to.the light. The paper is also 
slightly heavier and stiffer than paper 
made wholly from pulp; but if the new 
process is successf 1—and there is already 
every reason to consider it so—then it 
means that it will be possible to produce 
news paper with some sixty to sixty-five 
per cent. of home materials and only 
thirty-five to forty per cent. of imported 
material, as against seventy per cent. of 
imported material under former methods. 

“With regard to the process of manu- 
facture two methods presented them- 
selves: First, the wet grinding as in 
wood-pulp “making, and, second, dry 
grinding as in wood-flour. Machinery 
for wet grinding is not yet installed, but 
it is understood that this presents no 
difficulty. The grinding is conducted 
practically in the same way as for wood- 
flour. The length of fine sawdust is 
about equal‘to its thickness, and it is to 
reduce its thickness that the process has 
to be slightly altered. The change large- 
ly consists of the use of wet sawdust— 
‘wet’ in the sense of being ‘alive,’ or, as 
it is known in the woods, ‘green off the 
stump.’ The green sawdust grinds well, 
throwing off a cloud of steam, and com- 
ing away from the stones so hot that 
the hands can hardly hold it, as in hot 
grinding for pulp. So far this has been 
riddled and strained on the ordinary jog 
strainers of the paper-making plant; but 
it really means that some dressing or 
riddling has to be installed at the flour- 
mill which will remove the particles of 


| sawdust that have not passed through the 


stones or have not been exposed suffi- 
ciently to the grinding surface. The 
sawdust replaces wood-pulp at about one- 


| third the cost of the latter and cheapens 


the price of the paper considerably.” 

The making of paper with sawdust 
is entirely a war-emergercy measure, 
we read, and it is questionable whether 
it will be retained after the cessation 
of hostilities. Much depends on trans- 
portation. If the extensive cutting of 
forests is continued and if sawdust is 
available in such large quantities that 
sawmillers are anxious to get rid of it, 
even for nothing, then sawdust-paper- 
making in America may be developed 
extensively; “but when freights and 
conditions are again normal it would 
be hard to conceive of any paper- 
maker in this country using sawdust 
pulp in preference to mechanical pulp 
run on the approved system at $22.50 
a ton at his port or mill.” — 


The coinage of the United States mints 
during the past year was in _ half-dollars, 
$12,052,720; quarter-dollars, $11,305,850; 
dimes, $11,645,880; minor, $8,592,445. Coin- 
age was also executed at the mint for the 
Philippine Islands, Salvador, Ecuador and 
Peru. 


DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Yous employees are 
entitled to protection 
for their property while 
they are at work. 


Durand Steel Lockers are: 
safeguard against theft, dam 
age, and dirt. They inspire 
orderliness among employees 
and respect for their employers, 


We are manufacturers of 
steel lockers, steel bins, 
racks, counters and general 
steel factory equipment. 


Write for catalogue, telling 





us your requirements. 


| 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1507 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 907 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
| Chicago New York 
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You Can Earn More— 


Through our liberal commis- 
sions and large rebates to 
representatives. CURRENT 
OPINION subscribers are 
among the best people in 
your community, and we 
want a representative who 
can meet and interest this 
class of readers. 


Writeus for full particulars to-day 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN 
LOS ANGELES IS A SUC- 
CESS—A LETTER 


N the July issue of CurrENT OPINION, 

under the caption, “IS PUBLIC OWN- 
ERSHIP A FAILURE?” there appears, 
as copied from the New York Evening 
Post Public Utilities and Engineering 
Review, an excerpt from an article by 
James B. Wootan, in which he states: 
“Los Angeles is said to have sunk twice 
the amount of original estimates in the 
construction of her famous aqueduct.” 
The author of the article is so far from 
the truth that we cannot permit him to 
take refuge even under the time-worn 
newspaper reservation, “it is said.” This 
is for the reason that the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct Water Works was completed 
within the time estimates and at a cost 
of over $1,500,000 Jess than the stated 
cost of the works when Los Angeles was 
asked to vote bonds for the purpose. The 
bond ‘appropriations amounted to $24,- 
500,000. More lands and water-rights 
were purchased than were at first thought 
necessary; one hundred miles of conduit 
across the Mojave Desert were roofed at 
a cost of $1,000,000, which was not con- 
templated or provided in the original 
plans and estimates, and, at the conclu- 
sion of the work, the city retained, be- 
sides other salvage, a cement-mill prop- 
erty now appraised very conservatively at 
$550,000. The completion of the aque- 
duct has enabled Los Angeles to reduce 
its water rates until they are the lowest 
of any city in the United States and has 
assured to the city a safe, secure and 
ample water - supply sufficient for at least 
three times its present population. 

Despite your heading over Mr. Woo- 
tan's article, there is apparently no ques- 
tion in his own mind as to the failure 
of municipal ownership of public utilities. 
He assumes the affirmative as his major 
premise and proves it to his own satis- 
faction. But unfortunately it is notori- 
ously the case that, in many instances, 
private utility enterprizes have cost far 
in excess of the original estimates, bring- 
ing disappointment and severe financial 
loss to their stockholders. From _ the 
foregoing you will readily see that Mr. 
Wootan’s reference to the Los Angeles 
aqueduct is widely at variance with the 
established facts, and, on this account, 
we trust you may see fit to make a cor- 
tection of the statement as it appeared 
in CurrENTtT Opinion.—Wm. Mulholland, 
Chief Engineer of the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Public Service. 

The cost of living at present is a 
matter of real concern to our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in 
loreign countries. According to the 
_ Department, the — of 
increase over 1916 is 

Italy 

Spain 
Greece 
Switzerland ~ 
Sweden 
Denmark 
France .. 
Holland . 

The figure for Switzerland contains 
a bit of solace when one remembers 
that Germany has some four ‘hundred 
men on its diplomatic staff at Berne. 
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Cut in Gas Costs 


The New Stromberg 
Carburetor is never at 
mercy of outside conditions. 

“Internally” right in construc- 
tion and eternally right in action. 
Insures most miles per gallon 
and least cost per mile Always. 
Send for Literature. Give name, 

odel and year of your car. 
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4 E. obth St, Dept. 940 
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A Few Brief-Cases 
At a Bargain 
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We have on hand a 
few Brief-Cases, the re- 
mainder of a large 
stock, that we offer at 
a bargain price in order 
to clear. 


Only $1.50 


Carriage Prepaid 


Made of seal grain 
leather, of neat and 
workmanlike appear- 
ance. Extremely handy 
for lawyers, physicians, 
architects, salesmen, 
teachers, clergymen, 
business men—in short, 
for anyone who has pa- 
pers to carry from place 
to place. Size 14% 


by 10 in. Single pocket. 
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63 West 36th Street 2: New York 
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Coupon Pages 


Each seus Separate 


—tear out when attended to 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is 
torn out. Live notes only. Nosearching thru obsolete notes. 
Everything ready for instant reference. Handy pocket in cover, 

With each Reminder is an extra filler 

: ‘ 344 in. x 7m. 
Handsome Black Leather -..--.-..-. $ 
India Calf or Seal Grain Cowhide ... 
Genuine Seal or Morocco 2 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, 2% in. x 3% in., 
with pencil and extra filler, $1.00 
EXTRA FILLERS 

Size B, 3 in. x 5 in. (4 coupensto the page) 70c. per doz. 
Size A, 344 in. x 7 in. (6 coupons tothe page) 90c. per doz. 
Size L, 2% in. x 3% in. (3 couponstothe page) 60c. per doz. 

Name in gold on cover - - 25c. extra 
Wf not at your stationer's order fromus. Stationers write 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., 76 Elm Street, WESTFIELD, MASS. 


























JOTEL PURITANI 
th Ave-Boston ® 


Famous for its 20th century i 
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the charm of a New England 
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| Put On Like Plaster—Wears Likelron _ 


It is a composition material, easily applied in 
= plastic fgrm over old or new wood, iron, concrete 
: or other solid foundation—Laid % to % in. 
= thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from 
= foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine-grained, smooth, 


= non-slippery surface, practically a seamless tile— 
=: Nocrack, crevice or joint for the accumulation of grease, 


dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 
The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry. Rath Room, Laundry. Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel. Factors. Office Building, Rellroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautifu'. substantial and foot-easy floor is desired 
Your choice ot several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 
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POF Cutter Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 
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CURRENT \.t°"S and de luxe bindin 


LITERATURE 
PUB. CO. \ 
63 West 36th Street \ 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, car: 
riage 
works in ten volumes, de 
luxe edition. 
and if the set is satisfactory, 
will remit $2. 
$11. in all is a. 

wish to keep the set, I may return ‘, 


fund the dollar I have paid. 


She paid 
the price 
of Victory 


HE Huns were invading the land, beating back the defenders 
Salammbo alone held the power to dismay 


of civilization. 


the Barbarians—if she would pay the price! 
weak woman turn back the hordes of the enemy? 
price which patriotism demanded that she pay? 


paid it—? 


Follow this powerful plot in SALAMMBO, one of the most 
magnificent romances ever written—a story which will transport 
you to the mysterious and fascinating Orient; picture for you a 
strange land with its barbaric luxury, its immoderate appetites, its 


How could one 
What was the 
And when she 


monstrous deities; show you the amazing ceremonies of the wor- 
ship of Moloch and Astarte; describe for you how the people 


lived and fought and loved. 


This is but one of the irresistible stories offered you in the 


works of France’s great writer of realism and romance. 


You 


may now examine his complete works in your own home. 


The Fascinating Works of 


Gustave Flaubert 


Ten volumes which contain some of the greatest of all French 


writings. 
ture. 


He is supreme in the art of word - painting. 


Flaubert was the originator of realism in French litera- 


He creates 


characters which fascinate you and tells their stories with a 
vividness and power that are irresistible. 


Vivid Pictures 
of French Life 


These wonderful stories describe 
French life intimately—the gaicty and 
daring of the Patisienne, the intimate 
secrets of the demi-monde, the simple 
existence of the peasants). MADAME 
BOVARY is the world’s masterpiece 
of naturalistic romance. It tells the 
story of its characters, their ideals and 
aspirations, their frailties and falls, 
with wonderful frankness, truth, and 
power. SENTIMENTAL EDUCA- 
TION constructs a perfect image of 
the lives of men and women in Paris, 
evading none of their problems, veil- 
ing none of their faults, telling all the 
truth whether it illustrates the lofty 
or the base in human nature. Every 
one of the many stories in this great 
set has an individual charm, both for 
its subject matter and for its style. 
Once you read Flaubert, you will al- 
ways delight in the fascination of his 
writings, 
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\. These ten great volumes, 


in any way 


paid, Flaubert’s‘ 1 
paid. 


I enclose $1. 


a month until 
If I do not 


within ten days, and you will re-.\ 





; to purchase them. 
‘. you wish, return them to us. 


Amazingly Low Special Prices 
\. Ona limited number of sets remaining from a special de luxe edition, we 


ave placed a surprizingly low price. 
application and, it you keep the set, $2. 


Romance 
Never Surpassed 


The romances of Flaubert have held 
the world of Book-Lovers enthralled. 
The development of their magnificent 
plots, their beauty and power of ex- 
pression, their frankness and courage, 
make them incomparable. Nothing in 
all literature is more superbly ro- 
mantic than THE TEMPTATION 
OF ST. ANTONY. The gripping 
story of the immoral HERODIAS 
and the beautiful SALOME is told 
with a beauty unsurpassed. Any se- 
lection you make from this wonderful 
set, whether it be THE CASTLE OF 
HEARTS, A SIMPLE SOUL, ST. 
JULIEN THE HOSPITALLER, or 
any of the many others, will offer 
you the same fascinating entertain- 
ment and superb literary form. For 
Flaubert never fails to strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts and 
minds of his readers. He tears aside 
the veil of pretensé, of propriety, and 
paints the naked human soul in burn- 
ing* words of truth, whether they 
honor or damn, 
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with their wealth of good reading, their handsome illustra- 
g, will be sent you for examination without obligating you 
You may keep them for ten days, and then, if 
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-* shear Nonsense: 
a SR Sey 


0 See Be ee 
Better Than No War At All. 


Major Lanchlan Maclean Watts, in his 
book, “The Heart of a Soldier,” tells the 
following story: “A friend of mine, going 
one night along the trenches, almost thigh- 
deep in mud, came upon a grizzled Irish- 
man, O’Hara, cowering in the rain. ‘Isn't 
this a damnable war, O’Hara?’ said he. 
‘Thrue, for you, sir,’ was the unexpected 
reply, ‘but, sure, isn’t it better than having 
no war at all?’” 


The Cure for Care. 


“Why is it, Sam, that one never hears of 
a darky committing suicide?” inquired the 
Northerner. 

“Well, you see, it’s disaway, boss: When 
a white pusson has any trouble he sets down 
an’ gits to studyin’ "bout it an’ a-worryin’. 
Then firs’ thing you knov, he’s done killed 
hisse’f. But when a nigger sets down to 
think ’bout his troubles, why, he jes’ nacherly 
goes to sleep !”—Life. 


De Valera. 


The Sinn Fein movement is responsible 
for the worst pun of the decade, according 
to a British periodical. A priest of Dublin 
began his discourse as follows: “There have 
been many eras in Irish history. We have 
had the Pagan era, the Christian era, and 
now we are having the Devil era” (De 
Valera). : 











Fair Exchange. 


A man who had purchased some currant 
buns at a bakery was distressed on starting 
to eat one to find it contained a fly. Re- 
turning to the bakery, he made an indignant 
complaint; demanding another bun in place 
of the inhabited one. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the saleswoman, “I 
can’t give you another bun, but if you will 
bring back the fly I will exchange it for a 
currant.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle - Telegraph. 


A Story of the Front. 


The hobo knocked at the back door, and 
the woman of the house appeared. 

“Lady, I was at the front—” 

“Poor man!” she interrupted. “Wait till 
I give you some food, and then you shall 
tell me your story.” After she had given 
him a hearty meal she anxiously inquired, 
“What brave deed did you do at the front?” 

“T knocked,” he replied, meekly, “but 
couldn’t make nobody hear, so I! came 
around to the back.”—Harper’s. 


Septimus Octavius. 


Boston has frequently been made the butt 
of the joker who declares that our cops 
go about with their noses buried in a vol- 
ume of “Epictetus” or some other ancient. 
We’ve never noticed any doing this. We 
confess, however, to hearing of a policeman 
who was having his baby christened and 
gave the name Septimus Octavius to the ol- 
ficiating clergyman. 

“But—er’—began the minister. 

“That’s all right, sir,” said the cultivated 
cop; “he’s the seventh son, but th: eighth 
child.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sleepy. 


He occupied a barber’s chair recently and 
he was drowsy. His eyes could not be kept 
open and his head rolled about and dropped 
over his shoulder and down upon his chest 
in a way that made the shaving a difficulty 
for the knight of the lather and a d ngerous 
one for the patient. At last the barber salé 
gently but firmly: “See-e-here, sir, [ cant 


possibly shave you unless you hold up your 
head.” ; , 
To which the response was made with 


drowsy indifference: “Well, then, cut ™Y 


hair.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 











